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Nineteen Hundred and Seven. 


Happy New Year. The Frrienp faces 
1908 with greater optimism than ever. 
1907 was one of the best years this Terri- 
tory has known. In politics a notable 
victory won for good government in 1906 
was followed up by propaganda aimed 
at converting the individual voter to con- 
sider himself what he is, viz., the Ameri- 
can King, to owe allegiance to no poli- 
tical party, to test all candidates and 
measures by the standard of civic righte- 
ousness, to cast none but an independent 
vote, and to fulfil his God-given right to 
act as censor of parties, reward them with 
his vote when they do what they ought 
and punish them with rejection at the 
polls when they do wrong. The fruits 
of the victory of 1906 were rendered 
somewhat abortive by the failure of some 
Honolulu Supervisors to do their duty, 
but the record will not be forgotten. On 


‘|the whole the Legislature of 1907 did 


better work than any of its predecessors. 
A change of Governors from Hon. 
George R. Carter to Hon. Walter F. 
Frear has shown what good material Ha- 
waii has for the best of public servants. 
Governor Frear measures fully up to the 
demands of his high office and is proving 
an ideal executive. Hawaii County has 
registered the folly of such a racial move- 
ment as is implied in the term Home Rule 
party. The Big Island is taking its bitter 
medicine and will sometime learn the les- 
son of getting together all good men of 
all races for a clean, efficient, public 


service. Educationally 1907 achieved 
notably. Oahu College erected three 
noble buildings and registered 560 


students, the largest in its history. Kame- 
hameha built a model work shop that em- 
phasizes its insistence upon salvation by 
work. The Mid-Pacific Institute ac- 
quired 40 acres of the best land in Hono- 
lulu and began building its first dormi- 
tory. Hilo Boarding School paid its 
debt. All over the Territory the cause 
of education took a long stride forward, 
new teachers from the mainland came to 
strengthen the public schools, and curri- 
cula were toned up generally. Commer- 
cially there is not so much to record. The 
crippling of steamship lines shut Hawaii 
out of easy communication with the 
mainland and this has intensified the 
exodus of white families. Meantime the 


Matson line took a forward step and the 
Hawaiian-American opened one vessel to 
passengers. The sugar interests have 
been prosperous. The pineapple industry 
has advanced by leaps and bounds. Ha- 
waii has proved an ideal climate for to- 
bacco raising. The small farmer move- 
ment has received a decided impetus. In 
the realm of religious effort the past year 
has been notable. Splendid efficiency, en- 
larged resources and gain everywhere 
have marked every department of the 
Hawaiian Board’s entérprise. There have 
never been so many centers for Chinese 
and Japanese work and the personnel of 
the evangelists is better than ever before. 
The Hawaiian Churches have been press- 
ing on with a vigor unparalleled for de- 
cades. Maui has easily taken the lead 
here, tho’ the other Islands have not been 
far behind. The statistics should show 
decided progress. One of the happiest 
features has been the opening of new 
centers for the work of white home mis- 
sionaries in the English language. If we 
mistake not the year 1908 will have much 
to say on this subject before it is ended. 
In another column we tell the good news 
of our venture in educating Hawaiian 
ministers on the mainland. We are proud 
of Mr. Akana and rejoice in the new men 
pressing forward to follow him. 


Christmas Joys. 


It would be hard to find a place in the 
world where the spirit of Christmas more 
completely dominates a community than 
is the case in these Islands. At this holli- 
day season hundreds of people literally 
tire themselves out thinking for others. 
The number and variety of entertain- 
ments for children are bewildering, the 
ingenuity and resource employed in devis- 
ing new schemes for making the little ones 
happy are remarkable, the universality 
of ministry is beyond compare, and it 
can only be by accident that any child is 
overlooked. Indeed, Hawaii is a Child’s 
Elysium. There is very little, if any, ob- 
jectionable child labor, out-door life is the 
prerogative of everyone, hated shoes and 
socks have little chance to tyrannize, chil- 
dren’s diseases are few and mild and 
schools are loved and crowded. Some- 
day mainland folk with delicate children 
and large bank accounts will learn the at- 
tractiveness of Hawaii and flock here to 
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train their little ones under our ideal con- 
ditions. For robust, rollicking boys and 
girls a land with snow and ice, with 
wintry gales and sports dear to Jack 
Frost’s heart must always be the sum- 
mum bonum, but there are tens of thou- 
sands of children to whom larger life, if 
not life itself, must be denied unless 
transported early to a genial clime like 
ours. 


Henry Pratt Judd. 


As soon as the American Missionary 
Association voted the Hawaiian Board 
the generous increase of $1500 for a Sun- 
day School missionary efforts were made 
to find the right man for this important 
position. Rev. Edward Bates Turner had 
fitted himself carefully for the place, but 
the call to Paia was so urgent that it 
seemed a clear indication of duty for him 
1o go there. Next negotiations were 


opened with Rev. C. Telford Erick- 

son of West Seattle, but did not 
REV FENR Ya eo ye) 

progress to completion. Fortunately 


the Board now learned that it might be 
possible to secure Rev. Henry Pratt Judd 
inasmuch as his engagement with the 
Home Missionary Board was soon to ex- 
pire. A hearty invitation was therefore 
sent him and the day before Christmas 
the good news came that he had decided 
to accept the position. He will enter upon 
his duties late in the spring or early in 
the summer. Mr. Judd, the fourth son 
of the late Chief Justice and Mrs. Albert 
Francis Judd, and grandson of the mis- 
sionary, Dr. Gerrit P. Judd, was born in 
Albany, N. Y., March 15, 1880. His 
boyhood was spent in this Territory 
where he was prepared for College at 
Punahou, graduating in 1897. He en- 
tered Yale University in the college 
course the same fall and graduated in 
1901, following this with one year in the 
Yale Divinity School. He then returned 


to Honolulu as Superintendent of Palama 
Mission and of the Boys’ Brigades, 
which position he held for one year. He 
next entered Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary, graduating in 1906, meantime sery- 
ing as assistant pastor of Center Church 
in that city. After leaving the Semi- 
nary he enlisted for two years under the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
and was assigned to Alleghany, North 
Carolina, where he was ordained and is 
now laboring. His work has been very 
successful in this mountainous region and 
has given him valuable experience. Be- 
fore coming to Honolulu he will get into 
close touch with the Sunday School 
situation on the mainland and thus come 
here with large fitness for the position 
he is to assume. It would be hard to con- 
ceive of a better appointee for this posi- 
tion than Mr. Judd. His wide acquaint~ 
ance with the Islands, intimate associa- 
tion with Hawaiians, thorough consecra- 
tion, scholarly training, and _ ability 
round out an equipment rarely found for 
work of this nature. Meantime the mis- 
sionary opportunity among the children 
of the Territory bristles with great 
possibilities. A. very warm welcome 
awaits Mr. Judd from his large circle of 
friends throughout the Territory and 
from his many associates in the Board. 


Palama’s Good Hap. 


Gradually Honolulu is awakening to 
the realization that Palama Settlement is 
one of the most potent social power- 
centers in the Islands. Quietly and with- 
out flourish of trumpets it has extended 
its ministrations until it has gotten hold 
of the vitalest problems of our city. Its 
influence upon the cleanliness of that sec- 
tion of town, its direct message of health 
to hundreds of homes, its moral uplift 
and its thousand and one services to peo- 
ple who need advice, warning, friendship, 
employment, and hints on hygienic living 
are coming to be appreciated by our best 
people at their real value. Exhausted with 
his many labors Mr. Rath was away for 
a few days needed rest when the morning 
paper printed the notice of the cholera 
case. Instantly he curtailed his holiday 
and rushed to town to be ready to help 
cope with a foe which once he wrestled 
with in India in his own person and 
against which he has fought for the lives 
of others often. The appreciation of this 
sort of work by a few who have always 
been on the lookout for Honolulu’s best 
interests has flowered into the gift tos 
Palama Settlement of a very much 
needed piece of land adjoining it on the 
rear. If to this should be added another 
strip the Settlement would be fairly well 
off for real estate. The milk depot is 


doing a fine business and has already 
saved the lives of a number of little ones. 
Two trained district nurses are kept con- 
stantly busy. Best of all, Palama is no 
pauperizing agency. It lives on the prin- 
ciple of stimulating people to help them- 
selves. Every month shows forward steps 
in organizing some needed feature. Mr. 
Rath will soon be an American citizen 
and then his healthful influence upon the 
civic life of his section will tell in more 
pronounced fashion than ever. .He and 
his work are a good asset for Honolulu. 


Noise and Health. 


Strangers in Honolulu are impressed 
unfavorably with the carelessness of the 
authorities in permitting free use of fire- 
crackers on so many occasions. In many 
mainland cities the Fourth of July is the 
single occasion in which children are al- 
lowed to maim themselves, endanger 
property and trespass upon the quiet of 
the community by burning powder with- 
out restraint. Since the great dailies there 
have rendered signal public service by 
publishing on July 5 the casualties result- 
ing from this dangerous practice, a strong 
public opinion has been built up against 
the “Noisy Fourth’ which bids fair in 
time to do away with the nuisance. Many 
families where there are children make a 
practice of seeking a quiet country farm 
or other out of the way place on our 
nation’s birthday in order to safeguard 
their little ones. The attention of physi- 
cians and other investigators has also 
been turned towards the nuisance of 
avoidable noise in cities. It has been 
found that ringing of bells, blowing of 
steam whistles, cries of street hawkers, 
tooting of horns and the like in cities acts 
directly and most disastrously upon the 
health of the community. Even the 
robust, tho unaware of it, are affected, 
the nervous tone being lowered by the 
continual noise of city life, while the 
weak and the sick suffer oftentimes most 
keenly. The results of this investigation 
have revealed such startling facts that a 
concerted movement is on foot in many 
cities to do away entirely with all un- 
necessary noise. Steam whistles on fac- 
tories, needless use of sirens and whistles 
on steamboats are being suppressed. 
Street noises are being reduced to a mini- 
nium and all in the cause of good health. 
In a climate like ours useless public noise 
is even more objectionable than on the 
mainland. One reason for this is the 
out-door life we lead. It is impossible to 
shut out disagreeable noises in Honolulu. 
Another and very important considera- 
tion is the nerve tension produced by our 
climate. While it is true that for the 
nerve tired no better resting place can be 
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found than these Islands, it is also true|of January 1, showed the same fact in a tions. 


that except for those who rest and especi- 
ally for strenuous workers this climate 
is far more depressing nervously than the 
more bracing air of the mainland. ff 
there is one more striking phenomenon 
here than any other it is the tendency to 
loss of temper observable among us all 
in Hawaii. Nerves are kept on the strain 
in a manner very different from that ob- 
servable in a climate with greater fluctua- 
tions. Noise, avoidable, useless noise is 
far more of a nuisance in Honolulu than 
in New York. Yet here firecrackers seem 
freely permitted on Christmas, New 
Year’s Day, Chinese New Years week 
and other special occasions in addition to 
the Fourth of July. Christmas eve is 
noisy and rude to the limit. On New 
Year’s eve not only is pandemonium suf- 
fered to break loose at midnight, but the 
outrage of a screeching steam whistle 
blown for nigh onto half an hour-is per- 
mitted within full hearing distance of 
Queen’s, Chinese and Japanese Hospitals. 
We have heard of one very critical case 
in Queen’s Hospital where a lady was 
compelled to be removed at the risk of 
life to the suburbs after a severe surgica! 
operation because of th «tseless noise 
permitted by our Board of Health at 
Christmas time. In another case the 
blowing of the half hour whistle at mid- 
night New Year’s is known by us to have 
robbed sufferers from overtaxed nerves 
of needed rest and to have definitely aug- 
mented their suffering. Cities are places 
where men in order to be thoughtful and 
brotherly must often make sacrifices. It 
is the prerogative of a Board of Health 
frequently to indicate what these sacri- 
fices must be. The Friend commends to 
the Board of Health of Honolulu this 
matter of needless noise. There are alto- 
gether too many bells and steam whistles 
disturbing the quiet of our city. Fire- 
works are permitted with too great lati- 
tude. Let us have rest. 


For Men. 


One of the most delightful features of 
Honolulu life is the New Year’s dinner 
ee toe.Y. Mi CC. A. January ist, 1907, 
was so stormy that few could attend. 
But 1908 treated the city more courteous- 
ly and the fraternal meal proved a great 
success. The Y. W. C. A. served. The 
hall was prettily decorated and the tables, 
- arranged in the form of a star, were soon 
crowded. Good fellowship of.a high 
order reigned and all regretted keenly 
that the baseball carnival so early called 
the feasters away. Hosts of new faces 
greeted the old-timers and reminded them 
that Honolulu Y..M. C. A. has been born 
again into larger life. The Advertiser 
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new light with its passage of scripture 
for the Men‘s Bible Reading Movement. 
Every day in the year the selection for 
the day with seven or eight lines of com- 
ment will be printéd by this enterprising 
journal and it is hoped that the New 
Lestament will be read here as never be- 
fore. The movement starts out with some 
200 pledge signers and hopes soon to 
number 500. Life, ever larger life, is 
the motto of this vigorous organization. 
The splendid way in which all the Pro- 
testant Churches of the city are backing 
it is most notable. During the month of 
December Central Union Church devoted 
two Sunday mornings to the Men’s Bible 
Reading Movement through two sermons 
on the Scriptures and mention was made 
of its campaign on the other three Sun- 
days. In both the Methodist and Chris- 
tian Churches the pastors delivered ser- 
mons upon it and pushed it on by other 
means. The Makiki Japanese Church 
lined up with a large contingent of sign- 
ers, as well as the Japanese Y. M. C. A. 
Many Hawaiians also have joined the 
Scripture Club. 


Kamehameha’s Twentieth. 


The twentieth anniversary of Kame- | 


hameha School has been a brilliant suc- 
cess. It was marked by two circum- 
stances of special importance. One was 


the coming of Rev. and Mrs. William 
'B. Oleson from Massachusetts at the in- 


vitation and expense of the Alumni who 


‘determined to have their first principal 


present to grace the occasion. The other 
was the dedication of the new work shop 
The completion of this splendidly equip- 
ped trades-teaching center marks an 
event of historical significance to the en- 
tire Territory and is a monument to the 
remarkable success already achieved by 
President Perley L. Horne under whose 
leadership the Schools have been making 
very rapid advance. Mr. Oleson’s visit 
has been very timely and his service of 
more than temporary value. He has 
spoken many times and has won from 
the alumni especially those of earlier 
years an attention that reminds one of the 
effect of the old-time revival of religion. 
The hope is being widely expressed that 
Mr. Oleson may be retained in the Terri- 
tory. He is now at the full height of his 
powers. If some one of our more im- 
portant Hawaiian Churches would secure 
him as co-pastor to minister in English 
to the young people who are growing up 
to know well no other native tongue, it 
would be a signally wise exhibition of 
Christian strategy. By all means let us 
hold Mr. Oleson here to use his large 
influence with Hawaiian young men in 
the upbuilding of our Christian institu- 


Al ibutroneMrv CaBy Dyke, of 
‘Camehameha’s Presidents were present 
at this anniversary. DMs; 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS. 


Every child has a right to an education. 
Every parent and every citizen should 
see to it that every child receives this 
education. The child has a further right. 
He should have an education that he can 
receive and all that he is capable of re- 
ceiving. The dull pupil, the backward, 
the mentally incompetent should receive 
their share of the educational facilities 
just as much as the bright and mentally 
alert. The state provides institutions for 
the feeble minded. Often the instruction 
in these institutions is more thorough 
than in the public schools. Our schools 
provide admirable training in many ways 
for the ordinary pupil. The bright will 
receive their full share, often more than 
their share, but the backward often 
stumbles on alone, partly because be is 
ashamed to acknowledge his backward- 
aess. and often because the teacher fails 
to get at the individual, or at least to get 
a sympathetic knowledge of every indi- 
vidual in her over-crowded class-room. 
Certainly the public schools should give 
the backward pupils as good a chance as 
the state institutions give the mentally 
weak. 

The backward pupil is often sensitive 
of his age, and because he is older than 
his class-mates, becomes discouraged and 
drops out at the first opportunity. His 
right to an education is just as great as 
that of the normal boys. 

The reason for the varying ages of 
pupils in any grade form an interesting 
study. The average pupil may be called 
backward if he has not completed the 
work of the First Grade by his eighth 
birthday, the Second Grade by the time 
he is nine, the Third Grade by the time 
he is ten and so on. Childhood sicknesses 
often will cause this scale to vary. 
The register of pupils in many schools 
will show the variations from this stand- 
ard. Probably the backwardness is due 
to several causes, chief of which are— 
irregular attendance, mentally slow, 
physically defective, poorly classified, 
poorly taught, foreign parentage, and un- 
evenly developed mentality. Probably the 
rigid system of classification and the poor 
teaching due generally to over-crowded 
and poorly arranged class-rooms are re- 
sponsible largely for the backwardness of 
pupils. The other causes cited are con- 
tributing. All causes are related. 

Irregular attendance is due to truancy, 
and to the ignorance of the necessity of 
parents. Truancy as such may be traced 
to bad companions, evil surroundings, 
ignorance and neglect of parents, deform- 
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ity, supersensitiveness, the desire to learn, 
the inability of the teacher to get at the 
individual. To the teacher we must look 
largely for the remedy. If school duties 
are made pleasant, if the boy feels that 
his teacher has a personal interest in his 
welfare, the tendency to truancy will de- 
crease. Irregular attendance is often due 
to lack of interest in the subject taught. 

The mentally slow and the physically 
defective can be helped by proper medicai 
inspection and supervision. Medical in- 
spection of one school in Chicago showed 
that 200 of the 208 pupils had marked 
physical defects. 
diphtheria epidemic led to the medical in- 
spection and the result seems appalling. 
The writer knows that similar conditions 
exist in most schools, particularly in the 
congested districts. Mental deficiency can 
be cured in many, probably in the major- 
ity of cases, in the lower grades, by 
proper medical inspection and super- 
vision, with a careful “follow up”. sys- 
tem. Insufficient nutrition is responsible 
for much. Mal nutrition is also one of 
the underlying causes. A study of the 
school mentioned, the Hamline School of 
Chicago, showed that breakfast consisted 
largely of bread and coffee, supper of 
bread and tea. The stimulants made up 
for the lack of proper food. Only two of 
the 208 pupils did not use the tea and 
coffee. Poorly ventilated sleeping quar- 
ters and irregular hours of sleep also are 
responsible for much of the mental and 
physical weakness. He who runs may 
read in the faces of the children he meets 
in any community many a sad story of 
mal nutrition and irregular hours. Go 
through our own city late at night, par- 
ticularly the beautiful nights and one con- 
stantly comes across the children who 
ought to have been asleep many hours be- 
fore. Especially true is this of the boys 
of twelve to fifteen. 

But one of the worst defects in our 
educational system is the too rigid classi- 
fication and the poor teaching. The com 
pelling all pupils to conform to one 
scheme of education until the school days 
are over is responsible for the dropping 
out of so many as soon as the law will 
allow and before if the law can be 
evaded. Most parents wish their children 
to go to school and the pupils wish to go 
to learn to read, to write a little, to learn 
the simple process of arithmetic, to learn 
a little of the history and geography of 
the home country. But beyond this 
neither parents nor pupils think often that 
it is necessary to go. These simple be- 
ginnings made, the subsequent years are 
spent in amplifying these branches. 
When the parent feels that the child has 
received all that he needs to earn his liv- 
ing, when the child also feels that he has 
learned enough of these subjects, then 
both are willing and anxious that the edu- 
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' cation of the child shall stop. A minority] 


are satisfied and believe that the schools 
will furnish the needful training for com- 
mercial and professional pursuits. But 
very few schools make any systematic 
provision for the great majority of the 
pupils along domestic, industrial and 
| agricultural lines. There must be some- 
'thing wrong when at least two-thirds of 
the pupils refuse to accept as a gift the 
opportunities and privileges of education 
offered in the elementary schools. The 
feeling is strong that too much time is 
| spent on the frills of education and too 
little on the every-day working knowl- 
edge necessary for a livelihood. With no 
intention of criticising physical culture 
and believing that it can be a very useful 
and necessary part of any child’s training, 
‘I can sympathize with that mother who 
wrote to the teacher: “I want my Lizzie 
to drop fisical torture. I want her to read 
and figgur. If I want her to jump I can 
'make her jump.” 

My plea is then for a reorganization of 
education, based upon the psychological 
development of children, and with full 
recognition of special aptitudes of the 
pupils. Why should your child or mine 
be required to spend year after year, a 
quarter of the time and more than a quar- 
‘ter of the strength, upon some one sub- 
‘ject for which there is no special apti- 
‘tude? Many girls and a few boys find 
‘arithmetic a great stumbling-block in 
‘their early years. They work over this 
sum, they grow nervous, they cry, they 
are on the verge of breakdown, yet they 
must pass the work or not be advanced 
with their grade. Worse than that, they 
‘cannot advance with any grade until the 
work is passed. Stipposing this was 
‘changed. Give the same girl or boy other 
work, perhaps manual training or do- 
mestic science, or more English or other 
modern language. Suppose the child 
‘drops arithmetic for three or four years 
or more. Then at fourteen, fifteen or six- 
teen, give that same child a course in 
arithmetic and I venture to say, indeed I 
know that in the majority of cases, the 
whole work of the few years can be mas- 
tered sufficiently in a single term. This 
is not a new idea. But it deserves to be 
reiterated until public opinion grows so 
strong that the change can be made. Is 
it not preposterous to demand that every 
boy and girl need the same mental train- 
ing? If we train a horse, dog or other 
animal carefully we study the individual 
and surprising results are reached. We 
do not expect the gelding of a work 
horse to develop for the rack track, or a 
bull pup to develop into a bird dog or a 
Red Cross army dog. So in our schools, 
beyond a working knowledge of reading, 
writing, number, geography and history 
a differentiation in the work should come 
to meet the special aptitudes of pupils. 


The teaching needs to be improved. 
First of all the vocation of teaching 
needs to be dignified as a profession, not 
a job that any one can get for a year or 
two to be used as a stepping-stone to 
something better, but a vocation paid suf- 
ficiently well that a greater number can 
afford to devote their lives to this most in- 
teresting of all activities.. Were it not for 
the compensation teachers get not meas- 
ured in dollars and cents, the ranks 
would be greatly decimated. But the 
ranks would be recruited if the renumera- 
tion were such that young men especially 
could feel that they can afford to teach. 
Only a few of the men who teach can 
ever hope for salaries as large as they 
can secure in mechanical pursuits. Here 
there is a duty for the taxpayer. 

Our present system of crowded schools, 
over-worked and under-paid teachers, 
means that the individual in the school 
has a poor chance. Individual instruc- 
tion is the only real teaching that pays. A 
teacher can handle twenty pupils in a 
class-room and get at the individual. She 
can give her best self to these twenty, 
she would know them intimately, they 
would feel the full touch of her person- 
ality. Beyond twenty pupils the efficiency 
of every teacher is lessened. What can 
a teacher do with the individual when 
there are forty or sixty widely different 
and distinct personalities. Here in Ha- 
wali it is not uncommon to see many na- 
tionalities in the same school. All the 
more need for small classes. But with a 
class of forty or sixty the teacher does 
mass teaching, not individual instruction. 
She talks, tells, pours in, rather than 
drawing out and inciting to the best ef- 
forts. She can give some individual at- 
tention to her sixty boys and girls. Sup- 
pose she has sixty pupils and has them 
five hours a day. That means a bare five 
minutes to each. And what teacher can 
divide her time, no matter how con- | 
scientious she is, so that each pupil re- 


ceives his rightful fraction. She does her 


best for the whole, but what an infinite 
gain if she could give of her best to 
twenty, rather than distribute her second 
best to three times that number. 

The community needs to be thoroughly 
roused to the needs of the schools, to 
see that the poorest economy a state can 
practice is in the cutting of teachers’ 
salaries, in over-crowding the schools, in 
expecting one paid woman in every 
school room to do the work that three 
ought to be engaged upon. When the — 
time comes, as sure it will, that the im- 
portance of education is so far recognized 
that taxpayers vie with each other in 
making the schools effective, there will 
come a great saving to the state in in- 
creased returns. The money invested will 
be returned some one hundred-fold, some 
fifty. P. L. Horne. 
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Many people—good people, too, andj plies and margins on whiskey furnished 
perhaps, most people, remain unmoved | further to impoverish the laborer. 
and uninterested in reforms that are un-; Jt js the purpose of this article to call 
developed. Their attitude of indifference | attention to the fact that the prohibition 
does not arise from lack of virtue or of | movement is no longer small. That it has 
sense, but simply from, a mental business begun to loom so large on the political 
habit of flatly turning down any and all} and economic horizon that a wayfaring 
opportunities for seli-investment that are|\candidate for office who not lone Be 
not actual dividend payers. : would have scorned the prohibition vores 

I call it a mental business habit, be-| or a wayfaring lawyer laying for a saloon 


cause it is that and nothing else. The keeper’s retainer, though all kinds of a 
first lesson in what is called “legitimate, fool, can read the argument and the 


or “conservative,” business, is: Say No. judgment as he runs. 
A young man who has that lesson learned : 
is on his way to a bank presidency. He 
may never arrive, but he is pointed right. 

say No. Always? Yes, always, be- 
cause that is absolutely safe, and one can 
always change the no, to'yes; and if one 
does he gets as much credit for being 
gracious as if he had said yes, at the be- 
ginning, and more credit for being sa- 
gacious. 

The speculators, the men who invest 
themselves by faith, on impulse, speaking 
broadly, are the most useful and the most 
discredited of men. They build the cities. 
They lay the railroads. They invent the 
great machines. They open the mines. 
They take the risks: They make the 
losses. They help everybody. They 
quicken the general intelligence. They 
roll up the general increment. If they | ing the thought throughout the country 
lose they break. Then the CORSERN ANE: that National Prohibition may result. 
ea cent. wrecker gets his sure thing When Missouri, and Kentucky, and 
out of the failure. Georgia, and Alabama, and Mississippi, 

If he is able to show unquestionable and Oklahoma, and similar state com- 
success then comes his antitype, the man| munities North and South, without ap- 
whose father fixed him, and taught him} parent struggle, legally abolish the liquor 
to say no, and died; the man who puts] business) WE MUST CONCLUDE 
up nothing unless he gets control; the; THAT THE SENTIMENT WHICH 
man who never loans more than half the} MAKES THE PROHIBITIONISTS’ 
value, on a bond and cut-throat mort-| ATTACK SUCCESSFUL IS NOT 
gage, with a high interest rate. BOONE == OWITLE iO VTE! CONS 

This is not, in any possible degree, to] TRARY, IT IS GENERAL, AND 
rail at the conservative rich. They have} WILL NOT, AS WE BELIEVE, BE 
their very important uses and their ex-] STAYED UNTIL A MAJORITY OF 
ceeding disproportionate reward. I only! THE STATES HAVE FALLEN IN- 
wish, in passing, to say a good, brotherly| TO LINE.” 
word for the whole family of promoters. 
Doubtless many who read it, will feel 
constrained to see that it is fitly spoken, 
as he recalls, even in this small com- 
munity, some man who has been a 
plunger in the possibilities of these 
islands—and lost, but in going to the wall 
has left a dozen fortunes in his tracks, 
for the sure-thing “no’’-sayer to pick out 
slowly and safely in dividends, apprecia- 
- tion, interest on advances, profits on sup- 


The New York Evening Post says edi- 
torially: ‘The present (Prohibition) 
movement is neither local, nor sectional, 
nor rural. It cannot be explained in the 
South by racial problems, nor in the 
North by any popular zeal for total ab- 
stinence. Its very rationalism affords 
ground for hope that this time Prihibition 
has come to stay.” 


The Portland, Ore., Telegram, under 
the headline ‘As to National Prohibi- 
tion,” says editorially: ‘‘To assume that 
the United States may become a prohibi- 
tion nation is almost startling as it first 
strikes us. It (Prohibition sentiment) 
has obtained in force where, from general 
considerations, we would least expect it 
to obtain, and there is gradually develop- 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat, November 
24, concludes a long editorial with: 
“More than two-thirds of the area of the 
mainland of the United States is now 
‘dry’ territory. Though Neal Dow, the 
author of the ‘Maine law’ and the father 
of militant prohibition, has been dead for 
many years, his soul is marching on.” 

That famous: agricultural journal, the 
Rural New Yorker, in a similar review of 


Prohibition progress, concludes: ‘The 
liquor issue came to be the greatest in- 
dustrial question of their lives, and the 
southern people settled it. As things 
look now it is not impossible that enough 
states with rural voters will pass pro- 
hibitory laws to give the two-thirds 
necessary to amend the United States 
Constitution.” 

Another well-known periodical, The 
Inland Farmer, declares: “A temperance 
wave is sweeping over this great coun- 
try which promises to make every State a 
Prohibition State within the next decade. 
The liquor interests see the handwriting 
on thetwalli* “Sy ser Thesliquowm habit 
is too expensive a luxury to the people 
of this country and indications are that 
the United States will become the first 
great nation to stand for national so- 
briety.” 

“Tt is too late for the liquor traffic to try 
any devious dodge or flank movement,” 
asserts the Woman's National Daily, St. 
Louis, in a leading editorial, November 
28, entitled, “Liquor Flank Movement.” 
It notes the battle being waged in Chi- 
cago for law-enforcement and_ says: 
“EVERY? SALOON MAN IN, THE 
ENDERE Ht? GITYerm OPY » CHICAGO 
KNOWS" IT IS (AND HAS’ ‘FOR 
YEARS “BEEN, UNLAWFUL FOR 
HIM TO SELL LIQUOR ON SUN- 
DAY; YET HUNDREDS! OF THEM 
HAIVE SNAPPED THEIR FINGERS 
AT THE LAW, AND, ENTRENCH- 
ED* <ONt) POWER 7, ASMATHEY 
THOUGHT, HAVE SNEERED AND 
JEERED AT THE EFFORTS TO EN- 
FORCE THE LAW. They have had 
ample time—running into years—to ‘put 
their houses in order,’ and they have re- 
fused to do so. Why then should there 
be any trifling with or delay in putting 
the machinery of the law actively to 
work?) Set) so) eConcladesithe editor 
of the Daily: “Long and patiently have 
the people suffered. They have negotiated 
and temporized until negotiation and 
temporizing seem the sheerest folly. Now 
they have arisen in their wrath. NOW 
[v1 1S “LOO LATE: TO, TRY CANNY 
DEVIOUS DODGES OR FLANK 
MOVEMENT. THE ISSUE IS JOIN- 
ED, AND THERE CAN BE BUT 
ONE!) RESULT! OF THE BATTLE, 
LET THERE BE NO TRUCE—NO 
ARMISTICE. IT IS-A GLORIOUS 
WAR, LET IT BE:WAGED TO THE 
EVERLASTING GLORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE.” 


“The Writing on the Wall” is the way 
the Minneapolis Journal, November 28, 
heads a much similar warning to “the 
trade.’ The editor notes the widely ad- 
vertised determination of brewer Busch 
to “close up” his own law-breaking 
saloons, and comments: “This action by 
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the largest brewing company in America 
is significant. It is only one of many 
indications that the heads of the liquor 
business are coming to their senses. 
THEY HAVE WINKED AT LAW- 
LESSNESS FOR. MAINY “YEARS, 
AND THEIR NEW POLICY IS NOT 
THE RESULT OF MORAL REGEN- 
ERATION.  Itis a plain matter of busi- 
ness catition. «: IT IS BLAING AS A 
PIKESTAFF THAT THE SALOON 
INTERESTS MUST CHOOSE BE- 
TWEEN OBEDIENCE TO THE 
LAWS OF REGULATION AND AB- 
SOLUTE ‘PROHIBITION.’ 


The Philadelphia Ledger urges the 
liquor men to mend their ways and ex- 
claims: “THE SALOON MEN CAN- 
NOT FIGHT THE PROHIBITION- 
ISTS,” they can only behave and hope 
for the best. - “The national prohibition 
leaders,” goes on the Ledger, “are calling 
for a movement to force a resolution up- 
on each of the two great parties, and, fail- 
ing success, throw increased energy into 
the Prohibition party. | Prohibition’s 
spread is one of the remarkable pheno- 
mena of the day. The movement has 
gained vastly in strength by changing its 
appeal from the moral and domestic senti- 
ment to the economic side of “drinking. 
Rather is it that the economic side has 
been added, for there is no lessening of 
the argument for home and morality.” 


The Kansas City, Mo., Times, in a 
pointed editorial entitled, “The Prosper- 
ity Side of the Anti-Liquor Movement,” 
refers to the recent financial squall and 
expresses this timely affirmation: “The 
spread of the prohibition movement af- 
fects more than the political and moral 
side of our life; it touches the economic 
conditions even more closely. THE 
GREATEHSE (WASTE “OF “THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE IS THEIR 
NEGLECT OF THEIR NATURAL 
SOURCES OF WEALTH. BUT THE 
GREATEST EXTRAVAGANCE RE- 
GARDING THE WEALTH AL- 
READY IN POSSESSION IS THE 
SUPPORT: GIVEN «TO: SALOONS. 
Throughout the South and West 
the restriction, and in, wide areas, the ab- 
solute prohibition of the liquor traffic 
means greater stabilitv to ‘good times,’ 
a more even distribution of prosperity, 
and added wealth to that class which 
stands most in need of good fortune. 
* * * A flourishing saloon business 
means a hand to mouth existence for a 
great number of the people of this coun- 
try... DHE -UPLERLY. UNTENABLE 
NOTION THAT) LHe LIQUOR 
TRAFERIG EELS A COMMUNITY 
OR COMMONWEALTH IN A COM- 
MERCIAL WAY AND MAKES IT 
MORE ATTRACTIVE WILL GIVE 
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WAY IN THE CesT Or AGTUAL 
EXPERIENCE. For a profligate circu- 
lation of money there will be more and 
more substituted the substantial inde- 
pendence of people with money for every 
sort of sound and right investment.” 

The Kansas City Star, November 25, 
pays this novel tribute to Prohibition 
viewed as being an effective “sword of 
Damocles” for the public to hold over the 
chronic liquor law-breaker: “Asa result 
of the prohibition sentiment which is 
sweeping the South, the New Orleans 
liquor dealers have made overtures to 
the people for the introduction of certain 
reform measures in the saloon business 
on condition that absolute prohibition 
shall not be adopted in that state. It is 
quite possible that this incident will exert 
an invigorating influence in strengthen- 
ing the general cause of prohibition. The 
people have been searching for some 
means of regulation to bring the brewers 
to terms. Did any one ever hear of the 
brewers making overtures of that kind to 
prevent legislation other than prohibi- 
tion? A MEASURE THAT WILL 
FORGE THE LIQUORINTERESTS 
TO A PLEDGE OF DECENCY AND 
REFORMATION BEFORE IT IS 
ENACTED” SHOULDWPROVE?: A 
WHOLESOME METHOD OF REGU- 
LATION -APTER TT \BECOMES * A 
LAW.” 


The mainland press abounds in similar 
utterances that would have been very sur- 
prising even one year ago. And it is not- 
able that the epidemic of prohibition vic- 
tories is no tyranny of cranks over the 
popular will. The no-license victories are 
all the fruit of local option elections. It 
is not an emotional storm that we are 
witnessing. It is house-cleaning. 


It would be a very strange thing if this 
Territory did not join this movement 
heartily. The present license law is very 
good, for a license law, and the commis- 
sioners have done their best, as they saw 
their best, to improve conditions under it. 
But the adjective, “good,” has no legiti- 
mate business in such a connection. A 
license law, of saloons, can never be a 
good law. It is the whine of a poltroon 
police power, everywhere and always. It 
is the whimper of a public opinion that 
has not got its eyes open. 

The license system ought to be abol- 
ished. But it ought not to be, nor will 
be, abolished until the people shall have 
thought it out and so decided. 

Anti-liquor selling sentiment is rising 
rapidly in Hawaii. The present law 
should not be changed until the whole 
license system goes to the scrap-heap. But 
every friend of the islands ought to urge 
upon the next legislature the passage of 
a simple, uncomplicated local option bill, 
providing an honest, practical way for 


the people to be educated as to the cost, 
effect and tendency of the liquor traffic 
and the means for making orderly and 
effective record of their wishes. 


ONE LITTLE JAPANESE WOMAN: 


Mr. Fountainhead was a brilliant, at- 
tractive and faithful member of the 
N church; whoever else was cranky, 
or whatever else was crooked, he was al- 
ways to be relied upon. He had a sweet 
little wife, who, however, was open to 
the criticism so often passed on Japanese 
women—‘‘She’s a pretty little doll but I 
do wish she had some spunk about her.” 
The N—— Christians could hardly be 
reconciled to the tidings that came one 
day ,jthat Mr. Fountainhead was to move 
to stony Point, but were partly consoled 
by the thought that what was their loss 
would be for the good of Stony Point, 
which, though a town of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, had not one Christian resident, nor 
any Christian work done among its peo- 
ple. Mr. Fountainhead took up his work 
in October, 1905, leaving his wife in 
N—— till after Christmas. Shortly after 
the New Year I was invited to visit Stony 
Point and hold a meeting at their house. 
There were ‘several persons present and 
Mr. and Mrs. Fountainhead expressed a 
desire to start a self-supporting Christian 
work in Stony Point. I was asked to 
visit the place frequently; their house 
and their services were offered for Sun- 
day School and Christian meetings, and 
out of their own limited means they pro- 
posed to provide hymn-books and to pay 
the traveling expenses of a young man 
from N. twice a month. Mr. Foun- 
tainhead was more than fulfilling our ex- 
pectations as an earnest Christian in this 
benighted town, and within a year the 
little group of Christians had increased 
to thirteen, and the Sunday School of 
about roo scholars was hardly able to 
crowd into the house. Altogether I have 
never seen a more satisfactory develop- 
ment of Christian work in any com- 
munity. 


A recent visit to this town was an oc- 
casion of surprise to me. One after an- 
other the Christians opened their hearts. 
There seemed to be no reserve, and the 
secret of their success came to light. I 
found out what was the power behind 
the throne. It was not the faithfulness 
of Mr. Fountainhead, but the prayers of 
his little wife. The change of residence 
had thrown Mr. Fountainhead into a new 
social circle, and, separated from his 
wife, even for a few weeks, he had be- 
come chilled by association with his fel- 
low officials. Night after night they 
gathered around the festal board; wine 
flowed, and Geisha girls were called in to 
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lend their enchantment of pretty, laugh- 
ing faces and silly songs; and when three 
months later Mrs. Fountainhead joined 
her husband at Stony Point she noticed 
with anxiety the careless air that had 
come over him. Sometimes she perceived 
the odor of wine but she remonstrated 
and ‘entreated in vain and one night her 
heart sank within her at the sight of her 
husband’s unsteady gait. In the pent-up 
anguish of her bleeding heart she met 
him with searching eyes and trembling 
voice, “And is this you! You? Where 
is your God? Have you utterly for- 
gotten Him?” The arrow went to its 
mark; be bowed before her in penitence 
and with tears acknowledged his fault, 
and she with true womanly tact followed 
up her vantage. “Come,” said she, “you 
are a Christian man, and by you the 
Saviour is judged in this town. Stand 
up for your colors, and let us begin right 
now in the work for Christ here, we are 
not rich, but we can do something. Will 
you do it now?” Thus did this gentle, 
smiling, childlike little Japanese woman 
call her husband to his senses, and re- 
vive his old ideals, and it is round her 
prayers and earnestness and tact that this 
zealous Christian company has grown up. 


The influence of this little woman ap- 
peared in another man’s testimony. He 
is a policeman who some years ago was 
in my class of student police. Last sum- 
mer he was baptized, and at this meet- 
ing eight months later he said, “Teacher, 
when you baptized me last summer I did 
not have the right spirit. I was only out- 
wardly a Christian, and last fall’ God 
punished me for it. I burned my right 
leg badly and I felt that God had 
brought this upon me to make me re- 
pent. Afterwards I had a dream. In 
my dream I saw that we all went to our 
usual place of prayer. It was a roughly 
thatched booth on the mountain side. 
Under it were our benches, and I no- 
ticed that the right leg of one was 
broken, that one was mine. We de- 
cided that we must have a better place 
of prayer, one that would not leak when 
it rains, so we all nicked up our benches 
‘and started off. I gradually fell behind 
my companions and lost sight of them. 
Soon I came to a fork in the road and 
not knowing which road they had taken 
I followed the beaten track. Before long 
it appeared that this was no road at all, 
but the rocky bed of a mountain stream 
which grew rougher and steeper until at 
last I approached a village at the foot 
of the mountain. Here I inquiréd if my 
companions had passed this way. The 
people looked at me in astonishment and 
asked me how I had come there, for 
there was no road out of this village, 
and no one who came to it ever got out 
again. “Oh,” I said, “I came by that 


road,” and turning around to point to it, 
I saw that I had descended by a most 
precipious and dangerous cliff. I de- 
termined to go back, and, still, shoulder- 
ing my bench, I climbed with great ef- 
fort up the cliff and finally came back to 
the fork of the roads which I passed be- 
fore; there, looking along the road, | 
saw my companions in the far distance, 
worshipping in a cave in the mountain 
side. With great haste, I ran and came 
up to them. They all asked me where || 
had been, and what I was carrying. 
“This is my bench,” said I, and they all} 
laughed at me for working so hard to} 
carry a bench which was broken and use- 
less. I looked at. it, and, to be sure, it 
was broken beyond all repair. “Throw 
it away,’ they said, and I was about to 
throw it down the mountain side, when 
Mrs. Fountainhead protested. “No, no! 
don’t throw away a thing which the car- 
penter, with great care, made only last 
summer. There must be a way to mend 
it, so it will be of some use yet.” Just at 
that momient I awoke, and I saw clearly 
that this dream was a parable of my life. 
My bench, broken in the right leg, was 
no other than myself disabled by the ac- 
cident. By God’s grace I had been made 
new only last summer, and had entered 
the company of Christians, but for my 
carelessness I had fallen behind them, 
lost the way, and all but entered the place 
of destruction from which no one ever 
escapes; but through God’s mercy I| 
found my companions again, though it 
could only be by great earnestness and 
haste that I could make up in faith what 
I had lost in falling behind them. Then, 
they all laughed at me for carrying my 
useless bench, and I was just on the point 
of being castaway, but was kept from it | 
by Mrs. Fountainhead pleading for me. 
as one who had been made anew only 
last year, and for whom there was still a 
chance of restoration. And as [ awoke 
just at that moment, it seemed to me that 
God had accepted her prayer, and thus, 
at the last moment, I was saved from 
being a castaway. 

These are but a few of the many stir- 
ring things that were poured forth from 
the burning hearts of the little group of 
Christians on that dav, and I could not 
help thinking how different would have 
been the story of these people of Stonv 
Point but for the courage and faith of 
one little Jabanese woman. 

This little heroine had received her 
Christian training at a ‘““Mother’s Meet- 
ing” at which, however, her timidity and 
delicate reserve had always prevented her 
from taking a conspicuous part. Nor 
would this story ever have been heard, if 
it had not been for an opportune visit 
when the hearts of the people were full 
to overflowing and they told about her 


things which she never would have 
breathed to any one. Such incidents are 
occurring all the world around, though 
yet unknown to us, and ought to encour- 
age us to be faithful in sowing the seed, 
knowing that the harvest is plenteous, 
though we see only here and there an ex- 
ample of its golden fruitage. 


IR Seuss 
Honolulu, Jan. 1, 1908. 


WILLIAM BREWSTER OLESON. 


To many of us in the Islands the pres- 
ence of Mr. Oleson is so natural that it 
is hard to realize that he has been away 
fifteen years. 

The celebration of the twentieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Kame- 
hameha Schools brings him back in much 
the same vigor and with riper experience 
and increased efficiency. He has twice 
been a pioneer in educational work: when 
he went to Hilo in 1878 the Hilo Board- 
ing School was in need of a strong hand 
and economical management. Never well 
supplied with funds, the school then 
lacked almost everything save boys and 


| taro,—which last even had to be brought 


from a distance. Mr. Oleson was with 
this school till ’86 and there could much 
be said of the improvements in the school 
grounds and buildings and even more of 
effect of character, the result of those 
years. It was in this year that he was 
called by the trustees under the will of 
Bernice Pauahi Bishop to organize and 
take charge of the Kamehameha Schools. 
There was nothing but rocks on the Ka- 
lihi site, but soon the more important of 
ihe present buildings were under way. 

Some of the first students of Kame- 
hameha who met in October, 1887, had 
followed Mr. Oleson from Hilo and were 
the nucleus of the fine student body 
which gradually gathered, till there were 
between forty and fifty by the end of the 
school year. The history of those six 
years, which followed till June of 1893, 
when the Olesons went away, must be 
told elsewhere. They were full of organi- 
zation and change at Kamehameha and of 
stirring events in Honolulu where Mr. 
Oleson had a most important part. Dur- 
ing the revolution of °87 and the recon- 
struction that followed, Mr. Oleson was 
in constant demand. He was one of the 
celebrated committee of thirteen who 
waited on King Kalakaua with the well- 
known momentous results. More than 
once he was called upon to do some deli- 
cate political work requiring, first, cour- 
age and then finesse. All this time he was 
in close connection with the religious life 
of the town and was often heard in the 
Fort Street Church, of which he was a 
member. Increasing ill health and desire 
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to have his children educated on the! agreed that the Papal Church is symbol- 


mainland both contributed to his decision 
to go and the fifteen years he has spent 
on the mainland have been full of effi- 
cient service. A pastor in Worcester five 
years, in Warren eight, he has more re- 
cently supplied in Ware and Holyoke, 
maintaining a pretty home in Groton, 
Mass. 


When the “Alameda” of last month ap- 
peared there were a number of old 
students of Kamehameha on the wharf, 
most of whom quickly recognized their 
old teacher and were as quickly known 
by him in turn. In the various exer- 
cises of last week the Alumni of the 
school have easily proved the wisdom of 
their plan to get Mr. Oleson here for the 
celebration. A stirring address on the 
roth, a noble sermon on the following 
Sunday, vigorous addresses and appeals 
to the old boys at other times have shown 
the hold which Mr. Oleson has gained 
anew on the young people of Hawaii. It 
is hoped that Mr. and Mrs. Oleson can 
be induced to remain and take up some 
work in the Islands where their influence 
will continue to tell toward the uplift of 
the Islands. IP SIR, 


WHAT IS THE “MAN OF SIN,” OR 
THES FALSE PROPHBA? 


These are two different names used in 
New, Testament prophecy for what is evi- 
dently the same character. The former 
is used by Paul in 2d Thessalonians 
2:3-9. The latter is used in John’s Apo- 
calypse, Revelation 13:11-18; 16:13; 
19:20. By these names is designated a 
powerful agency of Satan, or the Evil 
One, which just before the victorious per- 
sonal Advent of Christ, is to accomplish 
very destructive misleadings of mankind. 
What is the Evil Agency? 

I may be permitted to premise that 
my conclusions upon this subject are the 
natural fruit of more than forty years at- 
tentive study of Scripture Prophecy, 
which was begun in conference with my 
venerated father, the early missionary, 
Rev. Artemas Bishop, who was learned in 
Greek and Hebrew, having been one of 
the chief translators of the Bible into the 
Hawaiian tongue. Prophecy was his fa- 
vorite study. We talked and correspond- 
ed much upon the subject, and read many 
and much-conflicting commentaries. Our 
conclusions agreed upon most of the lead- 
ing points: Prominently, that our Lord 
is at no very remote date suddenly to ap- 
pear from heaven in person, accompanied 
by His risen saints, to establish his Mil- 
lenial reign upon the earth. We also 


ized by the long-established symbol of 


“Harlot” for an Apostate Church. The| 


“Beast with seven heads and ten horns” 
symbolizes the great political organiza- 
tions of Imperial Civilization. 


But there was one formidable Agency 
of Satan’s own especial creation, speci- 
fied by both Paul and John, to whose 
identity there seemed to be no clue, as if 
it were something yet to appear. It is 
the one named at the head of this article. 
Now I have recently been led to a clear 
and definite conclusion upon this subject, 
aided thereto by recent developments both 
within and outside of the Church. That 
formidable agency of Satanic Error has 
at last assumed definite shape, and can 
now be discerned in successful activity. 

This “False Prophet” is nothing else 
than the perverted and Satanized doctrine 
of Evolution, which lies at the root of all 
the Anti-Christian Infidelity of the pres- 
ent day. Evolution, as correctly con- 
ceived, is grand and undeniable Truth, 
and the Glory of modern Science. It is 
the Creator’s method and handmaid. But 
the evil Father of Lies has seized upon 
it, and has perverted it to his own deadly 
service. He has converted it into a gi- 
gantic and poisonous falsehood for the 
overthrow of the Bible and of Christ, and 
for the destruction of souls. 

See how this Satanized Evolution fits 
the description of the “Man of Sin” in 
2d Thessalonians. ‘He opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called 
God, or that is worshipped.” Evolution 
is made to account for everything, so that 
there is no farther use for God. No de- 
signing or diverting Creator is any more 
needed or indicated. Such is the mean- 
ing of the teachings of Spencer and 
Haeckel. There is no God. Evolution 
has usurped His throne, and “sitteth in 
the temple of God, showing himself that 
he is God,” all the God there is. His 
“coming is according to the working of 
Satan, with all power and signs and lying 
wonders.” All the mighty power and 
marvels of Modern Science are employed 
to dazzle the world in support of this 
Anti-Christian falsehood, and the un- 
thinking world is drawn after it as “free- 
thinkers.” 

But in Revelation 13:11-18, this false 
prophet is described as a new special 
“beast” or hostile agency cooperating 
with the original “greatbeast” or organ- 
ized Imperial forces. We are compelled 
to identify this second beast with the 
‘false prophet,” by the specified fate of 
the latter in chapter 19:20, as compared 
with chapter 13:13-17. Now we find a 
certain peculiar work of this second 
beast or false prophet specified in chap- 
ter 11:17, where he is described as slay- 
ing the “two witnesses.” 


There has been great controversy as to 
the meaning of the “‘two witnesses,’ who 
prophecy during a protracted period of 
‘1260 days” (symbolic of years). Hav- 
ing no space for discussion, I simply 
state that I am entirely convinced that 
the “Two Witnesses” symbolize the 
Bible, which for such long ages has been 
the Lord’s abiding Testimony to His Re- 
vealed Truth. That testimony has gone 
on with greatest efficiency through the 
ages of Christendom. But now a time 
has arrived when that Scripture testi- 
mony is being effectively discredited. 
The Bible is being set at naught. The 
Two Witnesses are being slain. 


Who is doing this? It is the special 
work of the Destructive Higher Critics, 
employed by the same evil agency of the 
“Man of Sin” or “Anti-Christ” or “False 
Prophet.” This is precisely what that 
Bedeviled Evolution is now doing. It is 
the Fundamental Tenet of the Rationaliz- 
ing Critics, that all Religious Belief has 
been the gradual outgrowth of Evolution 
in human thought, and is not at all the 
product of any direct Revelation from 
God. The human mind has simply 
evolved all religion by its own inward 
activity. God could never have directly 
revealed Himself to Man, either in Eden, » 
or at Sinai. All the direct revelations of 
God as alleged in the Bible are therefore 
to be discarded as mythical. And the 
whole business of the Critics is to invent 
ways in which the superstition grew up 
that Moses and others wrote the Sacred 
Books. This is the fundamental tenet 
and method of the Destructive Higher 
Critics. 

This process of “slaying the witnesses” 
is already far advanced, and there is 
getting to be among the Churches a wide- 
spread contempt for the authority of the 
Bible. In the leading Divinity Schools 
of New England, candidates for the 
Christian Ministry of late years are sys- 
tematically taught to reject the clearest 
testimony of Christ and His Apostles, 
and the longest established Bible Doc- 
trines are calmly discarded. This Satan- 
ized Evolution has thus advanced very 
far in its deadly work of slaying the wit- 
nesses, or discrediting the Bible. 

In all this dark crisis, our assured and 
boundless comfort is, that this is only a 
final desperate effort of the Enemy of 
Souls. It is the immediate Precursor of 
the Lord’s own victorious Appearing, 
when He will “consume” this Anti-Christ 
“with the Spirit of His mouth, and de- 
stroy him with the brightness of His 
Coming.” Blessed will be they whom He 
shall find faithful. 


S. E. BISHORS 
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LETTER FROM KALAUPAPA. 


I received yours of December 20th and 
also the eight boxes of fruit. We regret 
the steamer did not get here until Thurs- 
day morning and our exercises took place 
Christmas night. But we are going to give 
these out Sunday, December 29th. Here 
is our report of our exercises: The 
night before was taken up by the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society and in the morn- 
ing Christmas services in commemoration 
of the day were held, and after that the 
gifts were distributed to the five differ- 
ent classes, first to 9 little children, 15 of 
older men and 26 older women, 20 young 
men and 29 young women and 19 from 
Kalawao, so that the total number of 
regular schools, some friends from out- 
side were 42, making a total of 160. 

After the giving of the presents to the 
pupils the rest were parcelled out to the 
onlookers and soon the church was full 
of the sounds of all kinds of horns, very 
much like Gideon’s band proceeding 
toward Jericho. The whole audience was 
filled with joy on account of these gifts 
and they extend their thanks to you and 
to those wno have given these Christmas 
presents. The number of presents this 
year was greater than the preceding 


years. With cordial greetings. 
(Signed) DAVID KAAIT. 
BEPER CHRISTMAS: 
Remi AmMertOtli< farms 4 ch sa: $ 10.00 
Pie ee, A Olemani. . i...’ . 5.00 
cee ie Gute hs... os ea ci an 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. F.C. Atherton.... 10.00 
Bie titania Vacha \-r.iu5.. 3s. - 2.75 
LUE See an a ee 5.00 
eG he Fe PAOD PET: os avec. eves 10.00 
Kaumakapili Sunday School .... 5.00 
ETSY 2 a ei a a 20.60 
PMMEIGIGIICO sc... eed esses s+ 5 5.00 
MROEN OME: fen oir sie Neo ep wrag a  eefleysl> vo ts 120 
Pauaan Band—K..G.S......... 5.00 
James Awai and Normal Class... 5.00 
Perv LF Lear. ocd. cries osc 5-00 
imazenoantord B, Dole... ....).. 10.00 
$104.55 
For Bills— 
lg ID IRC eee $ 7.80 
PMO AMATICISN «ere a 10.95 
PMO S ooo ie ei te oe 4.80 
OSC Sanaa 6.50 
Dyelemichols......... 3.35 
Pieter)... 5. ..e ese 28.65 
Peomecandy Co....... 12.05 
Paws fordan’........ 7s 
Pa 22125 
$ 97.20 
Balance on hand ...... Sess 
Bln Se 


A COURT ROOM SCENE. 


A policeman in Japan, having arrested 
a gang of eight mien, led them up for ex- 
amination. The one who seemed to be 
the leader was an old man, who obstin- 
ately refused to give any information; 
they had to give him up and try another. 
The policeman was talking to a friend 
about God, and the friend said: ‘‘Pshaw, 
nobody knows anything about God, or 
whether there is one.” “I know,” said 
the policeman, “for I have had experi- 
ence,’ and he began telling some of his 
reasons. The obstinate old man was sit- 
ting not far off, and leaned forward to 
hear the conversation. Bye and bye he 
said, “I’d like to hear about that God.” 
So the policeman began talking to him, 
“Friend, you are getting quite along in 
life and haven’t many more years here, 
but when you die that isn’t the end of 
you, you will go either to the place of 
happiness or the place of punishment. 
What are you going to say when you 
meet this God? You can hide your sins 
here, but you can’t hide them from him. 
He sees our hearts, and knows even our 
thoughts, and if we try to hide our sins 
from| Him, we will go to the place of 
punishment, but if we confess our sins 
and trust the Saviour he gave us, He will 
forgive us and save us. Of course, if you 
confess your sin here, you will be put in 
prison, but it’s better to be put in prison 
than to be punished in-hell for your sins.” 
After learning the way more fully, the 
old man said, “I want to be a/Christian, 
and I will confess my sin right here.” He 
did so, and was sent to prison, but seemed 
perfectly satisfied, and asked the police- 
man to visit him often and explain every- 
thing to him. The policeman gave him a 
New Testament, telling him to keep up 
courage, and he would see him from time 
to time, and he hoped that when he got 
out of prison he would come to the Chris- 
tians, who would be his friends and help 
him to live a good life. “Thus,” said the 
policeman, ‘“‘speaking about God in the 
court room led to the confession of a 
crime, and perhaps something better for 
the old man. PASS Ss 


KAUAI NOTES. 


An event of more than usual interest 
and importance has been the visit of Mr. 
J. G. Woolley to Kauai. His time and 
attention were mostly devoted to the 
schools, among whom he conducted a 
campaign of education against the evils 
of drink. He made an extended tour of 
the island and visited every school—with 
one exception. He met with the utmost 


respect and attention wherever he went 
and awakened a good deal of interest 
among both children and teachers, which 
cannot fail of producing good results in 
the future. 

On Saturday evening, Dec. 7, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. M. Lydgate, with whom he was 
staying, invited eight of the prominent 
gentlemen of Lihue to dinner to meet Mr. 
Woolley. It proved to be a most enjoy- 
able and congenial affair, where the ex- 
cellent’ dinner was only surpassed by the 
wit and geniality of the guests. Mr. 
Woolley commended himself as the most 
delightful of guests and the prince of 
story tellers, though he thinks he met his 
match and more in one of local renown. 
The flow of wit and humor was unbroken 
and the evening slipped away so quickly 
that the wives and daughters waiting at 
home for the return of their lords were 
telephoning to know what had become of 
them before they were aware how late it 
was. It was a valuable object lesson in 
evidence of the success of a strictly tem- 
perance dinner. f 

On Sunday morning Mr. Woolley 
preached in the Lihue Church and gave 
his hearers a fine sermon on the text 
“Present your bodies an acceptable sacri- 
fice,’ etc. Conversational rather than ora- 
torical in style and not given to much 
action there is a quiet charm and a tone 
of intensity as well as a flavor of humor 
about his speech which captivates his 
audience and holds them spell-bound— 
one moment wreathed in smiles, the next 
on the verge of tears. Withal there is a 
very commendable spirit of toleration and 
charity underlying all he savs which wins 
people’s favor. He denounces no one— 
and yet he grips the conscience of every- 
one. It spoke well for his character as a 
man that his dinner acquaintances of the 
evening before—who were many of them 
men seldom seen in church, were among 
his most attentive and appreciative listen- 
ers. 

Conducted by Mr. Lydeate he address- 
ed the church audience at Koloa in the 
afternoon and then hastened on to Eleele 
where they were cordially entertained by 
Mr. and Mrs. Stodart. Here a large and 
appreciative audience made un from Mc- 
Bryde and Makaweli gathered in the 
Eleele hall and were delightfully enter- 
tained and stimulated by his racy and 
incisive appeal for prohibition. 

Mr. Woolley has made some very good 
friends on Kauai and has won the respect 
and admiration of all who heard him. 

The annual fair for the Lihue Library 
was held in Lihue under the management 
of Mr. Lydgate, Dec. 3. Owing to the 
absence of many of the best patrons of 
the library and owing also to the un- 
favorable weather, the returns were 
somewhat smaller than usual—$60 was 
netted. 
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The various Sunday schools on the 
Island have been busy with their Christ- 
mas festivities, which have been uncom- 
monly successful. 

A new departure this year is the 
Christmas remembrances which have 
been distributed in the public schools at 
Lihue. This is due to the activity of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. B. Alexander and the gener- 
osity of wealthy friends. 

Special Thanksgiving services were 
held at the Lihue Church on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. They were of a musical and re- 
sponsive character, with a sermon by the 
pastor, Rev. J. M. Lydgate, deprecating 
the widespread tendency to make business 
paramount of our other more important 
interest in life. The church was beauti- 
fully decorated in bougainvillea. 

Mr. Lydgate’s plan of distributing in- 
struction to Sunday school teachers and 
pastors over the Island is meeting with 
much favor. Once a month he imparts 
such instruction in Hawaiian at Hana- 
pepe, Lihue and Kilauea. Large classes 
avail themselves of the privilege. 

Lihue Sunday School is erecting a 
commodious and comfortable building 
specially for the primary classes. The 
school is in a very flourishing condition 
owing very largely to the interest of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Rice and family. 

Mr. W. H. Rice, president of the Sun- 
day School Association, has been makin? 
a tour of Kauai in the interest of the 
Sunday Schools. He is now on Mau: 
largely in the same interest. 

The Kilauea church-going community 
deserve much credit for loyalty and cour- 
age. On the occasion of their regular 
service a few Sundays ago the weather 
was most inauspicious and the roads very 
bad, yet they all appeared in their places 
as usual. 

Kilauea Union Church—English sp2ak 
ing—has organized a choir and is doirg 
excellent work in the -cultivation of 
church music. Iq Wiledb 


GOOD NEWS. 


The following letter speaks for itself: 
Hartford, Conn., Dec. 5th, 1997. 


Rey. Doremus Scudder, D. D., 
Honolulu, T. H. 


My Dear Dr. Scudder: 


The other day Mr. Akana came to see 
me about his course, and plead very earn- 
estly for an extension of his period of 
study. I asked him to put his request 
in writing that I might submit it to the 
consideration of the Faculty. This he 
did, and I laid his petition before the 
Faculty at its meeting last week. Mr. 
Akana requests that his course be ex- 


tended to five years, and that next Octo- 
ber he be admitted to full standing in the 
Junior Class. He does this on the ground 
that he has come to see directions in 
which he believes he can be of service to 


his own race, and he is very desirous to| 


have a full equipment for his task. I 
have already told you. how deeply we 
have been interested in ‘him. He has 
manifested an unbounded eagerness for 
knowledge and very great ability in its 
acquirement. His. hearty and happy spirit 
has won the affection of both the students 
and Faculty. We, therefore, unanimous- 
ly desire to do our best for him, and the 
Faculty voted that they approve of Mr. 
Akana’s request and recommend to the 
Board of Trustees of the Seminary its 
approval. They also instructed me to 


communicate with the Hawaiian Evan-' 


gelical Association, through you, to re- 


i 


quest your approval of this change. We 
recognize that it defers for two years 
more the time at which Mr. Akana will 
be available for practical work in the 
Islands. On the other hand, we believe 
that he will be immensely better ‘fitted 
for his work. The one ground of hesita- 
tion which we had lay in the possibility 
that his successors might feel they had a 
right to the same treatment. If you ap- 
prove of our present recommendation we 
desire that you should authoritatively ex- 
plain to the next batch of students, three 
of whom we expect in October, 1908, that 
they are here simply for three years, and 
that Mr. Akana’s course of five years is 
not to be considered as a precedent ap- 
plicable in their cases. 


Yours sincerely, 


W. Doucias MACKENZIE. 


JAPANESE CHRISTIAN PLANT, WAILUKU 


MISSION WORK IN WAILUKU. 


3y Rev. GricHt TANAKA. 


We have been praying to our Lord that 
we might get a new church, school and 
parsonage during this year. God an- 
swered our prayer, and we were given 
chece three nice buildings, a school, a 
yarsonage and a lodging house for Y. M. 
re 

At first we were given a good lot in 
the middle of Wailuku. It cost about 
$2,300. Then we built a School and Par- 
sonage on No. These two buildings 
cost $2,000. Then we finished the Lodg- 
ing House by the end of November. It 
cost about $400. This house has six 
rooms; twelve men stay there. 
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Also we received nine souls on Dee. 
15th, 1907, and last June we received 
one; so there have been ten people con- 
verted this year. Is it not a good har- 
vest? We are grateful to our God: for 


i these gifts, both the material and spiritual 


harvest. 

There remains one great thing for us to 
accomplish, namely, to build a church in 
the next year. Please pray for the new 
church. 


THRUM’S ANNUAL—NEW ITEMS 
OF VANCOUVER’S VISE 


Mr. Thrum’s Hawaiian Annual for 
1908 is, as usual, a mine of well-assorted 
wealth of information. In addition to the 
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invariable fund of accurate statistics, 
commercial, social, geographical, etc., we 
are presented with forty pages of careful 
accounts of remains of the ancient Ha- 
waiian heiaus or temples, including a 
series of legends thereto relating. 
Twenty-five pages are devoted to Ha- 
waiian volcanic phenomena, with illus- 
trations. A table is given, stating the 
dates and character of thirty eruptive ac- 
tivities of Mauna Loa and Kilauea, be- 
ginning with 1790. 

Of exceptional value is a. hitherto un- 
published account of an inland trip from 
Kealakekua made in February, 1793, by 
Vancouver’s naturalist, A. Menzies. It 
seems to be incorrectly entitled “An Early 
Ascent of Mauna Loa,” since no attempt 
seems to have been made to ascend the 
main mountain. Menzies’ original manu- 
script was heard of in the British Museum 
by the eminent geologist, Dr. Charles H. 
Hitchcock, through whose information 
Mr. Thrum has done the great service of 
obtaining and publishing a copy. A 
minor historical item contained is the fact 
that Vancouver’s bull and cows were 
landed at Napoopoo, and not at Kawai- 
hae, as stated in Fornander’s chrono- 
logical table. Menzies saw the bull after 
landing, in precarious condition. But he 
happily survived to become the progeni- 
tor of the half million of Bipis which 
have since then decorated the slopes of 
Mauna Kea. 


Menzies penetrated the interior for 
three days, an estimated distance of six- 
teen miles, but not reaching the upper 
limit of the forest. He was full of ad- 
miration of the skill and industry of the 
natives’ cultivation of the rugged, but 
fertile ground, very correctly describing 
their methods. Of great interest is his 
account of the numerous and immense 
koa trees, and the natives’ labor in fell- 
ing, hewing, and dragging them to the 
shore. And we know that their only 
tools were their stone koi or adzes. 

The extreme and multiplex supersti- 
tions of the people attracted Menzies’ at- 
tention. This was an essential factor of 
the royal authority. Priest and King 
combined to hold the people in thorough 
subjection. Kamehameha utilized this re- 
ligious element to the utmost, while his 
successors, Lot and Kalakaua, strove to 
revive the old superstitions in the inter- 
est of absolutism, thus leading to the 
“wreck of the monarchy. In Vancouver's 
time the land was still swarming with 
dense population, which war and import- 
ed disease were already wasting. The 
present writer knew seventy years ago a 
still dense population on that barren 
Kona shore and fertile upland, half of 
whose adults had witnessed the days of 
Vancouver, and many of their aged ones 
had seen the discoverer Cook. Now the 


long rollers still dash against the rugged 
lava points, but the crested waves are va- 
cant of the merry surf riders who once 
glided swiftly on their glossy fronts un- 
der the tumbling crests. 


See B: 


PASTOR OKUBO OF OAKLAND, 
WHILOM OF HONOLULU. 


A feast for the eyes and what was 
more, a feast for the heart, awaited me 
as, one Sunday evening, I went to the 
service of the Japanese branch of the 
First Congregational Church of Oak- 
land. No intimation had been given that 
I might be there, because I wished to 
see the service just as-it usually is. When 
I reached the head of the stairway a lady 
usher gave me cordial greeting, and 
brought me to my place so pleasantly as 
to utterly dispel the querv which at first 
startled me: “Has the church declined 
till no man can be found for this work?” 
It was further removed as I looked over 
the assembly. The chairs were set as 
closely together as they could be, and 
every chair but two was occupied. Bro. 
Okubo, the pastor, had already begun to 
preach and every eye was upon him,— 
and so were mine within two minutes, 
though of course I could not understand 
a word that was said. There was some- 
thing in his calm earnestness, in the 
pantomime of his gesticulation, in the 
look of his eyes, that held me. I don’t 
wonder that his people love and prize and 
honor him. 


This branch has taken such deep root 
that it will soon be severed from the 
grand old mother tree, and will stand in 
its place a separate church and the first 
fully organized Japanese Congregational 
Church in California, and so far as I 
know in America. It owns a good lot 
fully paid for, the title being for the 
present in three individuals holding it in 
trust for the church. After it has become 
duly recognized and received to the Bay 
Association it will be incorporated, will 
take to itself the lot and will begin to 
build the church, the plans for which are 
now being drawn. It is looking forward 
with considerable enthusiasm to a time 
when it will be independent of Dr. Pond, 
a consummation which that individual is 
looking forward to with great joy. It 
now has sixty-six members. It con- 
tributes already more than one-half of 
the expenses of the mission including the 
exhorbitant rental demanded for the mis- 
sion house. About a dozen of its mem- 
bers are ladies,—intelligent and earnest. 
Ten conversions were reported as God’s 
seal upon its work during the last fiscal 


year of our mission, while the amount 
raised by it for Christian work, including 
that for the purchase of the lot, amounts 
ee a $3,000.—Dr, Pond in The Pa- 
cific. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


CuristMAs MAKING, by J. R. Miller, 
New. York, T. Y. Crowell & Co. Dr. 
Miller is at his best in writing of this na- 
ture. Quiet, thoughtful, — spiritually 
minded, he points his lessons with the 
power of gentleness. This little booklet 
is a gem for the holiday season. 


A Curistmas AnTHOoLoGcy, New York, 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. The compiler of 
this collection of verses has done a real 
service. The names of the poets whose 
work is represented include Shakespeare, 
30lton, Watts, Southwell, Jonsun, Dun- 
bar, Whittier, Byron, Milton, Coleridge, 
Neal, Tennyson, Procter, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Scott, Herrick, Tusser, Swin- 
burne, M. Arnold, Longfellow, Bryant, 
Dunne, Heber, and others. The work is 
well done and the collection will be wel- 


come in many a home where Christmas is 
loved. 


A WORD FOR THE STRANGER. 


Citizens of Honolulu may have no need 
of signs at the corners indicating the 
names of the streets, but the stranger is 
often embarrassed because so many 
streets, especially in the business section 
of the city, are unmarked. It gives a 
city an air of friendliness to the stranger, 
if the names of the streets are posted at - 
every corner. NEW COMER. 


“LEARN OF ME.” 


A Buddhist priest of prominence, ap- 
preciating the importance of reaching the 
young, recently requested one of our 
preachers for information as to conduct- 
ing Sunday Schools. We would suggest 
that he take lessons of Him who took the 
little ones up in His arms and blessed 
them. 


Join the MEN’S BIBLE READ- 
ING MOVEMENT at the Y. M. 
G A. 


THE FRIEND. 


IF YOU BELIEVE 


IN THE WISDOM OF 


A RELIGIOUS BOOKSTORE 


IN HONOLULU 


Where you can find your favorite author, where you can come in and 
look over the latest books in Missionary onde Sociological lines; where you 
can get a choice Bible, Hymn- books, Peloubets Notes, Volume of Poems 
or the better grade of Fiction, without waiting for SS things to come from 
the States, then send in or come in and try us. Send your friends to. If 
our friends approve of us in this manner we propose to continue our book 
department and make it a permanent institution. We believe in it, DO 
YOU? 

We have had many surprises for our patrons in the way of dainty editions, 
well selected titles and low prices. ‘They have expressed their pleasure and 
fib sent their friends to us. Now if you have not tried us won't you please 

O SO. 

Among other things you will find a choice line of books for young people, 
not only stories but more permanent works, such as [he Scientific American 
Reference Book, Stepping Stones to American History, Leading American 
Soldiers, The American Boys’ Handy Book, Things a Boy Should 
Know About Electricity and Practical Boat Building: For older readers 
we have such books as [he Passing of Korea, by Hulbert; New Era in the 
Phillipines, by Brown. China and America To-day, by Arthur Smith. 
Social Progress, Josiah Strong. Life of Fred’k Douglass, by Booker T. 
Washington. The Pacific Islanders, by Pierson. Days Off, by Henry 
Van Dyke. ‘The Mediator, by Steiner. 

The Weavers by Gilbert Parker. The Clansman, by Dixon. The 
Greater America, Ralph D. Paine. The new Standard Dictionary, Web- 
ster's, all sizes. College Songs, National Songs, Anthem Books. Sets of 
Eliot, Dickens, Guizot, Bronte, Browning, Cyclopaedias and History. We 
make a specialty of School and Sunday School supplies of all kinds, also 
Subscriptions at Club Rates to all Periodicals. 

We are in our new store on the ground floor where you will easily 


find us. 
HAWAIIAN: BOARD BOOK ROOMS © "Nenager 


ALAKEA AND MERCHANT STREETS : : HONOLULU 
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Don’t You Want 
A SMALL ORGAN 


We have recently received 


a consignment of 


Estey Organs 


STANDARD ALL OVER THE WORLD AND 


Bilhorn Organs 


Easily Portable, will fold 
up like a hand satchel, 
sweet toned and very dur- 
able. 
$35 to $90. 
Price Lists. 


Prices range from 


Send > for 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


RECORD OF EVENTS. 


Dec. 5.—Mr. and Mrs. Chas. M. Cooke 
increase their former gift of $20,000 for 
a Library Building at Oahu College to 
$35,000. 

6th.—Prof. Willis T. Pope of Normal 
School appointed Dean. of College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

7th—S. N. Castle Estate presents the 
valuable residence of the late Mother 
Castle in Manoa Valley to the Associated 
Kindergarten and Children’s Aid Society, 
hitherto housed at old Castle home at 
Kawaiahao. 

8th.—Dangerous fire timely suppressed, 
corner of King street and Iwilei Road, 
10:30 p. m. 

7th.—Brilliant Baldwin-Rice wedding, 
Puunene, Maui. 

1oth.—At 2 a. m., boiler house at Wai- 
manalo destroyed by fire. Loss $4,000. 


Rev. Alexander Mackintosh retired 
after thirty-six years’ service as Principal 
of Royal School. 

rith.—U. S. Mail robbed of $3,500 in 
specie near Waimea, Hawaii. 

13th—Rev. W. B. Oleson, the first 
Principal of Kamehameha Schools, ar- 
rives to take part in Twentieth Anniver- 
sary. 

18th—Fires 10 a. m., near junction of 
Kukui and Liliha, destroying Sharratt 
cottage; also on King, near Liliha, burn- 
ing roof of See Yup Joshhouse. 

19th.—T wentieth Founder’s Day, spe- 
cially observed by Kamehameha Schools. 
Address by Dr. Oleson. 

Earthquake shock in Honolulu, 8:45 
p.m. More severe at Lahaina; light at 
Hilo. 

21st.——Chemical engine suppresses a 
fire in Young Garage. 

Stevedore Kanelau dies of cholera, con- 
tracted from Japanese steamer. Quaran- 
tine established. 

22nd.—Charman house burned at Ko- 
loa, Kauai, built by Rev. Daniel Dole. 

24th.—Palama Settlement receives 
from friends the donation of a much 


| needed piece of land to enlarge its plant. 


DIED. 


TWOMBLEY—In Newton, Mass,, Nov. 18, the 
Rev. Alexander Stevenson Twombley, D. D., 
aged 75 years, formerly a pastoral supply of 
Central Union Church. 

SHIELDS—In Honolulu, Dec. 6, Mrs. Walter 
C. Shields, aged 35 years. 

SEWARD—At Washington, Dec. 5, Major W. 
T. Seward, who imported the arms for Ho- 
nolulu Insurrection of 1894, 

WHITNEY—In Honolulu, T. H., Dee. 22, 1907, 
Captain Benjamin D. Whitney, aged 75 
years, the senior whaleman in Hawaii. 

CAREY—In Honolulu, Dee. 24, Thomas Carey, 
37 years in Hawaii, aged 71, Sherman’s 
orderly in Civil War. 


MARRIED, 


SCHULTZE-BANHAM—At Waimea, Kauai, 
Noy. 16, William K. Schultze, of Makaweli 
Plantation, to Miss Mabel Gertrude, daugh- 
ter of Rey. H. E. Banham, a former pastor 
at Waimea. 

MACKINTOSH - WITHERBEE — At Kew 
Chureh, London, Nov. 7, Rev. Canon Mac- 
kintosh, of Honolulu, to Miss Maud Wither- 
bee. 

CROCKETT-MILLER—At Honolulu, Dee, 5, 
James’ J. Crockett to Miss Caroline Edna 
Miller. 

DIETZ-BARROWS—In Santa Rosa, Cal., Nov. 
15, H. Werner Dietz, of Honolulu, to Miss 
Edith Ainslie Barrows. 

RICE-BALDWIN—At Puunene, Maui, Dec. 7, 
Harold Waterhouse Rice to Miss Charlotte 
McKinney Baldwin. 

HENSHALL-HENSHALL—At Honolulu, Dec. 
10, Geo, F. Henshall to Mrs. Gertrude 
Afong Henshall. 


BORN. 


AteC@rockett) Calit,,, Decs 12) 91907, 2 
son to Mr. and Mrs. Allan W. Judd. 


YOUR COMPANIONS 


Can be the wisest men and women. 
You can enjoy their greatest wisdom or 
their most entertaining stories at a small 
outlay by visiting or writing to the new 
Hawaiian Board Book Rooms. We 


mention afew of the recent arrivals in 
Books. 


China and America Today—Arthur 


LIBS Sone maraees deep eT os 2 $1.25 
Christ and Science—Prof. F. H. 

Sinithy, foe. ete, ater ae 25 
The Marks of a Man—Speer..... 1.10 


New Era in the Philipines—A. H. 


TONING tah RLM Sc He oye as 1.25 
Robert Clark of the Panjab. ...... 1.75 
Griffith John 50 Years in China... 2.25 
On the Border of Pigamy Land... 1.25 
The White Peril in the Far East— 

CCIM eRe Sno ah cis karan tahoe 1.00 
Social Progress—Josiah Strong... 1.00 
The Art of the Singer—Henderson 1.25 
Most Popular College Songs..... .50 
Songs of All Colleges........... 1.50 
An Uncrowned Queen—The Story 

of Prancis ©.) Willard! .0...... B/S) 
America’s Awakening—Allen.... 1.25 
The Citizens Part in Government 

SEIN steal RCOl ese nck name o dito basen 1.00 
Four Aspects of Civic Duty —Taft 1.10 
Ship Subsidies—Dunmore....... 1.00 
Industrial Education—Person.... 1.00 
Growth and Education—Tyler ... 1.50 
Analytical Psychology—Witmer.. 1.65 
The Vanguard—A Tale of Korea. 1.50 
The Mediator—Steiner.... me al 850 
Dr. Luke of the Labrador—Nor- 

mane Dun canteen ete oe 1.50 
White Bire—Oxenhamesr..5..0.. 1625 
The Weavers—Gilbert Parker.... 1.50 
The Clansman—Thomas Dixon Jr. 1.50 
Franlein Schmidt & Mr. Anstruther 1.50 
Joseph Vance—De Morgan...... 1.50 
Alice For Short—De Morgan..... 1,50 
Awakening of Helena Richie..... 1.50 
The Adventure ofa Freshman.... 1.25 
New Chronicles of Rebecca Wig- 

GUNS oe oo oa CORLe Ce eres Wy ete 1.25 
Scientific American Reference Book 1.50 


These are only a few of our tempting 
books. Come in and see what else we 
have. 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS 


MERCHANT AND ALAKEA ST. 
Honolulu, T. H. 
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The Bank of Hawaii, Ltd. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the Territory 


of Hawaii. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL. . 2.06 sscees $600,000.00 
SUB PIU 22) fo aieci tials, ol.0.< cgareee ste 300,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS ..... \...-107,346.65 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 
@harles ‘Mz Cooke Go .2...eeeeerteres President 


Pj Cx ONO ei wis eteersts-csonstusienenete Vice-President 
F. W. Macfarlane........ 2nd Vice-President 
GAH, Cooke: teen vii < Sarereene she teats Cashier 
Chas. Hustace, Jr......... Assistant Cashier 
BY. OB Damon oy cesses cies tee Assistant Cashier 


E. F. Bishop, E. D. Tenney, J. A. McCandless, 
C. H. Atherton and F. C. Atherton, 
COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS DEPART- 
MENT. 
Strict Attention Given to all Branches of 
Banking. 
JUDD BUILDING. 


E..O; HALL ©. SON 


In addition to Hardware and 
General Merchandise have now a 
complete assortment of 

HOUSEHOLD GOODS, 
including ‘Crockey, Glassware, 
Stoves, Kitchen Furniture, Re- 
frigerators and Ice Chests, Etc. 
Also Garden Tools of all kinds, 
Rubber Hose, Lawn Mowers. 

Call and examine our stock at 
the Hall Building. 


S.J DAY eeC@! 


FINE GROCERIES 
OLD Kona Coffe a Specialty 


B.F. Ehlers & Co. 


P.O.;,BOX 7/6 
HONOLULU, T.H. 


The Leading Dry 
Goods House in the 
Territory. Especial 
attention given to 
Mail Orders. 


ALWAYS USE 


California Rose... 
GREAMERY BUTTER 


Guaranteed the Best and full 16 


HENRY MAY & CO. Lrp. 
22 TELEPHONES——-—92 


FORT STREET. | 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
° Importers and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


OPP & COMPANY, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
CHAIRS TO RENT. 


Nos. 1053-1059 Bishop St. - - Honolulu. 


| 


A LEXANDER & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS—H. P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 
| Castle, 1st Vice-Pres't; W. M. Alexander, 2d 
Vice-Pres’'t; J. P. Cooke, Treas.; W. O. 
| Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


| SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 


| AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
| Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co., Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
| Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Planta- 
tion. 


Yeu. Marn 109 


CLUB STABLES 
FORT ST., ABOVE HOTEL 
'RIGS OF ALL KINDS 
GOOD HORSES 
CAREFUL DRIVERS 


C, A. Bevurna, Mgr 


BANKERS. 
st 


Gana SPRECKELS & CO., 


Draw Exchange on the prixcipal ports of the 
world and transact a general 
banking business. 


Se 


Honolulu Hawaiian Islands. 


MUSIC ROLLS 


A few choice bargains in leather 
Music Rolls and Lap Tablets. 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms | 


@ BREWER & CO., Limited, 


General Mercantile Commission Agents. 
Queen St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Agricultural Co., 
Onomea Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., Wai- 
luku Sugar Co., Makee Sugar Co., Haleakala 
Ranch Co., Kapapala Ranch. 

Planters’ Line Shipping Co., 

Agents Boston Board of Underwriters. 

Agents Philadelphia Board of Underwriters. 


LIST OF OFFICERS—Charles M. Cooke, 
President; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President 
and Manager; E. Faxon Bishop, Treasurer and 
Secretary; F. W. Macfarlane, Auditor; P. C. 
Jones, C. H. Cooke, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


< bie RECELVED 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE IMMIGRANT. 


By PROF, EDWARD A, STEINER 
of Grinnell College, Iowa. 


A book by a scholar. once himself an immigrant 
= ho has crossed the ocean many times, often in the 
s eerage and made a carefuland intelligent study of 
he people coming to our shores. Trice $1.75. 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS. 


EWERS & ‘COOKE, Ltd> 


DEALERS IN 
PAINTS. Etc. 


WALL PAPERS, 
MATERIALS, 
LUMBER, BUILDING 


Honolulu, T. H. 


W G. IRWIN & CO., 
é 


Fort Street, Honolulu 
SUGAR FACTORS 


AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 
Agents for the Oceanic Steamship Co. 
W. W. AHANA & CO, LTD. 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 


P. O, Box 986. Telephone Blue 2741 
62 King Street 


CLOTHES CLEANED AND’ REPAIRED. 


HENRY H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect Em- 
balming School of San Francisco, Cal., 
also of The Renouard Training School 
for Embalmers of New York. And a 
Licensed Embalmer for the State of 
New York, also a member of the State 
Funeral Directors Association of Cali- 
fornia, _ 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. 


Chairs to Rent. 
LOVE BUILDING 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 
Telephones: Office Main 64. Res. cor. 
Richards and Beretania, Blue 3561. 


. 
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OLD MISSION HOME 


THE FRIEND. 


HAWAIIAN TRUST €0.,| THE BS 8 coe ODED DLS GND, 


LIMITED 
Is published the first week of each month 


be : : in Honolulu, T. H., at the Hawaiian Board 

Fare: Mitte, Life Book Rooms, cor. Alakea and Merchants 

and Accident Sts. Subscription price, $1.50 per year. 
Insurance. : 


SURETY ON BONDS 


Plate Glass, Employers’ Liability, 
and Burglary Insurance 


923 Fort Street, Safe Deposit 
Building. 


All business letter should be addressed 
and all M. O.’s and checks should be made 
out to 

THEODORE RICHARDS, 


Business Manager of The Friend. 
P. O. Box 489. 


All communications of a literary character 


OLLEGE CHILES: 


The magnificent residence trace of 


should be addressed to DOREMUS SCUDDER, 
the Oahu College. 


MANAGING EpiTor oF THE FRIEND, 
cor. Alakea & Merchant Sts., Honolulu, T, H 


and mus! reach the Board Rooms by the Bes: of 
the month 


COOL CLIMATE, SPLENDID VIEW 


The cheapest and most desirable lots of- TuHE Boarp oF EpITors: 
fered for sale on the easizt terms: one-third 


aa eae: Doremus Scudder, Managing Editor. 
cash, one-third in one year, one-third in two 


Sereno E. Bishop, D. D. 


years. Interest at 6 per cent. Onin: Galek 
Theodore Richards. 
> ae Frank S. Scudder. 

For information as to building require- Edward W. Thwing. 


William D. Westervelt. 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawazt, as second 
class matter, under act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


ments, etc., apply to 
TRUSTEES OF OAHU COLLEGE, 
404 Judd Building. ; 


Honolulu Hawaiian Islands. 


DOTYOUKEER 


Japanese 
Servants? 


~ 


AHU COLLEGtH 
(Arthur F. Griffiths, 
and 


PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


A.B., President.) 


(Samuel Pingree French, A. B., Principal.) 


Offer complete 


If so, what better can you do for 
College preparatory work, 


together bwithtsnertal them than to see that they are pro- 


Commercial, 


vided with good seviceable 


Music, and 


BIBLES OR TESTAMENTS. 


Art courses. 
Four Catalogues, address 


JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 
Honolulu, H. T. 


We carry all kinds from 10 cents 
up to $4.00 also helpful books and 


Oahu College, booklets in Japanese. 


ii M. WHITNEY, M. DD. D. S. 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS, 


E. HERRICK BROWN, Mg’r. 
909 Alakea Street, Honolulu T. H. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Fort Street. - 


Boston Building. : 


Bee. & COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 

ills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account sub- 
ject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, Fire 
and Marine business on most favorable terms, 
in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


Henry | Waterhouse Trust Co., Ltd. 


STOCKS, BONDS 
AND ISLAND 
SECURT Tiss 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 


F. WICHMAN, & CO., LTD. 
Manufacturing Optician, 
Jeweler and Silversmith. 


Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass, 
Leather Goods, Ete. 


Honolulu - Hawaiian Islands. 


GASTLE & COOKEMIIRD: 


Shipping and Commission Merchants, Sugar 


Factor and General Insurance Agent. 


Pharisees 
Ewa Plantation Company. 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company. 
WaimMea Sugar Mill Company. 
Apokaa Sugar Company Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. PineapPle Co. Ltd. 
Wahiawa Wahiawa Company Ltd. 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis. 
Blake Steam Pumps. 
Marsh Steam Pumps 
American Steam Pnmp Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals. 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher., 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers. 
Demings SuPerheaters, 
Green’s Fuel Economizers. 
Matson Navigation Co. Planters Line Shipping Co 
Etna Insurance Company. 
Citizens Insurance Co. (H&rtford Fire.) 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co, (Marine Dept. 
Nationol Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector UnderwTiters of the Pheonix of 
Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston, 


EORGE J. AUGUR, M. D., 
HOMOEPATHIC PRACTITIONER. 


Residence, 435 Beretania St.; Office, 431 
Beretania St. Tel. 1851 Blue. 


Office Hours:—1o to 12 a. m., 3 to 4 and 7 


The 
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VOL. LXV 
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TREASURER’S REPORT. 


From Dee. 20, 1907, to Jan. 20, 1908. 


Receipts— 
EMEP OC EM: fordlgon ane. nth eo cemies $ 147.70 
Espbertom Mund! £54 aie tb lite ihe 452.50 
Be eSEMOTI RA UN Gh ys.) <5 aks «ayer sya ete kpe-ops.aeet4 = 140.70 
PETE MERAGCGH 165 0s a one Hele eum shirt iopecess 66.00 
SCIAP CDENIIVG os 's.G 0s o-3: 245. aserte agave! fore ee 770.00 
MIMO SOMYY ODE, 8: ceca ete ete sake 36.20 
OMEN: ... LEILA Bo. cdFalewct nan 532.03 
Moaucational : Fwd) .:s:secars< sveyerd oie o « 13,15 
MPM OME Ga x e./o<-/afaseas ccy, oo. Riau rae ols, 6 48 44.41 
LP tC) Se ee UR See eR RS 61.80 
Mroncrale rund 52.002 s Bee Pe ie 10.00 
awa General Fund: i020. .0i.00% 53.00 
EMO LONUGN f6 238 «oder e vay ers) 2%: ood usien gs Lepaar abe 6 59.50 
MM ANesel W OPK: sso. g ss ace ce cus bees 160.90 
ixGumanalowPund occ te ce esas 8s 60.00 
Kana General Mund’. 4 !.. 00.08.4264 815.50 
Kawaiahao Seminary ............5 60.00 
HEOUSUABSCMINATY 0-5. < sya0's wrachepsierets, « 60.00 
e Mant General Pund.....:....... 196.50 
sOanwGeneral Mund. 3. <.ve..2. sce ee 2,279.50 
Ofivesexponse, {4 6 us. ee sac he al 25.00 
Okumura Special Fund............. 5.00 
AMA M MSS) OD. 4s ys sheva- terrors. oes. ¥/\'s 50.00 
Portwmewese, Work ..c. see ce es 62.20 
PICO MENTO La. ..clavaelcvselele clare civelsleoe & 117.68 
SLEVIN, ENG Re ee Coe Ooietc aenTO 113.08 
Sy) MBLUR ET VOLE Se ocaser a: oie velfe eye neie “ehieyorsls 2.15 
UE BMC OMAN vor oia.s. -ki io x- cigbte. ele Pos. cig od & 53.50 
Molokai General Fund............. 30.00 
Mid-Pacific Institute .............. 4,683.75 

Expenditures— 
American Board lands. .$ 97.50 
ISR LACE )6. feo bla'e 53.00 
Chinese Work...$ 81.00 

Salames ...... 904.50 985.50 
Educational Work ..... 10.00 
English Work—Salaries. 708.50 
RETIN ir ertie «shew srtre ech 42.50 
General, Mund idii.. 52... 179.00 / 
Hawaiian Work.$ 36.90 

Salaries ...... 298.75 335.65 
GAP OMA a Sisie sexs y feos 40.00 
WG ONER ite sess ec oss 25.01 
MVE BLINDED 5. 16s ess a+ 44.41 
Jap, Work.....$ 238.25 

Salaries . 1,076.25 1,314.50 
Kohala Seminary ...... 101.15 
Mid-Pacific Institute... 4,154.00 
Office Expense.. .$245.40 

Salaries ...... 317.00 562.40 
Okumura Special Fund.. 10.00 
Palama Mission ..... bet 137.05 
Portuguese Work.$ 32.50 

Salaries ...... 258.00 290.50 
ayre) Hund (fo... nea © 20.00 
Sociak Work?,....)...¢ 50.00 
PMO WOMNO) . 2 c'sle vise eres 28.60 
Waiakea Settlement ... 10.00 

$ 9,199.27 $11,161.75 

Excess of receipts over 

Gxpenditures.... <,.- 1,962.48 


$11,161.75 . $11,161.75 


Overdraft at the Bank.............. $3,688.76 
MSMR PA VALE. 2%, . Srcyen tie tide shies 355 4,500.00 
$8,188.76 

T. 


A Great Step. 


.The American Episcopal Church cer- 
tainly took a long forward stride towards 
Christian union at their recent Conven- 
tion in Richmond, Va., when it was de- 
creed that clergymen of other denomina- 
tions could be invited to speak from Epis- 
copal pulpits with the approval of the 
Bishop. . Following this permissive rule 
we note that a number of exchanges be- 
tween Episcopalian ministers and those 
of other denominations have been ar- 
ranged in various parts of the Mainland. 
A tew weeks ago the Bishop of Long 
Island officiated at a service in the Church 
of the Holy Trinity in Brooklyn, where 
Rey. Dr. Cadman, pastor of the Central 
Congregational, and Rey. Dr. Hilks of 
Plymouth Congregational Church, both 
spoke. Bishop Brewster of Connecticut 
not long since took part at the Centennial 
of the dedication of Center Church (Con- 
gregational), Hartford, in which he 
spoke of his dream “of the seeking, by 
all (Churches), of some common basis 
of faith and order.” Thus one by one 
the barriers between the sects of the great 
Church Universal are being taken down. 
Weare all insensibly coming to stand up- 
on a common ground. Creeds are prac- 
tically banished as authoritative, linger- 
ing here and there as skeleton vestiges 
of a dead past, and all Churches are free- 
ly borrowing the excellencies one of an- 
other. The reverence and psychological 
fitness of wide participation of the con- 
| gregation in worship for which the Epis- 
|copal Church has always stood, the aid 
which beauty in art and music contri- 
butes as emphasized by the Roman com- 
jranios the solidarity illustrated by 
| Presbyterian polity, the freedom of the 
local Church in its own self-government 
for which Congregationalists have stood, 
| the splendid fervor of the Wesleyan and 
his insistence upon man’s responsibility 
in his own salvation, the Quaker’s revolt 
against the letter and appeal to the Spirit, 
the Baptist’s and Disciple’s cry “Back 
to the “Scriptures” are all having their 
due effect and are incorporated in 
essential truth in varied form in every 
wide awake Church whatever be its par- 
ticular stripe. Thus God’s Spirit is sure- 
ly bringing us into a unity of life and ex- 
pression consistent with the greatest di- 
versity and with absolute liberty. The 
Friend is sure that the ministers of the 
historic Churches of this Territory will 
be happy to do their part towards facili- 
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tating the practical application of the new 
tule which permits exchanges between 
Episcopal and other pulpits. 


Bishop Moore. 


The Methodists deserve and have the 
hearty thanks of their brethren of other 
Churches for their wise and kind policy 
of episcopal itinerancy. It is a good 
thing for them to send to Hawaii a new 
Bishop every year. We all appreciate 
the honor and the privilege thus done our 
Territory. Unlike the mainland Hawaii 
gets none of the benefit of the great re- 
leious conventions which all denomina- 
tions at home wisely locate never twice 
in succession in the same district, but so 
distribute that the entire country may 
have the benefit of the inspiration they 
bring. So we must depend either upon 
the attraction of our climate and scenery 
to bring us chance visitors of which we 
have our share, or upon such sagacity as 
the Methodists show in planting their big 
guns in succession upon these shores and 
testing their firing powers. Methodist 
Bishops are proverbially brilliant preach- 
ers. Hawaii’s experience clinches the 
adage and Bishop Moore by his splendid 
eloquence has convinced us that his peers 
in office must look to their laurels. Dr. 
Moore has graced the highest positions 
as journalist, educator, and now as ad- 
ministrator within the gift of his Church. 
He finds here a militant, progressive, en- 
thusiastic and successful Christian propa- 
ganda under the Methodist banner. 
| Withal the relations of these brethren to 
other denominations are most fraternal. 
There is no reason why sometime these 
Churches should not be one in organiza- 
tion, their cooperation is so fully char- 
acterized by the unity of the Spirit of 
God. We heartily congratulate our 
Methodist fellow workers on the splendid 
showing they are making and upon their 
large plans for the future. 


Home Again, 


Governor Frear was welcomed home 
with unusual warmth on January 14, and 
a few days later, at the first public re- 
ception in his new residence, people 
thronged in large numbers to give their 
greetings to Mrs. Frear and himself. His 
recent addresses have made it clear that 
the best interests of Hawaii are his de- 
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liberate aim and that he grasps them with 
great distinctness. To save this Terri- 
tory to a broad Americanism requires not 
that Asia be offset with Europe, not that 
we add to ignorant people from the alien 
Far East equally ignorant people from 
the alien Near East. What is needed 


here is that which keeps America 
true to its ideals in every great 
political crisis, namely, the farmer. 
Give us American farmers and we 


can assimilate any number of labor- 
ers, whether they hail from the Azores, 
the Spanish Peninsula, China or Japan. 
So far as Hawaii is concerned there is no 
choice between Europe and Asia. Each 
section of our alien population has its ins 
and its outs. We welcome them all and 
are able to make of them all equally good 
citizens. Theoretically speaking, if there 
were any choice it might be held to be in 
favor of immigrants who are not able to 
vote during the first generation, because 
it gives time to train their native born 
children to understand our institutions. 
But without a goodly proportion of 
American farming population our task in 
Hawaii is going to be immensely diff- 
cult. English ‘as she is spoke” here is 
fearfully and wonderfully made. The 
best way to correct this jargon is to scat- 
ter all over the Islands families who have 
inherited the mother tongue. Our trans- 
portation lines are awakening to the part 
they must play in this movement. The 
offer of the Pacific Mail Company to 
carry freight, the improved facilities af- 
forded by the Matson Line for fresh fruit 
shipments and the awakening of the Ha- 
wailan-American people to the share they 
may have is reassuring. If one of these 
lines should equip its steamers with 
proper banana carrying space so that the 
fruit might be hung as is done for the 
West Indies trade, this industry, which 
promises so much for the small farmer, 
would offer large attractions. Meantime 
let such promoters as one widely adver- 
tised of late, who is said to contemplate 
emblazing on his banner, “Hawaii, the 
Pacific Monte Carlo, the Gambler’s and 
Debauchee’s Paradise,” get into the field 
and we may as well say goodbye to the 
American small farmer. In this day 
when two-thirds of rural America are 
rum free and temperance towns are the 
ones that attract and hold new residents 
our most drawing card would be the an- 
nouncement, “A liquorless Eldorado.” 


The Barking of the Dogs. 


Nothing in recent world history has so 
nearly resembled the attitude of untrained 
canines towards a limited express as the 
persistent war barkings of certain news- 
papers at the serene and stately mainte- 
nance of peaceful friendly relations be- 


tween Japan and America. The people 
of both nations have largely come to un- 
derstand the situation. Every month 
brings impressive testimony to the funda- 
mental regard of the Japanese for Amer- 
ica and the equally deep reciprocal senti- 
ment. The noble utterances of Japanese 
diplomats and war lords, coupled with 
the attitude of our own public men, has 
been illuminating. One of the most sig- 
nificant of recent expressions in this line 
has been the action of the American mis- 
sionaries in Japan. Twice before in the 
history of the relations between the two 
nations the missionary body has broken 
its strict rule of silence upon matters 
political and both times with very large 
influence. Once when the question of the 
abolition of the cruel and insulting extra- 
territorial treaty provisions was foremost 
in the diplomatic world the American 
missionaries publicly called upon the na- 
tions to be true to the dictates of inter- 
national honor and justice. Japan has 
never forgotten this. A second time dur- 
ing the Russo-Japanese war when the at- 
tempt was made to enlist the sympathy 
of Christendom against Japan as a non- 
Christian power, these Christian emis- 
saries set the world right by clearly indi- 
cating which side in that conflict was 
more nearly Christian. This demonstra- 
tion was so overwhelming that the at- 
tempt to complicate the situation religi- 
ously was then and there abandoned by 
the Russophiles. 


The persistent misrepresentation of 
Japan by American and European news- 
paper men concerning Japan’s sentiments 
towards America has finally moved the 
missionary body to a third participation 
in international affairs and a few months 
ago one hundred and sixteen American 
missionaries, connected with more than 
twenty organizations, signed a document 
quoted in full in another column. 


This dignified statesmanlike  utter- 
ance is having wide circulation in the 
United States. No men are so able to 
gauge the sentiments of Japanese people 
towards our Nation as these missionaries. 
They live all over the Empire, see the 
people in unguarded moments, hear their 
conversation and are constantly talked to 
familiarly upon public questions. It can- 
not be too often reiterated that war be- 
tween Japan and the United States is un- 
thinkable. ur missionaries do well to 
help keep it so. We print in another 
column a royal article from the pen of 
Dr. John Hyde De Forest of Japan, one 
of the most distinguished and widely 
known American residents in that Em- 
pire. It appeared as an open letter in the 
Hartford Courant in reply to groundless 
assertions made by former Captain, now 
Congressman Richard P. Hobson. It de- 


-American. 


—— 


serves careful reading by every patriotic 
The men who are devoting 
their energies to stirring up ill feelings 
in the breasts of our people against Japan 
are enemies of the best, both in our Na- 
tion and in the World. 


Town Hall. 


If anything had been needed to demon- 
strate the unfitness of the Fishmarket 
for the purposes of a Civic Center, the 
exercises of McKinley Day under the 
auspices of the Kilohana Art League 
would have been more than sufficient. The 
building itself is not attractive, its 
acoustics are atrocious, its approaches are 
unsightly and the car service necessitat- 
ing for nearly all comers at least one 
transfer is inconvenient. The Art League, 
however, did its part well, the decora- 
tions were beautiful, the building was 
utilized to the best possible effect, the 
program was interesting and the audi- 
ence very large. It is now to be hoped 
that the Robinson plan of parking the 
space may be carried out with enthusiasm. 


Mary Jane Austin, 


Many brilliant women have come from 
the mainland to spend themselves and 
give their best for the upbuilding of Ha- 
waii's higher life, but we doubt whether 
any of them have been better equipped 
for the special work to be done or have 
in so short a time achieved more than 
Miss Austin who, after a brief eighteen 
months’ stay at Lahaina in Baldwin 
House, sailed for San Francisco, January 
28. .None of our women Settlement 
workers have brought to the Islands so 
complete a preparation. Miss Austin 
came out of a minister’s home, her father, 
Rev. W. L. Austin, having been the suc- 
cessful pastor of the Church of the Cove- 
nant (Presbyterian), in Baltimore, at the 
time of his death. Graduating from the 
Latin School, the preparatory department 
of the Woman’s College in that city, Miss 
Austin elected social work as her spe- 
cialty and served two years as a volunteer 
in one of the Settlements there. Next 
she spent a year in the School of Phil- 
anthropy, now a department of Columbia 
University, New York. The National 
Cash Register Company, of Dayton, 
Ohio, then engaged her as social secre- 
tary to supervise their entire social work- 
As is well known to social students, this 
company is one of the noted pioneers in 
America in advanced social ministry to 
employees. Miss Austin served so bril- 
liantly here that her position in her pro- 
fession was thoroughly assured and she 


was sought after by a number of promi- 
nent Settlements. It was at this time that 
the call came to her to consider the needs 
of Lahaina. An earnest, devoted Chris- 
tian, from childhood active in Church 
work and deeply interested in Missions, 
Lahaina with the missionary associations 
clustering about the name Baldwin, with 
the intimate connection between the Set- 
tlement and Wainee Church awaiting de- 
velopment and with the pressing demand 
for modern Settlement methods offered 
her an ideal sphere. Here a Settlement 
on missionary soil and with vital mis- 
sionary connections in close affiliation 
with a church which needed to be built 
upon the lines of social service was pos- 
sible. Careless of the loneliness of the 
field and of its complicating difficulties, 
Miss Austin put aside the more flatter- 
ing offers to remain in the mainland, 
where Settlements are such a popular 
fad, and chose the Lahaina position. With 
rare devotion she tackled her difficult 
problem and it seems scarcely possible 
that in a short eighteen months she 
should have achieved so much. In that 
time the Settlement end of Baldwin 
House (the Kindergarten end being under 
the energetic leadership of Mrs. Simpson) 
has become the center of all sorts of 
healthful activities. | Miss Austin’s rare 
tact has made her a unifying force 
in the community. Her relations with 
Deaconess Van Deerlen of the Episco- 
palian Church have been so friendly that 
a most kindly spirit has prevailed be- 
tween the two enterprises. The Japanese 
who, in Lahaina, are under the care of 
our Methodist brethren,;found Miss Aus- 
tin so ready to cooperate in the upbuild- 
ing of their work that she seemed like 
one of themselves. Rev. Mr. White, our 
_ own pastor there, came to look upon her 
as a species of assistant minister. The 
dream of an English language depart- 
ment of Wainee Church developed into 
a reality and Hale Aloha was pushed to 
completion. At Lahainaluna Miss Aus- 
tin quickly became a favorite, and La- 
haina from being a doubtful point in the 
Board’s work promises to return to its 
old position of sharing with Wailuku the 
_primacy of Maui. The crowning service 
of Miss Austin was the interesting of 
Mrs. Samuel Parker in Lahaina’s prob- 
lem. Mrs. Parker was found most ready 
to take a hand and with noble generosity 
purchased the historic Richards place 
for $4,200 and presented it to the Board 
to be maintained as a memorial public 
park and missionary parsonage. At this 
juncture Miss Austin’s health gave way 
under the strain of her many-sided work 
and she was forced to take a prolonged 
season of rest on the mainland. Lahaina 
people, Hawaiians, Japanese and white, 
vied with one another in their testimony 
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of love and appreciation. We sym- 
pathize with Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin 
and with Maui in the loss of so excel- 
lent a leader and trust that in time she 
may be restored to our Island work. 
Among the many appieciative words 
that for the past vear and more have 
come to the Board from travelers, local 
Japanese and Hawaiian workers, public 
shcool teachers, the Lahainluna faculty, 
Superintendent J. W. Wadman of the 
Methodist Church, Episcopalian friends 
and others, the most characteristic was 
that of a leading resident who wrote 
some months agi, “Miss Austin is the 
spiritual sunshine of Lahaina.” 


Sad Tidings. 


The many friends of Rev. John E. 
Dodge in the Islands were  great- 
ly shocked recently to read _ the 
announcement in the press that an 
operation had revealed the presence 
of cancer which must in the course of 
a few months prove fatal. Mr. Dodge 
came to Kahului in the fall of 1906 to 
take charge of the Union Church there. 
While not entirely well at the time it was 
thought that the change of climate would 
prove beneficial. Naturally a man of 
great vigor be entered heartily into his 
work and succeeded in gathering a good 
congregation, besides endearing himself 
to the entire community. But his health 
slowly failed and he was compelled to re- 
sign and return to Massachusetts. There 
on the very day which had been set for 
his wedding a surgical operation was 
found necessary and where all had prom- 
ised favorably an incurable malady was 
disclosed. Later tidings show Mr. Dodge 
full of quiet courage and of the good 
cheer always characteristic of him, await- 
ing the summons to the larger life with 
Christian joy and hope. The sympathy 
of all who know him is with his son, Rev. 
R. B. Dodge of Wailuku, and the entire 
family. 


Brightness in Hawati. 


Kona is happy again because Rev. and 
Mrs. Albert S. Baker are back again now 
in full vigor. Dr. Baker’s accident last 
June left him with a serious injury in one 
eye which, promising to become perma- 
nent, forced him to leave for the main- 
land late in the autumn. Mrs. Baker ac- 
companied him. In San Francisco the 
physicians at first were doubtful of being 
able to help matters, but finally resolved 


to operate. The result was happy 
beyond anticipation, practically com- 
plete restoration to normal condition 


having been secured. It developed that 
Mrs. Baker also needed attention, so that 


the trip proved a large blessing to both. 
Through a combination of fortunate con- 
ditions they were able to visit Southern 
California and make quite a pleasure tour 
out of a health pilgrimage. Dr. and Mrs. 
Baker were most heartily welcomed both 
in Honolulu and in Kona. While in Oak- 
land the Doctor was able to secure Miss 
Bertha Clark, granddaughter of the 
pioneer Missionary Clark, once pastor of 
Kawaiahao Church, as music and primary 
teacher for Kohala Seminary. Thus that 
school, which has been having a very 
hard time through a depleted faculty, is 
happy again. Meantime, Kohala Church 
has called Rev. David A. Richardson of 
Minneapolis, as pastor and hopes for a 
favorable response. 


The Old Mission Home. 


Our frontispiece gives a view of the 
first foreign house built on these Islands. 
It was brought out from Boston and 
erected on its present site in 1821. It 
housed a large number of missionary 
families and naturally shows the effects 
of time. Its rescue from decay and con- 
version into a museum by the Mission 
Children’s Society puts the entire Terri- 
tory, to say nothing of historic research 
in days to come, under debt to this or- 
ganization which throughout its history 
has done so much for the Pacific Islands. 
Thus far the restoration of the house and 
the partial marking of the rooms is all 
that has been done. But it is proposed 
to gather relics of the early missionaries 
and other Hawaiians into a permanent 
collection that will have increasing value 
with the lapse of time. After this shall 
have been measureably done the Friend 
will give an extended sketch of the un- 
dertaking. It is to be hoped that the 
entire Chamberlain estate may be in- 
cluded in the scheme, together with the 
renovation of the old coral mansion as the 
missionary center of the Islands. If all 
this can be parked it will, with Kawaia- 
hao, make one of the most attractive fea- 
tures of Honolulu. If next, the opposite 
property on King street, including the 
unsightly stables, could all be merged 
with the Castle Home holdings into a 
Forum, Agora or Civic Center, Honolulu 
would have taken another large step 
towards its ideal, the Tropic City Beauti- 
ful. It is well to cherish such dreams, 
for in the Twentieth Century visions 
worth while have a way of blossoming 
into realities. 


A Whiff of William Penn. 

Penn was one of the wisest statesmen of 
his ot any other day and lived far in 
advance of his age. Though differing so 
radically in many ways Penn and Frank- 
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lin were intellectual brothers and it is 
hard to think of one without the other. 
Penn’s insight makes many of his say- 
ings as fresh for all time as for his own. 
The following is a good instance: , 


“Governinents, like clocks, go from the 
motion men give them. Governments 
rather depend on men than men on gov- 
ernments. Let men be good and the gov- 
ernment cannot be bad. If it be ill they 
will cure it. But if men be bad, let the 
government be never so good they will 
endeavor to warp and spoil it to their 
turn. Though good laws do well, good 
men do better. For good laws may lack 
good men and be abolished or invaded 
by ill men, But good men will never lack 
good laws, nor suffer evil ones.” 


There can be no question that in prac- | 


tically every American community (and 
this includes Hawaii) good men far out- 
number the bad. 
battle is fought between that which is 
good and that which is bad, the issue 
being so distinctly drawn that even the 
blind must see, the good wins hands 
down. It always will. The trouble is 
that bad citizens know that if they can 
becloud the issue, hide its real character 
under stich meaningless names as Whig 
and Tory, or under such opposite sound- 
ing synonyms as Republican and Demo- 
crat, they may get good citizens confused 
and split into such warning sections that 
the victory will surely rest with those 
who fill Lowell’s description, 


““General C. is a dreffle smart man; 
He’s ben on all sides that give places or 
pelf; 
But consistency still wuz a part of his plan,— 
He’s ben true to one party, an’ thet is 
himself.’? 


Penn’s maxim, “Governments rather 
depend on men than men on gov- 
ernments,”’ is a golden truth that every 
voter should carry with him into the elec- 
tion booth and let it determine the crosses 
he makes. “Though good laws do well, 
good men do better.’’ Blessed common 
sense here. Honolulu needs to take large 
doses of this medicine. Rumors come of 
a desire to shelve our Sheriff at the next 
election. Fortunately the voter is being 
trained to think. He knows a good man 
when he sees him and is fast learning the 
lesson that a good citizen is one who al- 
ways votes for the good man and laughs 
at party whips. Majority votes cast for 
good men make good parties, invariably. 
Such men elected make good laws and 
good government. The one hope of Ha- 
waii is the education of every voter to 
demand the names of good men on the 
ballot and to form the habit of seeing not 
the party emblem, but the characters of 
the men when he pencils his cross. 
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IMPENDING PERIL FROM SO- 
CIALISM. 


Both in Europe and America, So- 
cialism is growing to be a most for- 
midable political element. By Social- 
ism we understand the doctrine that 
the present competitive system of dis- 
tributing the products of human labor 
is essentially iniquitous and that all 
men, high and low, strong and weak, 
should share favorably in the wealth 
produced. Socialists propose to enact 
laws to produce this result, and entire- 
ly to overthrow the present radical in- 
equality in the distribution of property. 


The leading objection to such equal- 
izing of the rewards of labor, is that it 
will paralyze the motives which now 
stimulate effort, and the exercise of 
superior ability such as renders all la- 
bor fruitful. It will render the ordi- 
nary laborer sluggish, being no longer 
driven by the spur of necessity. And 
it will neutralize that essential direct- 
ing ability, which must be. enlisted by 
high rewards. 


It is the present writer’s opinion that 
given an ideal moral condition of man- 
kind, in which all men were animated 
and ruled by a perfectly active and con- 
trolling Altruism, preferring the well- 
being of others to their own, then So- 
cialism would spontaneously become 
the universal system of distributing the 
products of labor. All would share 
alike, in accordance with their relative 
capacity for enjoyment of those prod- 
ucts. All persons would gladly and un- 
selfishly exert their best abilities to 
promote the common well-being. In 
the purified state of society in the com- 
ing millenium, when Love to God and 
Man will rule in every heart, it seems 
impossible to conceive of the strong 
and swift members of society greedily 
seizing upon the products of industry 
to the deprivation of their slower and 
weaker neighbors, as men now habit- 
ually do. 


3ut the present condition of mankind 
and of their habitual motives is one 
of gross and greedy selfishness. They 
have not yet learned the law of the 
Lord jesus Christ. The rule of Satan 
still is rampant in society. As things 
are now constituted, in this universal 
reign of selfishness, the attempt would 
be not only vain and hopeless, but ab- 
solutely destructive, to apportion 
equally the products of industry. Such 
attempt would simplv paralyze diligent 
effort, and the ambition to excel which 
now produces such vast and beneficent 
| results. 


| 


Socialism is thus seen to be rearing 
its head not as a just and beneficent 
movement, but as a destroying mon- 
ster, which has hitherto been held in 
check by the laws of civilization and 
the moral force of society. The gen- 
eral diffusion of intelligence and uni- 
versal education is arousing the mul- 
titudes to demand imperatively what 
they are taught to consider their rights. 
Allying itself to the Socialistic demand 
is the dark demon—force of Anarch- 
ism, which denounces all government 
control, and recklessly employs gun 
and bomb to murder the guardians of 
Order. Such violent destruction of its 
adversaries is not the aim of Socialists 
proper, but their tendency is to over- 
throw the existing’ order of Society. It 
is not apparent how the progress of 
their growing force is to be arrested. 


The strongest agency for maintain- 
ing social order in the past has been the 
Christian Church educating men in 
God’s Law as revealed in His Holy 
Book. Reverence for that book is rap- 
idly. declining, and with the enormous 
development of Science and universal 
education, mankind are falling into a 
condition as if a maze of highly elec- 
trified wires were spread among them, 
unprotected by proper insulation. The 
future of these growing conditions is 
not encouraging to the stability of our 
enormous and complex civilization. 
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A HARD BLOW. 


FROM A MAN WHO KNOWS. 


Dr. John Hyde De Forest of Japan to 
Congressman Richard P. Hobson in the 
Hartford Courant. 


Happening to be in Hartford a few days 
ago, I went to hear your address under the 
auspices of the Y M. C. A. .on ‘‘America’s 
Mighty Mission.’’ While some of your minor 
statements were correct enough, I find myself 
so wholly dissenting from your main proposi- 
tions that I wish to avail myself of the free- 
dom of the press, in order that as many as 
possible of those who heard you, or have read 
newspaper reports of your addresses, may 
have another side of these very serious prob- 
lems to consider. You said: ‘‘Japan has 
had the war habit for more than 800 years; 
it is with her a question of heredity. It is in- 
evitable that as the Japanese emerge from 
wars of their own they engage in wars with 
other countries. * * * Japan uses the 
science and knowledge of the world chiefly 
for war.’’ 

Please let me ask you, Captain Hobson, 
where did you learn this? Isn’t your history 
a little loose? I should suppose that a Con- 
gressman would know that for 250 years be- 
fore Commodore Perry’s visit, there was no 
nation on earth that could compare with 
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Japan for the peace habit. While Europe and 
America were in the midst of long years of 
bitter wars, revolutions, and mutual slaught- 
ers, there was for 250 years neither internal 
nor external disturbance of peace in the em- 
pire of Japan. Your startling phrase, the war 
habit, is worthy, it seems to me, of a slight 
modification in view of the facts that about 
one-third of your 800 years was unrivalled 
throughout the word as an era of peace in 
Japan, 

Your sweeping judgment of the national 
character is that they have the war habit. 
But do you know what they say of them- 
selves ? As you claim the right to say what 
is the main characteristic of our nation, you 
surely will allow them to testify concerning 
themselves. For ages it has been the tradi- 
tional teaching i: Japan that the cherry blos- 
som, which fills valleys and plains with its 
delicate perfume, and then in self-sacrifice 
gives itself to die not caring how, this beauti- 
ful flower is the symbol by which they have 
always interpreted themselves. True, they 
have a well known saying that ‘‘The Sword 
is the Soul of the Samurai,’’ but there are no 
poems in their language so far as I am aware 
that exalt the sword to a place beside the 
cherry flower. 

You evidently did not know this when you 
coined that catching phrase—‘‘the war 
habit.’’ And probably you did not know 
that, when Perry opened Japan to the knowl- 
edge of Western history, one thing that 
shocked the Japanese was the awfully bloody 
histories of the nations on this side of the 
globe. And one of their great moralists, 
Yokoi Shonan, expressed this wide feeling 
when he begged his government to send him 
on a mission to the West that he might plead 
with those nations to put an end to the brutal 
wars which 250 years of peace had made 
Japan profoundly dislike. 

I take it that you neither read nor speak 
the Japanese language and so have only sec- 
ond hand avenues into the literature and his- 
tory of Japan. So, in your hasty tour through 
a section of Japan you could not have noticed 
that at the entrance of tountless towns anl 
villages a high flag staff stands, at the base 
of which is written: ‘‘Peace Be to this Vil- 
lage.’?’ 

Have you ever compared the national hymn 
of Japan with those of the nations of the 
West? Her hymn ‘is of very recent dat, 
hardly thirty years old, and you would expect 
to find something of ‘‘the war habit’’ that has 
grown ‘‘for 800 years’’ in this hymn. Tur 
hymns, to be national, must express the deep- 
est and strongest sentiment of the nation, 
Here it is: 


Unto a thousand, 

Aye, unto eight thousand ages 
Be thine enlightened rule, 
Until little pebbles 

Great rocks become, 

And those rocks 

With moss o’ergrown. 


This hymn shows the strongest national 
sentiment—passionate loyalty and devotion io 
the imperial line. Not a shadow of war. We 
of the West have to be careful how we sing 
our national hymns where representatives of 
different nations, are gathered. But Japan’s 
national hymn is so absolutely without the 
war spirit that it can be sung anywhere in 
the world without giving the slightest offense. 


In the course of your address your vivid 
imagination led you to picture the millions 
of China, too, as virtually possessed with this 
same war habit, and you painted in fiery 
colors those 500 millions of yellow men 
‘(where countless soldiers could shoot as 


straight as we can, and could live on one- 
tenth of what we should need,’’ descending 
on our Pacific Coast with irresistible force. 
Are you not as far afield here as with Japan? 
True, China has had some awful internal 
strifes, but nothing that approaches a war 
habit. I had the honor recently of an inter- 
view with the Hon. John W. Foster, who 
kindly presented me with a copy of his ‘‘ Pres- 
ent Conditions in China.’’? With his long and 
honored diplomati¢ service in the Hast whose 
peoples he knows and whose trusted advisor 
he has been for decades, he has a right to say 
in this pamphlet: 

““Wor many generations China has been the 
least warlike of any of the great nations. Her 
most venerated philosopher and statesman, 
Confucius, taught its people that nations as 
well as individuals should settle their differ- 
ences by appeals to right and justice.’’ 

In view of these facts, it seems to me that 
you had somehow got the wrong perspective, 
and that you should have reversed your 
vision and told your audience that we West- 
erners have the war habit bad, and might 
well learn something from those oldest and 
most peaceful nations of the East. You know 
as well as anyone that true soldiers hate war. 
Our Grant and Sherman are specimens. The 
Japanese generals are of exactly the same 
mind. I was in Manchuria as a guest of the 
urmy for six weeks, and was given in my 
passport the grade of a colonel. I had letters 
of introduction from the premier, Count Kat- 
sura, to all the generals and Marshal Oyama. 
The premier is a general of the regular army, 
and he said to me in all solemnity: ‘‘I am 
a soldier, but I hate war. I tried every pos- 
sible way to come to a settlement with Russia 
through peaceful means, and after six months 
of useless diplomatic correspondence, we sim- 
oly had to fight for our national existence.’’ 
This is a true expression of the heart of 
Japan’s generals. 

Now I believe that such a man as our cx- 
Secretary of State, Mr. Foster, is right in his 
estimate of the peaceful character of the 
peoples of the Wast. What he says agrees with 
the conclusions I have reached after thirty- 
three years of residence out there. 

Let me now refer to the charge you re- 
peatedly made that Japan is trying to bring 
on war with America at the earliest possible 
moment, knowing that we are unprepared and 
that she could win easy victories provided 
she can get a pretext for beginning the fight. 


In making this startling charge which 
is not true, but is an insulting and 
brutal way of attacking a friendly nation, 
you seem to have utterly ignored the repeated 
public statements of your superiors. You 
vividly pictured our President sitting ‘‘in 
sackcloth and ashes’’ under the browbeating 
of the oily worded Viseount Hayashi, min- 
ister of foreign-affairs in Tokyo. Your eari- 
cature of President Roosevelt, insulted and 
humilated by the big stick from Tokyo, was, 
pardon me, Captain, awfully funny. And this 
poor hectored President of ours was at the 
same time telling the world in his message to 
Congress about ‘‘the warm friendship’’ main- 
tained between Japan and the United States 
for so many years ‘‘without a break!’’ 

Another of your superiors in office, our 
Seeretary of War, Mr. Taft, ought to be thor- 
oughly informed on everything that pertains 
to war. Yet he unqualifiedly stated in Tokyo 
only last October that the two governments 
and the two peoples are perfectly secure in 
their friendly relations which no local disturd- 
ances ean affect. He says, with reference to 
war talk: ‘‘It would be a crime against 
modern civilization if Japan and America 
went to war, and it would be at once hateful 
and insane, The people of both countries are 


alike repugnant to the idea, and the govern- 
ments of both countries mav be trusted to be 
faithful in this matter to the people’s 
wishes,’ 

Another of your superiors has a very dif- 
ferent version from yours of our diplomatic 
relations with Japan over the San Francisco 
school question. You say that Japan virtually 
gave ‘‘an ultimatum’’ to our government, and 
that she insultingly made ‘‘demands,.’’ Please 
read what Secretary Root said in his address 
before the American Society of International 
Law. He says: ‘‘The government of Japan 
made representations to the government of 
the United States that, inasmuch as the chil- 
dren of residents who were citizens of all 
other foreign countries were freely admitted 
to the schools, the subjects of Japan residing 
in the United States were, by that exclusion, 
denied the same privileges, liberties and 
rights which were accorded to the citizens or 
subjects of the most favored nation.’’ 

Now, Captain Hobson, as a member of Con- 
gress you ought to know the difference be- 
cween a diplomatic representation and an ulti- 
matum or a demand. It is the difference be- 
tween impending war or peace. An ulti- 
matum is the last diplomatic word before the 
beginning of active war. Your superior has 
told the world that there wasn’t a shadow of 
an ultimatum. And he adds: ‘‘It is a pleas- 
ure to be able to say that never for a mo- 
ment was there, as between the government of 
the United States and the government of 
Japan, the slightest departure from perfect 
good temper, mutual confidence, and kindly 
consideration, ’’ 


You will, of course, allow that our ambassa- 
dors in Tokyo have at least as good sources 
for knowing facts as you. Our Ambassador, 
Luke Wright, on his return from Japan last 
September, said to Americans through tue 
papers: ‘‘The talk of war between this coun- 
try and Japan isn’t even respectable non- 
sense. There is no situation between Japan 
and the United States other than the very 
pleasant and friendly relation which has al- 
ways existed. Japan no more wants war with 
us than we want one with her, and the idea 
that there is any impending conflict between 
the two countries is ridiculous. Japan regards 
us as her best friend, and there is a perfect 
understanding between the two countries.’’ 

If now, Captain Hobson, you say that things 
have changed since Mr. Wright’s day, and 
that we now have facts that throw light on 
the Japanese war habit, let me quote our 
new ambassador in Tokyo, who asserted be- 
fore the Oriental Association on December 11 
that ‘‘so far as our two countries are con- 
cerned, there is not now one serious question 
that remains unsettled.’’ 

These gentlemen whom I have quoted are 
your superiors in everything that pertains to 
first hand information on diplomatic matters, 
and their statements are unequivocally the 
opposite of ‘yours, Captain Hobson. Now I 
will quote some others who are also very su- 
perior to you in their knowledge of the peo- 
ple of Japan. I refer to the missionaries who 
speak the Japanese language, live with the 
people, have strong friendships among the 
educated classes, read the papers, and are 
agreed on this one vital point—the way the 
Japanese think about us. They have watched 
not without anxiety the irresponsible jingo 
utterances of a section of the American press 
and their slanders of Japan. And they have 
openly sent their formal message to the peo- 
ple of the United States, and, in view of such 
utterances as you feel impelled to make, the 
public should have the saner views of men 
who have first class opportunities for knowing 
what you can get only in less direct ways. 
Here is their message in full: 


THE FRIEND. 


While we, as missionaries, have nothing to 
do with questions of national economics or 
international politics, yet in matters affect- 
ing the mutual good will of nations, we, as’ 
messengers of God’s universal Fatherhood an i 
man’s universal Brotherhood, are peculiarly 
interested, and, as Americans now residing in 
Japan, we feel bound to do all that is in our 
power to remove misunderstandings and sus- 
picions which are tending to interrupt the 
long standing friendship between this nation 
and our own. 


Hence, we, the undersigned, wish to bear 
testimony to the sobriety, sense of-interna- 
tional justice, and freedom from aggressive 
designs exhibited by the great majority of 
the Japanese people and to their faith in the 
traditional justice and equity of the United 
States. Moreover, we desire to place on rec- 
ord our profound appreciation of the kind 
treatment which we experience at the hands 
of both government and people; our belief 
that the alleged ‘‘belligerent attitude’’ of the 
Japanese (loes not represent the real senti- 
ments of the nation; and our ardent hope that 
local and spasmodic misunderstandings may 
not be allowed to affect in the siightest de- 
gree the natural and historic freindship of 
the two neighbors on opposite sides of the 
Pacific. 

With entire confidence in the wisdom and 
justice of the Japanese and American govern. 
ments in dealing with the causes of irritation 
between citizens of the two countries, we 
earnestly pray that their efforts to maintain 
peace and good will may be supported by alt 
patriotic citizens and may be crowned with 
success. 


This document is signed by over a hundred 
men, many of whom have lived in Japan over 
a quarter of a century. Every one of these 
men would heavily discount your lectures, and 
probably every one would repudiate without 
hesitation every one of your assertions to 
which I have referred. 


In thus replying to your public statements 
I am not ignorant that the immigration ques- 
tion is a perplexing and also irritating one 
And I happen to know that because it is irri- 
tating, both governments have kept pen fromm 
paper. Of course I am not in the secrets of 
the government, but as far as I understand 
things, I believe there has been no diplo- 
matie correspondence whatever between the 
two governments until the very recent note of 
Secretary Root to Viscount Aoki concerning 
the immigration question, and the Japanese 
government’s reply through our Ambassador 
O’Brien. Heretofore it has been simply dip- 
lomatie conversation. But meantime and re- 
peatedly both governments throngh their 
most responsible agents have unwaveringly 
said to the world in the straightest possible 
use of words—there is no break in the friend- 
ly relations between the two governments. 
Just a year ago I was in our Ambassador’s 
box at the opening of the Japanese Diet and 
heard Premier Saionji say: ‘‘I have been 
questioned with reference to the San Fran- 
cisco affair and asked what our government is 
going to do about it. To this I reply that the 
matter has not reached the diplomatic stage. 
It is merely a local affair within the jurisdic- 
tion of a friendly country, and we trust the 
government of the United States to do the 
just thing.’’ 


A few weeks ago I was accorded an inter- 
view with Janan’s Ambassador, Viscount 
Aoki, His words to me were: ‘‘War with 
America is impossible. If immigration tends 
to make an unfavorable economic situation 
here, or arouses race prejudice, then we will 
stop our laborers from coming to this coun- 
try. The good will and friendship of the 


great republic is not to be imperilled for the 
sake of a few emigrants.’’ 

Undoubtedly Japan feels hurt over the de- 
termination to exclude her iuborers while 
those of other nations are freely allowed to 
come. It is like a blow from a friend—from 
one she has always called with profound re- 
spect her ‘‘teacher.’’ But again and again 
during the last year’s misunderstandings, 
Japan’s great statesmen and warriors, and 
her great newspapers, have said with deep 
regard and gratitude for what America has 
done for her, ‘‘ We can never fight the United 
States.’? You may be sure she will never 
raise a finger against us, unless we become so 
unrighteous as openly to insult her, throw 
away her valuable friendship, and aggressive- 
ly arouse her war feelings. 


I am impelled to say to you, Captain Hob- 


son, that your medicine of repression, first 
towards Hurope and then towards Japan, 
seemed to me a reversion to barbarism. Your 


iddress, if others weve lke the one I heard at 
Hartford, seem to me wholly unworthy of a 
Christian gentleman and an elected represen- 
tative of our republic. You said with violent 
zestures and in your most impressive manner 
that the Japanese attitude towards us is 
‘‘awful and wicked.’’ You who evidently 
know nothing cf their press call it ‘‘bitter.’’ 


For the sake of my country’s fair name, I. 


want to say publicly that your sweeping and 
baseless misstatements show colossal ignor- 
ance of the character of the Japanese. If our 
people were not too sensible to take you seri- 
ously, if you could carry the majority of our 
people with you, your words would surely im- 
peril the peace of the world, the large part of 
which you cruelly insulted. As a citizen of 
the United States I protest against your ‘‘aw- 
ful and wicked’’ and ‘‘bitter’’ accusations 
of a great and friendly nation. 

For the sake of Japan whose people I re- 
spect and love, and whose spirit I believe will 
bring generous help to the world in the peace- 
ful solution of the greatest of all the twen, 
tieth century problems—the coming together 
of the East and the West—I openly affirm that 
your statements about the war habit of the 
Japanese, and their war designs on our re- 
public have no better foundation than that 
furnished by your ignorance of history and of 
diplomatic usages between governments, And 
for the sake of the religion which I believe is 
the greatest force that will bind the race of 
man, North, South, East, West, in one abiding 
brotherhood, I must protest against your using 
Christian platforms and quoting Christian 
seripture while poisoning the minds of your 
hearers against a people whose friendship the 
millions of this land prize. 

The true feelings of the people of this 
country towards Japan are, I firmly believe, 
expressed in the resolution passed by a thou- 
sand representatives of our Congregational 
churches at Cleveland last October in which 
was this sentence: ‘‘We, desire to assure 
Japan that the heart of Christian America 
beats true to the unbroken friendship be- 
tween the United States and Japan for over 
half a century.’’ 

You, Captain Hobson, are an honored mem- 
ber of the Y. M.C, A. Please notice the reso- 
lution the recent convention in Washington 
sent to their numerous associations in the 
East: 


Resolved, that this Convention send special 
greetings from the Nozvth American Associa- 
tions to the Associations of our brotherhood 
in Japan and China, with strong reaffirma- 
tions of the warin friendship existing between 
the nations of the North American Continent 
and those two great empires of Asia. 

Regretting that the necessity of fair play 


forces me to write you thus, and begging you, 
as a Christian, as a member of Congress, an‘ 
as the hero of whom we all are proud, to be 
better informed before making statements 1 
your lectures here that you wouldn’t dream of 
making in Tokyo or in London, I am 


Truly yours, 


JOHN.1i.. DE FOREST. 
Auburndale, Mass., Jan. 10, 1907. 


ANNUAL. MEETING OF DHE 
BOYS*CEUBS: 


The men who do the work in the boys’ 
clubs are the members of the Executive 
Body. About tweive of these gentlemen 
met for the annual meeting and supper 
Thursday, January 21, at the Waikiki 
home of the Treasurer, Mr. G. P. Castle. 
There were two representatives from Pa- 
lama, two from Kamehameha, three from 
Kawaiahao, one from the Y. M. C. Ay 
two from Kauluwela, and one from Mil- 
ler Street. A little too cold for sea bath- 
ing, the big innocuous indoor baseball 
served to exercise those who were not 
watching the fine sunset from the sea 
wall—a sight all too infrequent for most 
of us, by the way. If it were not some- 
what irrevelant, we would like to talk of 
the supper and the genuine cheer and 
good fellowship. This latter overflowed 
into a jolly sing around the piano after- 
wards. 

Then came the business meeting in 
which the reports of the President and 
Treasurer were read and accepted. In 
the election which followed the same offi- 
cers were re-elected: Theodore Rich- 
ards, President ; George P. Castle, Treas- 
urer, and George Waterhouse, Secretary. 
Portions of the above mentioned reports 
are here appended: 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 


Mly problem tonigl.t is i1¢ make an annual 
report of Jess than a year’s work. Right 
among ourselves we can frankly admit that 
is not a year’s work to which no one has 
been giving a year’s time or thought. For 
a few months we had a man,—or a part of 
man, as Mr, Turner was expected to give at 
least half of his time to other work. In May 
we lost Mr. Turner and we have missed not 
only our part but the rest of him as well. 
Since then, perhaps, there has been no year 
in our history when we have been so slimly 
officered and manned. 


And yet things have happened. The basis 
of affiliation with the Y. M. C. A. was arrived 
at this year. It has not meant as much to us 
yet as it will when our new Secretary ar- 
rives,—as arrive he will, we trust, ere long. 
Two new clubs have been really inaugurated 
this year and bid fair to be the biggest and 
best we have. Success to Miller Street and 
Kalihi! 

We can’t boast much of our industrial plant. 
It’s in use and that is a good deal. What mat- 
ters it that the Government is getting good 
use out of it where we cannot. Our little shop 
will have served well as a pioneer and soon 


THE FRIEND. 


the public schools will be training all the 
boys far better than we could. Once a year it 
won’t hurt us any to take a passing glance at 
aims. It is easier, I know, to talk about 
methods, and if we get into any general con- 
versation, there is where we will land. We 
would differ so much as to dims that it will 
not be safe or politic to dogmatize. Not to 
appear over-anxious to avoid cant, how will 
this do: ‘‘ We are in this Boys’ Club business 
to ‘brother’ these boys into something better 
than they are.’’ 


As I look back on the year and see what 
little a weekly visit has aeccomplished—or 
could be expected to accomplish—I feel like 
characterizing our ‘efforts as just a bit of 
applied ‘‘FRIENDLINESS”’ to boys. Some 
games here and a little amusement there, are 
of slight uplifting value, and probably all of 
us at one time or another have wondered 
whether it were worth while. 
LINESS! that’s a potent thing. If we ean 
get into that attitude and make them feel it 
is a genuine thing these small brothers of 
ours will follow us anywhere we are man 
enough to lead them, We begin with them 


But FRIEND- ; 


could bring a whole club into some dramatic 
representation with pleasure and considerable 
profit. It would be hard work though. We 
all of us can do more in the line of entertain- 
ments entirely planned and engineered by the 
boys. 

The finding of places for boys who want 
employment was touched on in my last year’s 
report. It was there suggested that certifi- 
cates of membership could be earned and 


would then mean something to employers of 


labor. 

Getting worthy bovs int» scine school where 
they could put themselves in line for employ- 
ment is another fine field for us all. There are 
scholarships in more than one school to be 
obtained for that purpose. This getting a 
boy into a good school is, of course, the ex- 
ceptional thing from the club standpoint, but 
furnishes incentives to the rest of the boys. 


OUTLOOK, 
There is a man in sight. It we get a good 


leader we can easily double our elubs. We 
can do more; we can make them all muen 


Receipts and Disbursements of the Boys’ 


Clubs for the Year 1907. 
Receipts— 
Miscellaneous Donations ........ 25S) S70.00 
Net receipts from entertainments... 214.50 
Rent of Boys’ Field— 
Feb, 12th to the Chinese Athletic 
Chibiyieres oder abies eh eee net 25.00 
Mareh 16th to Kamehameha and 
Shine OTe Mee Slane VA DeLee 25.00 
$1,139.50 
Disbursements— 


; Expenses Manual Training School...$ 304.53 


Ex pensesmsoys! Hveld se. wattmneetore 468.65 
Salary Superintendent from January 
Sty Gord Une: USts this tcriscial eee eit 300.00 
' Miscellaneous: Items ».............> 39.92 
PS ALAMCE LOT OChyeavarctuecee eek canines eee 26.37 
$1,139.50 
| G. P. CASTLE, 
Treasurer. 


HILO BOARDING SCHOOL BOYS AT WORK. 
HILO: BOYS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 


where we find them, so Athletics makes a. 
good opening. It is easily our best card yet. 
Some of us, if we had any real gumption at 
collections, would do well to get groups inter- 
ested in that sort of thing. Collecting land 
shells, for instance,—which would combine 
vigorous climbing exercise with a good deal 
of scientific training and observation. There 
are stamps, coins, postals and a quantity of 
other materials. It is no use trying a thing 
of that sort, however, unless it is in us. 


Every man has some thing or other that he’ 


is interested in which he could make attrac- 
tive to boys. Here is where the elasticity of 
our work comes in. Most any man can adapt 
himself to Boy Club work, but let him not 
try to copy the other man’s elub. 

It has oceurred to me recently in view of 
a Christmas entertainment we had at Kaulu- 
wela, that any one who has some talent for it 


more efficient by having every club well 
manned, with well chosen plans and ma- 
terials to work with. We have had time to 
see some marked results of the little we have 
attempted. It is undoubtedly worth while, 
and no man talks of giving up. More 
FRIENDLINESS, that’s all! It is not for 
me to seek to meddle with your sources of 
inspiration along this line. Just let me say 
that my slight experience in boy work leads 
me to the conviction that unless there is some 
inspiration to this form of FRIENDLINESS 
other than the spur of duty, most fellows drop 
out for one or another plausible reason. 

The men that ‘‘stick,’’ as a rule, have a 
real acquaintance with a FRIEND par ex- 
cellence. Out of a year’s grateful recollection 
1 commend Him to you as the Great Elder 
Brother and the founder of Pigigep ee 

ay Ete 


W. D. Westervelt. 


It is interesting to note the fact that 
ithe history of this school is a record of 
jlabor. The Hilo Boys’ Boarding 
School was founded in 1836 by Rev. 
oS BerLynran “and whéve/litus “Coan: 
Rev. Sheldon Dibble, who was trans- 
ferred from Hilo to Lahainaluna in 
| 1836, probably had much to do with 
the consultations previous to the final 
organization, but the burden of placing 
the school upon a permanent founda- 
tion had to be borne by Mr. Lyman. 


10 
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The natives must be better fitted for 
their responsibilities. They must be 
taught to read and study. 


lihood. The best way to provide edu- 
cation and sustenance was the prob- 
lem. From the beginning the boys in 
the school were necessarily compelled 
to practically support themselves. In- 


dustrial training was introduced per' 


force. The boys had to become arti- 
sans and agriculturists as well as men 


of advanced education from a Hawai-| 


ian standpoint. The development was 
natural. There was .no equipment to 
begin with, and very little money as 
the years went by. The school estab- 
lished itself “by the sweat of its brow.” 
It was a manual training school from 
the beginning. The pupils had to use 
tools. At one time they went to the 
woods and cut ohia poles and long 
slender bamboos. 
to the grounds and tied with long 
strands of the ieie vine into a substan- 
tial frame work, which they thatched 


with sugar cane leaves, and thus pro-| 


vided themselves with school buildings. 
Then they made rude tables, chairs 
and benches, and equipped themselves 
with furniture. . 

It is not strange that when Gen. 
Armstrong faced the problem of the 
education of the negro, he harked back 
to his native islands and took the poor, 


modest, but effective missionary school | 


at Hilo as the pattern after which his 
great work at Hampton, Virginia, was 
modeled, and built his plan for the in- 
dustrial education of the negro and in- 
dian upon the many years’ experience 
of the American missionaries in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

At the present time the boys make 


At the same | 
time they must have the means of live- |} 


These they brought ! 


jamong their own numbers. 


plows, harrows, cultivators, wagons, 
beds, chairs, tables, wheelbarrows, 
tools of many kinds and a large variety 
of polished curiosities, which are al- 


ways on sale for the benefit of the; 
The boys are allowed so much | 


school. 
an hour for their work when it is sub- 
ject to sale or used for a money, con- 
sideration. 
per day is set apart for partial payment, 
of board. 

The carpenter classes have made 
their own work benches, built the 
kitchen, finished off the dining-room 


/and other parts of the basement of the) 
‘new school building and have made. 


many articles of furniture. 

The printing class learns to set type 
and prints all the programs, bills and| 
things of like character used by the; 
school. 

The wood turners take up the prin-| 
ciples of wood turning, make the han-, 
dles of tools, turn calabashes, and all| 
the numerous little articles kept for’ 


sale, and manufacture what is needed | 


by the other shops. 

The blacksmith department 
forges, anvils, 
about fifteen pupils. 

The shop accommodation is full to 
the limit and more equipment is need-, 
ed to accommodate larger classes. 

Mr. Lyman, the principal of the 
school, has established a juvenile court, 
which does very effective work. The 
boys elect the judges and officers from 


has 


something to do with the availability 
of a candidate. The court is held un- 
der the supervision of the principal of 
course, but there is very little need for 
him to reverse the decision of the 
judges. 


A certain number of hours} 


benches and tools for; 


Merit has | 


The welfare and honor of the! 


————----——,, 


{ 

school are made especially prominent 
iby the officers of the court in their 
decisions, 

The illustration accompanying this 
article shows a part of one of the taro 
fields and banana patches which the 
‘boys cultivate. Fruit and vegetables 
of many different kinds are under the 
care of the pupils who are taught to 
make really scientific experiments 
| while securing provisions. 


A stone crusher is seen in the illus- 
tration, a gift from some friends.of the 
‘school. With it the boys are making 
'good roads all over the school prém-. 
‘ises and also sometimes crushing rock 
for sale for plantation and other pri- 
| vate roads. 

Of course, all this industrial educa- 
| tion, so heartily and imperfectly sketch- 
led, is held second to the regular 
| branches of learning taught ia the class 
room by the excellent and faithful 
‘teachers who continually advance the 
school even with very inadequate finan- 
cial support. 


The present attendance is almost 
ninety, and includes at least eight na- 
itionalities. Many of these would be 
unable to secure the practical education 
which the Hilo Boys’ Boarding School 
|affords them if it were not for the self- 
support which the industrial depart- 
ments provide. 


The school has been enabled by spe- 
‘cial gifts from some of its friends to 
secure an additional teacher, although 
‘not quite enough was contributed to 
pay the salary. A little more endow- 
iment and equipment can easily make 
a school which has been successful for 
more than seventy years, far more ef- 
ficient in its future work. 


# NOTES-FROM THE FIELD 


BY FRANK S. SCUDDER 


The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto Treasure Hid in a Field. 


Se 


Aloha. 


With this issue of The Friend the 
writer appears for the first time as one 
of the Board of Editors. Hence a word 
a ereetine. A short time ago he was 

~alled upon to address a Portuguese 
Sendak School. “Good morning,” said 
he, and, led by the wide-awake super- 
intendent, the whole school responded 
with a hearty “Good morning.” That 
mutual greeting helped to loosen the 
tongue of the speaker, and to quicken 


the ears of the hearers. It made us 
friends at once. It is for our mutual 
interest that ear and tongue should be 
in sympathy, and the editor of “Notes 
from the Field” hopes for a response 
to his “Aloha”; responsive tongues 
that will pour into his ears interesting 
notes from the field, and responsive 
ears to hear the tidings that come from 
the field. 


Treasures in the Field. 


displayed by the men and women who 
are digging away in the field almost 
alone and unsupported year in and year 
out, and bringing to light, here and 
there, treasures of manhood and 
womanhood that would never be found 
but for their faithful efforts. 


Mostly Hidden. 


These people are more given to dig- 
ging for treasures, than they are to par- 


It is safe to say that there are no 


ading their experiences, and we have to 


greater examples of heroism than those) keep an eye open to learn about them. 


THE FRIEND. 


Il 


A man once tried to turn the laugh on 
mission work by saying that he had 
been tiger-hunting for nine months in 
India and had found tigers—a plenty, 
but he had never run across any native 
christians or churches. A fine looking 
gentleman took him up with the re- 
mark that he had spent 30 years in 
India and had seen christians—a plen- 
ty, but he had never seen a tiger out 
of a cage. The truth seems to be that 
the tigers were not in the churches 
and the christians were not in the jun- 
gle. Moral, if you want to see the 
treasure, you must go where the treas- 
ure is. There are treasures—a plenty, 
but since all can not go in person to see 
them, we aim to bring some of them 
to the attention of the readers of “The 
Friend” in the shape of 


Notes. 


A note is a promise to pay, and the 
field is rich in treasure, ali we have to 
do is to collect. Here are some exam- 
ples of how the field pays: 


I. No Christians in the Strikes. 


This is a nugget we picked up in 
one corner of the field. There was a 
strike on the plantation, but the chris- 
tians, counselled by their pastor, re- 
fused to join in. They were all under 
the same roof and their pastor with 
them, when the strikers in a body came 
with lanterns in the night. Extin- 
guishing their lights and standing in 
hideous darkness, they began with 
loud voices and threats to demand that 
the christians should join in the strike. 
The pastor, cautioning his followers to 
remain silent in the house, went out 
alone and said that the christians did 
not believe in the strike and would not 
join it. Then ensued a scene. They 
wanted no reasons, they would listen 
to no argument. Louder and lotder 
they shouted their demand, and one of 
them fired a pail at the minister’s head, 
but the one man with God on his side 
withstood the mob and defeated its 
plan. Order was restored and the 
strike called off. 


II. A Team. 


Mr. Washiyama, of Kohala, broke 
down and for some time was at death’s 
door with typhoid fever. 
while nursing him, continued her kin- 
dergarten work. When the husband 
recovered, the wife broke down, and 
now the husband is carrying on her 
kindergarten besides taking up his 
work in the church, Sunday Schooi and 
neighboring camps. 


His wife, | 


III. They Spake with Tongues. 


The journey to the Treasure Field 
was along a beautiful scenic route. 
The sea was sparkling like a diamond 
—a diamond in the rough, some 
thought,—and the rock cliff coast was 
like a thing of life, battling against the 
surf waves dashing high. Arriving at 
Hilo, we, strangers from afar, stepped 
into a prayer-meeting. It was the 
week of prayer, and they were all with 
one accord in one place, and one could 
not help thinking of the Pentecostal 
tongues; people speaking in several 
languages and keeping silent in sev- 
eral languages more, and we all under- 
stood each other’s spirit, if we didn’t 
understand all each other’s. speech. 

It is a question whether it is not a 
greater work of God’s spirit to confer 


‘upon men the patience and persever- 


ence required for mastering each oth- 
er’s languages, that we may all under- 
stand each other, than merely to turn 
men into gramophone like machines 
which will, without effort, speak in any 
language with equal fluency, and ease. 

The World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration which recently convened in To- 
kyo publisked a hymn book in five dif- 
ferent languages for use in its sessions. 
Every man sang in any language he 
chose, and the harmony was more per- 
fect than if it had all been done in 
Esperanto. These are great signs and 
wonders, pointing to the fulfillment of 
Christ’s prayer “that they all may b> 
one, * * * that the world may be- 
lieve that thou hast sent me.” 


IV. Worth Buying. 


“Which when a man hath found, he 
hideth, and for joy thereof goeth and 
selleth all that he hath and buyeth that 
field.” That is the way it appears to 
Mr. ;Sokabe, of Honomu., He, has 
found so much treasure in the field that 
his store houses can not hold it. He 
has a boarding school of 60 pupils 
which is enough to fill the houses at his 
disposal, and to absorb the attention of 
himself, his wife, and the one other 
teacher, Mrs. Susumago. Already his 
school was overcrowded, but seeing 
that the christian Japanese in their 
camp-life were surrounded with in- 
fluences which render it well nigh im- 
possible to live a clean, wholesome life, 
he felt that something must be done for 
them. He has two large sleeping 
rooms in the school. Along the walls 
and across the floor the trunks are lin- 
ed up in order, and in the narrow 
spaces between these trunks, the ardent 
little seekers after education curl up at 
night and go to sleep upon the floor. 
Now to bring the christian men of the 


! 


camp under wholesome influences, the 
recitation room is ‘transformed into a 
dormitory home for thirty of these 
men, while the classes are pushed into 
the already overcrowded sleeping 
rooms and into the chapel, the princi- 
pal reserving only an open corner of 
the chapel for his library and study, 
and barely standing room for his bed 
in the sleeping apartment of his 
scholars. 

To aid him in his philanthropic en- 
deavors, the plantation manager secur- 
ed for him a spacious dining hall, which 
is the only building where one is not 


|impressed with the sense of overcrowd- 


ing. 

Here is a body of fine looking: young 
men, spending their Sabbaths—clad in 
white—with a quiet dignity and find- 
ing honorable enjoyments in a christian 
atmosphere; and a leader who, while 
carrying on a good work at a great 
disadvantage, shows by his glad self- 
sacrifice that he considers his field worth 
buying. 


? 


Why not help them out? That is a 
question which faces us at every turn. 
The treasure in the field is not always 
so picturesquely: displayed as in the 
above mentioned instance, but the Ha- 
waiian Board is digging in a wide, rich 
field, and finding treasures galore; and 
a wise policy for the development of the 
field makes it impractical to desert or 
cripple one undertaking to help out an- 
other. To desert one bank when it is 
hard pushed may bring calamity on 
hundreds of others, while those who 
prosper are after all, best able to hold 
their own. Places, now prosperous, a 
few years ago were discouraging, and 
places, now desperate, a few years 
hence will be flourishing. 

If we, who read of the work in the 
field, will support the work with as 
much devotion as do the men and 
women who are digging for the hid 
treasure, The Friend would have to be 
enlarged to tell even a small chapter of 
the story. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS, AND OUR 
LORD’S COMING. 


A very modern doctrine about the 
Millenium has prevailed in our Chris- 
tian Churches, which is not that of the 
Scriptures.. It is, that the expected 
Age of universal righteousness on 
Earth is to be the result of a gradual 
progressive triumph of the Christian 
Religion over all mankind. The leaven 
of the gospel is steadily to pervade the 
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whole mass of the human race until all 
are converted to Christ, and He reigns 
supreme over the regenerated earth, 
And it is claimed that any other opin- 
ion is discouraging to Christian Mis- 
sions to the heathen, because it holds 
them to be incompetent to attain such a 
triumphant result, 

But contrary to that sanguine Mil- 
lenial view, it seems to be the con- 
sentient teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, that after a period of convulsive 
conflicts between the Church and the 
Powers of Evil, the final Victory will 
be achieved by the Personal Coming of 
our Lord from Heaven in company 
with His Saints (not Angels) when by 
the “brightness of His appearing,” He 
will at once and completely overthrow 
his enemies, and establish His govern- 
ment of Holiness and Peace, for a 
“thousand years,” or until this World’s 
End. This is known as the ‘“Pre-mil- 
lenial” doctrine, because it makes 
Christ’s Coming to precede the Mil- 
lenium, instead of following it accord- 
ing to the prevalent modern opinion. 

Now the writer holds that this Pre- 
millenial doctrine does not discourage, 
but on the contrary encourages Gospel 
missions to the Teathen, because it 
places before them an attainable object, 
instead of an impracticable one, 


On the Pre-millenial theory, the 
Evangelizing or Gospel-izing of the 
heathen world is an essential as well 


as practicable preparation for our 
Lord's Coming, because it is necessary 
that the heathen nations should have 
some definite knowledge about the 
Great King who comes to rule and save 
them. They should hear of Him be- 
forehand, It not THis wish or pur- 
pose to exterminate them, but to make 
them bow humbly. and gladly. We are 
to proclaim Hin beforehand. We are 
to plant His Churches in all lands, as 
nuclei to interpret Him when He 
comes. 

And then another essential work is 
to prepare in every nation a harvest of 
regenerated souls to be gathered at our 
Lord’s Wedding Feast and to accom- 
Him to His great task of regen- 


is 


pany 
erating the earth. The Kings and 
Priests who are to “sheperdize” (poi- 


mainein) the nations, are to be gather- 
ed out of every tribe and kindred. 
Sainted Polynesians are to codperate 
in sheperdizing the peoples of the Pa- 
cific. Sainted Hindus are to rule in 
India, 

Farther, we allege that it is hopeless- 
ly discouraging if we have to look for 
a postponement of the World's Re- 
demption until the Gospel leaven can 
gradually pervade and regenerate all 
these deeply depressed and degraded 


races of mankind. The forces of Dark- 


ness are too strong even in the most | 


enlightened Christian lands to be con- 
quered by the present Gospel agencies. 
Only the personal Coming in Power of 
the Lord can render them victorious. 
The gospel L 
time to pervade the mass, 
effectually and permanently transform 
until the blessed Lord.again Comes to 
complete His work. Though the bread 
be leavened, it is a failure unless the 
fire bake it. 

In this view, the carrying of the Gos- 
pel to the Heathen has been a glorious 
success. If Christ were to come to- 
morrow, there would be very few of 
mankind who would not recognize 
Him as one of whom they had heard, 
In Rev. 14:6, 1s introduced an incident 
located among the last days, 
saw another angel flying in mid-heaven, 
having an eternal gospel to proclaim 
unto them that dwell on the earth, and 
unto every nation and tongue and 
tribe and people.” What is this but a 


distinet prediction of modern missions | 


to the heathen? We are evidently in- 
spired to go forward and complete the 
task of making all heathen nations 
familiar with the Gospel of Jesus. We 
are to prepare as many individuals 
among them as possible to represent 
those tribes at His Wedding Feast, so 
that when He reaps ‘His Harvest, 
precious grain may be gathered out of 
every: land. Should I for one be so 
favored as to be given a seat in that 
blessed assembly, I feel assured of 
meeting there Kapiolani and Kaahu- 
manu whom I knew in childhood, with 
a host of other Hawaiian saints and 
their teachers, 
Our work has not to wait for 
maturing through dreary ages of 
Satan's hindering. It shall soon be per- 
fected by our glorious Lord coming in 
power to completed Victory. Those 
who now proclaim Him to the heathen 
are His messengers, preparing for His 
speedy arrival. 
pg onde 


MUSIC FESTIVAL. 


One year has intervened according 
to arrangement with the authorities of 
the schools interested. It was then 
decided that at the festival to be held 
this Spring some Cantata should be 
given. Since then the committee to 
whom the question was submitted chose 
the “Rose Maiden” by Cowan. It is 
full of pleasing melody, has not too 
much of chorus work to be prepared, 
and the choruses are not specially dif- 


ficult. There is much of a variety by 
way of solo work, duets, quartettes 


saven has been given long | 
but it cannot 


“And 


its | 


‘one soloist from the mainland. 


and small choruses. All this latter 
work can be supplied by local adult 
talent, save that it is planned to have 
For- 
tunately, Mr. Fred Butler, the bass, so 
much in favor with Honolulu people 
is at Seattle and has declared himself 
desirous of coming here. It seems like- 
ly that terms can be made that will 
bring him. In this case a solo part will 
either be adapted for him or various 
solos from other sources will be in- 
terspersed in the program. 

As for the Children’s Carnival of 
Song,—heretofore held at the Boys’ 
Mield, Mrs, Tucker will be able to bring 
together a larger number and certainly 
they are better drilled every year. 
This is saying considerable. The 
chorus may reach as high as one thou- 
sand this year. Mr. Butler, if he comes, 
will sing at this concert also. 

The question of where the Festival 
is to be held is exercising those inter- 
ested. The present view is in favor of 
the old fish market. This place has the 
advantage of combining the outdoor 
idea with perfect shelter for all. The 
Boys’ Field is fine when the weather is 
all right; last year, however, people 
were wet. 

An early desicion will be reached on 
this subject. 


Toe 


CHINESE YOUNG LADIES’ MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIE Tag 


Vhe Junior Missionary Society of the 
Fort Street Chinese Church, led by Mrs. 
Thwing and Miss Ethel ‘Wolfe, was 
organized in April, 1905, with a mem- 
bership of eighteen. The society has 
increased both in interest and in num- 
bers, Thirty-six names are on the roll 
now and at the last meeting, which 
was a Christmas gathering, thirty-four 
girls were present. 

The meetings are held on the third 
Kriday of every month at the home 
of Mrs. Thwing, Kaimuki. 

The object of the society is to do 
any good that comes to hand. The 
girls have trulv shown a spirit of Chris- 
tian love in helping the Chinese famine 
sufferers, the old people in the Home, 
the Hospital and the work of the Hotel 
Street Mission. ‘They have also aided 
a little school in China and now are 
much interested in Mrs. Thwing’s 
Home for Chinese Children. They 
have given gifts on Thanksgiving to 
the poor and have supplied flowers for 
the Chinese Church. 

They are certainly trying to work for 
their Master with the true missionary 
spirit. 
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While away last summer Mrs, 
‘Thwing received beautiful letters from 
one of these girls asking her to pray 
for her and telling how she desired to 
live a more earnest Christian life. 

Many of these girls are members of 
the Church and others are expecting 
to join soon. 

The lives of these bright young Chi- 
nese girls give great promise for the 
future, for they are now preparing to 
be active leaders in Sabbath School and 
Mission work. 

For the past year at their monthly 
meetings they have enjoyed much the 
study of their own country, using as a 
text book, “China for Juniors.” The 
officers of the society for this year are: 
President, Miss Julia Lee; secretary, 
Miss Mary Moo; treasurer, Miss Jen- 
nie Kong, 


THE PRAYER CALENDAR. 


By a new method of piping water 
from high elevations a combination is 
obtained of tremendous power for driv- 
ing machinery and of irrigating vast 
tracts of land that hitherto were arid 
and worthless. The power and _ life 
giving energy were there before, but 
unused. Once appropriated, the im- 
possible is accomplished. Waste places 


become a scene of thriving industry, 


and the deserts rejoice and blossom as 
the rose. 

‘The source of all christian power is 
on a high level and prayer is the chan- 
nel that makes it available. The Ha- 
waiian’ Board has a prayer calendar 
which is recommended for daily use. 
By a wider circulation of this calendar 
we hope to bring about a strong coop- 
erative prayer union to bring: this life 
giving energy into our christian enter- 
prises, 

Some Features of the Calendar. 


(1) It leads us to think broadly,— 
to think in prayer each day of some far 
distant nation, its people and its pro- 
blems. 

(2) It leads our thought each day 
into a different section of our insular 
field. 

(3) On the same day that we are 
praying for our scattered associates in 
work, we may know that they, too, are 
remembering us: e. g. on Tuesday, the 
Chinese will know that those of their 
own nationality are especially praying 
for one another, and that all who use 
the prayer calendar are also on the 
same day praying for thém. On 
Wednesday, the Japanese may feel the 
uplift of this same codperation in pray- 
er. On Thursday the Portuguese, on 
Friday our educators and students, and 
on Saturday the Hawaiians, all may 


( 
feel this invigorating touch of fellow- 
ship in prayer, and know that others, 
like Aaron and Hur by the side of 
Moses (Ex. 17:11) are holding up their 
hands till the victory is won, 

Prayer is not sentiment, it is work; 
it is “knee drill.” It takes energy, 
and it brings energy. This is a call to 
every energetic christian—an appeal 
especially to the young. We hope that 
inany will join in this codperative work 
of prayer, without which all our other 
work would be vain. 

The neat prayer calendar of the Ha- 
waiian Board will be given to any one, 
on application at the office. BS; 


FIELD DAY. 


The annual contest for the suprem- 
acy on track and field is closely con- 
nected with the Boys’ Clubs for two 
reasons, first and obviously because the 
field day is held on the Boys’ Field and 
secondly, (and more important) and 
meet may be said to have originated 


with the Boys’ Club management, who| 
have been conducting it for a number 
of years, 

The reason the Boys’ Club manage- 
ment feel like maintaining a “kuleana” 
in this institution is two-fold: First, 
the meet is a stimulus to that of the 
boys themselves, which immediately 
follows it; second, there is income at- 
tached to it,—the only income of the 
year from the field. It seems to be 
forgotten in town ’that the field costs 
annually to maintain it above five hun- 
dred, dollars. This irrespective of rent 
of the land. 

This year a committee has been 
chosen, which had its first meeting 
Tuesday, Jan, 29. The gentlemen com- 
posing this committee are quite widely 


representative and will have entire 
charge of the meet, which is likely: to 
come off March 14, A rather interna- 
tional complexion is likely to be given 
to the affair as the Chinese are pre- 
paring in their own meet of February 1 
to get ready for the larger event. The 
Japanese have long threatened to come 
in and it is hoped they will do so this 
year. Kamehameha and Punahou and 
the Diamond fHlead Athletic and 
Y. M. C. A. teams are likely to present 
the strongest claims on the champion- 
ship with that strong element of uncer- 
tainty which the sportsman loves. The 
Y. M.C. A. have a plan to reward their 
contestants at the same meet in the 
order of their success irrespective of 
the rest of the contestants. 

The old time spectacular effects will 
be preserved,—ladies and leis and the 
crowning of the victors. 

ake ass 
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Miss M. E. Chamberlain, from her 
invalid’s chair, would like to tell how 
lovingly she has been remembered by 
old friends and new. Many letters and 
cards have come to her with words of 
sympathy and love. 

Margaret Brewer Fowler, though 
busy as she can be, traveling in Europe 
and back and forth from Pacific to At- 
lantic seaboard, keeping in touch with 
her daughter’s many relatives, as well 
as her own, does not forget old friends 
but sends tokens of appreciation for 
kindnesses received long ago. 

Mrs. Mills, from Mills College, Cal., 
sends a card and an original poem, 
beautiful, tender and true, but too 
precious to have published now. 

Mrs. C. M. Cooke remembered her 
when sending out invitations to the 
brilliant reception given her new 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Richard Cooke. 

Dr. Kincaid wrote a long letter, tell- 
ing of his installation at Charlotte, 
N. C., a Presbyterian Church with goo 
members, and of the beautiful country, 
shurch, and manse. As he is trying to 
do without an assistant he is kept very 
busy, but his health is good, and he is 
learning to love the people very much. 

Mrs. Church, returning from a visit 
to her daughter near Seattle, stopped 
off in California. At a reception given 
her by Mrs. Mary Haven Edwards (a 
teacher at Punahou when Mrs. Church 
was there) were assembled a number of 
old-time Hawaiians—Misses Jane and 
Klizabeth Pogue, Mr. and Mrs. Bean 
and others, who all united in writing a 
letter to their old friend and recalling 
the days of long ago. 

Rev. J. P. Chamberlain writes very 
happily of a reunion of his family in 
Grant Co., Oregon, where he and his 
son John Evarts took up a quarter-sec- 
tion of wild but beautiful land and are 
now beginning to see results. Mrs, 
Chamberlain has resided for some time 
in Southern California with an only, 
semi-invalid sister, but now they have 
both gone to the home in Oregon. 


Died—In Honolulu, Jan. 6, 1908, at 
the home of his grandparents, Edward 
Winne Boyen. 

Little Edward, though named for his 
mother’s uncle, Edward Taylor, was 
born on King Edward’s birthday five 
years ago. He was the first of the 
great, great, grandchildren of the Ha- 
waiian missionaries to pass away, and 
his little body was laid to rest beside 
that of his great grandmother Persis 
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Taylor. Like her he was artistic in “So many virtuous acts of the pres- 
temperament. He loved everything ent Emperor of Japan have already 
beautiful. He called attention to a been recorded that one might inquire 


lovely sunset as “So pretty.” | whether there is room for any more, 
The Christmas story and the Christ- or whether the narration of any num- 
mas tree appealed to him, and on his ber of virtues not hitherto mentioned 
last evening on earth, but one, he had would add a brighter lustre to the 
the candles of his beloved tree relight- glory His Imperial Majesty already 
ed. His mother was the sharer of all enjoys. Apart from the general well- 
his pleasures as well as his treasures. j;being and progress of the Empire, it 
He was passionately fond of flowers, is well known that both of Their Im- 
and it was a comfort to the bereaved perial Majesties have unusual solici- 
to see the little casket covered with the tude for the comfort and welfare of 
flowers he so loved—he himself being their subjects. 
a precious blossom, plucked by a spe- | “Many of the Emperors of Japan a 
cial messenger to adorn the palace of thousand years or so ago made tem- 
the King of Love. perance decrees and endeavored to 
prohibit the manufacture and use of 
TO THE FRONT AGAIN. sake, but during the days of the feudal 
ae system drinking was universal from 
Our versatile neighbor towards the the throne to the peasant, and seldom 
west is nothing if not ever on the up-| was there even a voice raised for mod- 
ward move. Since the day when Pres- eration. Following the precedent es- 
ident Hayes astonished the world by, tablished by his predecessors, it would 
carrying his temperance principles into have been but natural if the present 
the White House the United States has Emperor had always used sake freely, 
been able to boast of its having the’ but a few years ago it was announced 
first great modern ruler who stood un-|by the newspapers that he had become 
equivocally for total abstinence. Those ;4 total abstainer by the advice of his 
who know official Japan would never | Physicians. 


course in her training of the men who 
are to lead her armies is evident from 
the following item culled from the 
newspaper above quoted: 

“One of the professors in the Tokyo 
Military Academy, where several hun- 
dred choice young men are being 
trained for military officers, informed 
me some time ago, of the fact that the 
authorities in that school are particu- 
larly strict with the students in forbid- 
ding them the use of tobacco and 
liquor, not only within the bounds of 
the school grounds but also outside 
when off duty, knowing that the effects 
of drinking and smoking are very 
harmful both to their minds and bodies. 
Of course there is always a possibility 
that some among the many will fail to 
observe these strict regulations. To 
guard against any disobedience in these 
particulars the authorities take every 
possible precaution; for instance, when 
the students return to the school from 
outside on Sundays or any other off 
days, specially appointed men_ first 
smell the breath of each student to as- 
certain whether or not he used either 
tobacco or liquor on that day and 


We are now glad to be every suscipious one is then turned 


have guessed that the first of the great 
monarchical powers to take its stand 
alongside of America would be the Em- 
pire of the Rising Sun. Six or seven 
years ago among the foreign residents 
in Tokyo stories of the Emperor’s ex- 
cesses in drink were common talk and 
the Crown Prince who had been re- 


able to go farther and say that we have | over to the physician for special exam- 
been credibly informed that, on the ination, and when he is found unmis- 
first day of the New Year when j takably guilty of offending the temper- 
the foreign diplomats and noted Jap-;ance regulations he is deprived of the 
anese personages were received in audi-|privilege of his freedom for rest for 
ence by His Majesty, no drinks were|seven days. These days are not seven 
served except chocolate and lemonade.| consecutive days but seven consecutive 


Such would have been impossible a|Sundays, for Sunday is the only holi- 


ported as unusually abstemious was,few years ago. , ¢ 
said to be following his father’s exam-) the crown of Japan’s Tenno-Heika, and 
ple. In fact a prayer circle of some- should be a great impetus to the tem- 
what large dimensions had been form- , Perance legions.” 

ed to make daily intercession for His 
Imperial Majesty and _ the 


It is another laurel in|day in the week. Hence every offender 


é : ; fence against the liquor or tobacco 
uae Ret i ciliate Ay ial ealaces iS ver cee and it f 
Crown] mura, Togo’s well known chief warj'<S very , it rur- 


is restrained from going out for seven 
long weeks or forty-nine days. This 
shows that the punishment for one of- 


Prince that this deadly habit might be councillor, at a banquet given in his ther shows how particular and pains- 


overcome. It has always been a mys-{honor by the Governor of Formosa 


at|Staking are the military authorities in 


tery to many lovers of this nation why |the capital of that island, listened to an the training of young officers for the 
after having set its face so resolutely , after-dinner speech given by one of the Japanese army. 


against opium Japan should have so, head officials in which he claimed that 


| Evidently the authorities mean to 


shortsightedly given alcohol, which, in}one share of the honor of Japan’s great; take no chances in view of the recent 


comparison, is like David’s victories to, victories was due her national alcoholic 
Saul’s, full permission to enslave the drink, sake, which stood at the head of 
entire nation. the world’s beverages. When he had 
When therefore two or three years|done the Admiral rose and said: 
ago the announcement was made in} “TI am extremely sorry to hear such 
the newspapers that the Emperor,a misstatement of the real condition 
faced the alternative of loss of health|of things in our army and navy, as that 
or total abstinence and that he had which the gentleman has just express- 
made the wise choice, friends of tem- ed. I can positively assure you that 
perance throughout the nation were the case was entirely the reverse. In 
mightily heartened in their fight and ordinary cases we allow the sailors some 
the prayer band was overjoyed. A Jap- drink, but as soon as an engagement 
anese journal named Kuni-no-Hikari re- opens, not a drop of alcoholic liquor is 
cently made public another forward ever given to them. I can also declare 
step which places Japan alongside of that the case is exactly the same with 
America in the possession of rulers the army. In a word, we owe nothing 
who believe in living out their prin-'at all to any alcoholic beverage.” 
ciples. ) That Japan is following the right 


loss of one of the nation’s greatest war- 
riors through indulgence in drink. 
Perhaps if the attitude of our army 
leaders more nearly resembled that 
which prevails in the Tokyo Military 
Academy we should hear fewer apolo- 
gies for the canteen from military cir- 
cles. The fighting nation that rigidly 
excludes alcohol from rank and file of 
army and navy will have a mighty ad- 
vantage, if ever this world is to be 
cursed with another great war. All 
honor to Japan for her splendid ad- 
vance towards leadership in the battle 
of humanity against King Alcohol. 
She may yet head the winning forces if 
America does not press on, 
Diss 
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Revised Bibles 
The American Standard 


A new handy size of this most po- 
pular edition just received it will go 
in a man’s coat pocket, yet is in 
Bold Face Minion Type, has re- 


ferences, concordance and maps. |! 


We also carry a very complete line 
of other Bibles and Testaments, in- 
cluding 


Red Letter Bibles 
and Testaments 


in which the prophicies regarding 
Christ’s coming are printed in red 
and all of Christ’s words are in red. 


The Emphasized New Testament, 


Ghristian Workers’ Testament. 


We havea Bible that will go in 
your vest pocket, one that will re- 
quire boih hands to lift as well as 
all sizes in between. You will be 
surprised too when you see how 
low our prices are. 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS, 


- 909 Alakea Street. 


RECORD OF EVENTS. 


Dec. 30—Two Porto Rico despera- 
does cut Oahu Prison bars and escape, 
—Great activity in Kilauea crater. 


aist—Lease of Humuula Sheep 
Ranch sold at $8150 per annum—pre- 


viously $1000. 

Jan. tst, 1908—L. R. Crook acci- 
dentally shoots himself dangerously in 
left side. 

7th—Insane Porto Rican dangerous- 
ly stabs Asylum guard, 

8th—Kilauea brilliantly active. 

14th-—-Gov. Frear returns from visit 
to Washington. 


2tst—Great reception at Gov. Frear’s | 


new Home. 


MARRIED. 


FREETH - MASON — At Philadelphia, Dec. 
11th, Charles J. H. Freeth of Honolulu, to 
Miss Vara A. Mason. 
BORGES-MEDEIROS—At Honolulu, Jan. 1, 
R, J. Borges to Mary Medeiros. 


POGUE-FROST—At Wailuku, Jan. +, William 
F. Pogue, Jr., of Puunene, to Miss Lena M. 
Frost of Arcato, Cal. 

DAMON-LAWRENCE—At Honolulu, Jan. 8, 
Frederick Beckwith Damon to Miss Julia 
Dwight Lawrence. 

KINNEY-GUERRERO—At Waialua, Jan. 7, 
Lowell Kinney to Miss Julia Guerrero. 

WAI-CHU—At Honolulu, Jan. 14, Wai Kee 
Yow to Miss Chu Seu Ping, parties repre- 
senting leading Chinese residents. 

HARTWELL -CARTER—At Honolulu, Jan. 
21, Charles Hartwell to Miss Cordelia Car- 
ter. 


DIED. 


JOHNSTON—In Honolulu, Dee, 28, Harry J. 
Johnston, of typhoid, aged 38 years. 

BAILEY—At Halawa, Kohala, Dec. 30, James 
H. Bailey, aged 25, from injury in ma- 
chinery. 

MENZIES—At 
Clark Menzies. 

JOHNSON—At Wailuku, Dee, 28, Captain 
Frank B, Johnson, of Salvation Army. 

HART—At Honolulu, Jan. 5, Mrs. Henry J. 
Hart, aged 65, suddenly, of heart failure. 

LOW—At Vladivostock, Jan. 5, of heart fail- 
ure, James A. Low, aged 48, late Manager 
Honolulu Plantation. 

SPALDING—At Los Angeles, Jan. 8, Mrs. 
Z. S. Spalding (Wilhelmina Makee), aged 
60 years. 

WUNDENBERG—At Honolulu, Jan, 10, of 
heart failure, Frederick W. Wundenberg, 
aged 56 years. 

SCOTT—At Kilauea, Kauai, Jan. 13th, of 
apoplexy, Frank Scott, plantation manager. 


Honolulu, Dee. 31, James 


GUILD—At Ewa, Jan. 17, Mrs. Mary Guild, 
aged 69. 

DAY—At Honolulu, Jan. 17, John Day, aged 
22, skull fractured by accidental fall. 

DOWNER—A¢ Hilo, Jan. 15, William Downer, 
by suicide. 

WHITING—At Honolulu, Jan. 18, William 
Austin Whiting, long on the Judicial Bench 
of Hawaii. 

GONSALVES—At‘ Honolulu, Jan. 21, Frank 
Gonsalves, skull fractured by fall. 


YOUR COMPANIONS 


Can be the wisest men and women. 
You can enjoy their greatest wisdom or 
their most entertaining stories at a small 
outlay by visiting or writing to the new 
Hawaiian Board Book Rooms. We 


mention a few of the recent arrivals in 
Books. 


China and America Today—Arthur 


Bie Sachse. ce sca saa eee $1.25 
Chiist and Science—Prof. F. H. 

STOEL toys Sates ant re Cee eee 7a) 
The Marks of a Man—Speer..... 1.10 


New Era in the Philipines—A. H. 


GOW I «5 te SURE Seu aiave costes 1825 
Robert Clark of the Panjab....... LG'S 
Griffith John 50 Years in China... 2.25 


On the Border of Pigamy Land... 1.25 
The White Peril in the Far East— 

Gullick: ces Fes ee oe 1.00 
Social Progress—Josiah Strong... 1.00 
The Art of the Singer—Henderson 1.25 
Most Popular College Songs..... .50 
Songs of All Colleges........... 1.50 
An Uncrowned Queen—The Story 

Ofplirancisabas Willarcdie: 2%); Ws) 
America’s Awakening—Allen.... 1.25 
The Citizens Part in Government 

=>) Dil chon Roe eae 1.00 
Four Aspects of Civic Duty —Taft 1.10 
Ship Subsidies—Dunmore....... 1.00 
Industrial Education—Person.... 1.00 
Growth and Education—Tyler ... 1.50 
Analytical Psychology—Witmer.. 1.65 
The Vanguard—A Tale of Korea. 1.50 
The Mediator—Steiner.... .... 1.50 
Dr. Luke of the Labrador—Nor- 

Mane On Caner ere erenrr ee 1.50 
White Fire—Oxenham.......... 125 
The Weavers—Gilbert Parker.... 1.50 
The Clansman—Thomas Dixon Jr. 1.50 
Franlein Schmidt & Mr. Anstruther 1.50 
Joseph Vance—De Morgan...... 1.50 
Alice For Short—De Morgan..... 1,50 
Awakening of Helena Richie..... 1.50 
The Adventure ofa Freshman.... 1.25 
New Chronicles of Rebecca Wig- 

ST ae are oer a habe 1,25 


Scientific American Reference Book 1,50 


These are only a few of our tempting 
books. Come in and see what else we 
have. 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS 


MERCHANT AND ALAKEA ST. 
Honolulu, T. H. 
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The Bank of Hawaii, Ltd. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the Territory 


of Hawaii. 
PATD-UP CAPITAL. i. oct ener $600,000.00 
SURPLUS Beare hie ts craaoteteelertone 300,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS ..... |. e. . 107,346.65 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 
Charles M. Cooke President 


PAC. SONS is 2ss0. 5, te orrokettonete Vice-President 
F. W. Macfarlane........ 2nd Vice-President 
Oo TA COOK Gr vs iouia se cisnetanets ste shane ate Cashier 
Chas. Hustace, Jr.......... Assistant Cashier 
BP Beamon eke devices Assistant Cashier 


E. F. Bishop, E. D. Tenney, J. A. McCandless, 
C. H. Atherton and F. C. Atherton, 
COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS DEPART- 
MENT. 
Strict Attention Given to all Branches of 
Banking. 
JUDD BUILDING. 


EO HALE @.30N 


In addition to Hardware and 
General Merchandise have now a 
complete assortment of 

HOUSEHOLD GOODS, 
including Crockey, Glassware, 
Stoves, Kitchen Furniture, Re- 
frigerators and Ice Chests, Etc. 
Also Garden Tools of all kinds, 
Rubber Hose, Lawn Mowers. 

Call and examine our stock at 
the Hall Building. 


FORT STREET. 


Gelman 


FINE GROCERIES 
OLD Kona Coffe a Specialty 


B.F. Ehlers €5 Co. 


P.O. BOX 716 
HONOLULU, T.H. 


The Leading Dry 
Goods House in the 
Territory. Especial 
attention given to 
Mail Orders. 


ALWAYS USE 


California Rose... 


OREAMERY BUTTER 


Guaranteed the Best and full 16 


= 


HENRY MAY & CO. Lrp. 
22 TELEPHONES 932 


|| Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
Importers and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


OPP & COMPANY, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
CHAIRS TO RENT. 


Nos. 1053-1059 Bishop St. Honolulu. 


A LEXANDER & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS—H. P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 
Castle, 1st Vice-Pres’t; W. M. Alexander, 2d 
Vice-Pres’t; J. P. Cooke, Treas.; W. O. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
‘Oy Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Planta- 
tion. 


Tew. Marn 109 


| CLUB STABI CLUB STABLES| 


FORT ST., ABOVE HOTEL 
RIGS OF ALL KINDS 


> GOOD HORSES 
CAREFUL DRIVERS 


C. A. Beviina, DOT anal A Ee ae 


LAUS SPRECKELS ‘& GO., 
BANKERS. 


st st 


C 


Draw Exchange on the prixcipal ports of the 
world and transact a general 
banking business. 


st 


Honolulu Hawaiian Islands. 


MUSIG ROLLS 


A few choice bargains in leather 
Music Rolls and Lap Tablets. 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms | 


GQ BREWER & CO., Limited, 


General Mercantile Commission Agents. 
Queen St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Agricultural Co., 
Onomea Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., Wai- 
luku Sugar Co., Makee Sugar Co., Haleakala 
Ranch Co., Kapapala Ranch. 

Planters’ Line Shipping Co., 

Agents Boston Board of Underwriters. 

Agents Philadelphia Board of Underwriters. 


LIST OF OFFICERS—Charles M. Cooke, 
President; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President 
and Manager; E. Faxon Bishop, Treasurer and 


Secretary: F. W. Macfarlane, Auditor; P. C. 
Jones, C. H. Cooke, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


USD REGRET Virb 
ON THE TRAIL, OF THE IMMIGRANT. 
By PROF. EDWARD A, STEINER 
of Grinnell College, Iowa. 


A book by a scholar, once himself an immigrant 
who has crossed the ocean many times, often in the 
s eerage and made a careful and intelligent study of 
he people coming to our shores, Trice $1.75. 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS. 
EWERS & COOKE, Ltd., 
DEALERS IN 
PAINTS. Etc. 


WALL PAPERS, 
MATERIALS, 
LUMBER, BUILDING 


Honolulu, T. H. 


ial 


W G. IRWIN & CO., 


Fort Street, Honolulu 
SUGAR FACTORS 


AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 
Agents for the Oceanic Steamship Co. 
W. W. AHANA & CO., LTD. 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 


P. O, Box 986. Telephone , Blue 2741 
62 King Street : 


CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 


HENRY H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect Em- 
balming School of San Francisco, Cal., 
also of The Renouard Training School 
for Embalmers of New York. And a 
Licensed Embalmer for the State of 
New York, also a member of the State 
Funeral Directors Association of Calli- 
fornia. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. 


Chairs to Rent. 
LOVE BUILDING 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 
Telephones: Office Main 64. Res. cor. 
Richards and Beretania, Blue 3561. 


Ts CATES rae . 


Commended Articles 


BP Pad 


Fifteen Thousand Men 
Range Lights 


Some Contrasts in the South 
Get Ready 


H i i ove 
mt 


Farly Episcopal Services 


Heal the Sich 
Field Notes 


PUBLISHED bY DPHE BOARD: OF THE 


Hawaiian Evangelical Association .# 
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HAW AIAN TRUST €0.. ee FRIEND 


LIMITED 
Is published the first week of each month 


Hire Meine ae in Honolulu, T. H., at the Hawaiian Board 

’ ™~ Book Rooms, cor. Alakea and Merchants 

and Accident Sts. | Subscription price, $1.50 per year. 
Insurance, 


SURETY ON BONDS 


Plate Glass, Employers’ Liability, 
and Burglary Insurance. 


923 Fort Street, Safe Deposit 
Building. 


All business letter should be addressed 
and all M. O.’s and checks should be made 
out to 

THEODORE RICHARDS, 


Business Manager of The Friend. 
P. O, Box 489, 


All communications of a literary character 


OLLEGE- BILLS, 


The magnificent residence tracc of 


should be addressed to DOREMUS SCUDDER, 
the Oahu College. 


MANAGING EpiTor oF THE FRIEND, 


cor. Alakea & Merchant Sts., Honolulu, T, H 


COOL CLIMATE, SPLENDID VIEW the month 


The cheapest and most desirable lots of- 
fered for sale on the easi.ct terms: one-third 
cash, one-third in one year, one-third in two 


THE BoArD oF EDITORS: 


Doremus Scudder, Managing Editor. 
Sereno E. Bishop, D. D. 


years. Interest at 6 per cent. Otome Gules 
Theodore Richards. 
Frank S. Scudder. 
For information as to building require- Edward W. Thwing. 
William D. Westervelt. 
ments, etc., apply to 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, as second 
class matter, under act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


TRUSTEES OF OAHU COLLEGE, 
404 Judd Building. 


Honolulu - - - - Hawaiian Islands. 


DOC. YOU KEEP 


Japanese 
Servants? 


~ 


AHU COLLEGt. 
(Arthur F. Griffiths, 
and 


PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


A.B., Presideuc.) 


(Samuel Pingree French, A. B., Principal.) 


Offer complete 


If so, what better can you do for 
College preparatory work, 


voardlter “with Spode them than to see that they are pro- 
Commercial, vided with good seviceable 


Music, and 


BIBLES OR TESTAMENTS. 


Art courses. 
Fur Catalogues, address 


JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 
Honolulu, H. T., booklets in Japanese. 


| 
Ae BOARD BOOK ROOMS, 


E. HERRICK BROWN, Mg’r. 
Honolulu T. H. 


We carry all kinds from 10 cents 
up to $4.00 also helpful books and 


Oahu College, - - - 


J M. WHITNEY, M. D., D. D. S. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Fort Street. - - - Boston Building. -909 Alakea Street, 


Bisnor & & COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 


and mus! reach the Board Rooms by the ‘pit of 


Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account sub- 
ject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, Fire 
and Marine business on most favorable terms, 
in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Co., Ltd. 


STOCKS, BONDS 
AND ISLAND 
S BU KR T Paes 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 


F. WICHMAN, & CO., LTD. 
Manufacturing Optician, 
Jeweler and Silversmith. 


Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass, 
Leather Goods, Etc. 


Honolulu - - -.- Hawaiian Islands 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Shipping and Commission Merchants, Sugar 


Factor and General Insurance Agent. 


REPRESENTING 
Ewa Plantation Company. 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company. 
WaiMea Sugar Mill Company. 
Apokaa Sugar Company Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. PineapPle Co. Ltd. 
Wahiawa Wahiawa Company Ltd. 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis. 
Blake Steam Pumps. 
Marsh Steam Pumps 
American Steam Pnmp Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals. 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher, 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings SuPerheaters. 
¥ Green’s Fuel Economizers. 
Matson Navigation Co. Planters Line Shipping Co 
Etna Insurance Company. 
Citizens Insurance Co, (Hartford Fire.) 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. (Marine Dept. 
Nationol Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector UnderwTiters of the Pheonix of 
Haltford. 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston, 


EORGE J. AUGUR, M. D., 
HOMOEPATHIC PRACTITIONER. 

Residence, 435 Beretania St.; Office, 431 

Beretania St. Tel. 1851 Blue. 


« 


Office Hours:—10 to 12 a. m., 3 to 4 and 7 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


From Jan. 20 to Feb, 20, 1908. 


Receipts— : 
ONS 1b C200 ee $ 44.90 
ON IM AO ae 1,045.12 


DUG 126055 57.00 


Brehshi Work 2... 4e.0...% 175.00 
Generalubamd > 0. hes che va discs 505.00 
Hawaii General Fund...... 53.00 
Japanese (Work ........... 97.50 
Keaeitoglona ss. ts ee kee 40.75 
Kauai General Fund....... 1,276.50 
Maui General Fund........ 300.75 
Mid Pacific Institute....... 1,754.62 
Ministerial Relief Fund.... 165.00 
Molokai General Fund..... 3.00 
Oahu General Fund....... 907.72 
OMicenBRpense 2 i. eed. ews 25.00 
Palani NUSSION ©... 6.15.5 200.00 
Portuguese Work ......... 9.00 
SoS Qiks 15.00 
Miitembstend! os... eeiccu cease 34.60 
BIMIEMMIRG IMO Ess\5..05 4.0% ses wee es 21.00 
‘i, ORS phe0lht it 10.00 


Expenditures 
pCMV cots s<ls + eS 200.35 
Chinese Work....$ 67.50 
Blaries . 5.3... 909.50 


Se 977.00 

Educational Fund.......... 9.85 

Educational Work........ “ 10,00 
English Work....$ 7.50 
malaries. |... %.: 701.00 

708.50 

Generale and. ..........2.' 179.00 

Hawaiian Work—Salaries.. 315.75 

I MSRSS Oe A eer re 48 
‘Japanese Work...$ 62.00 
Salaries:. ..... 1,053-50 

REE KO 

[K2) SCN) ce cia 41.25 

_ Kawaiahao Seminary,...... 60.00 
Kohala Seminary.$ 100.00 
Sete: ae 100.00 

—— 200.00 

"Mids Pacific Institute...... 2,003.27 
Office Expense...$ 240.55 
Salatiesie . 2... 667.50 

% 008.03 

MPa VINSSION. 22 c.)c 0. 0. 9105.75 

Portuguese Work.$ 50.00 ° 

malaties ye... + _. 259.00 

Ty 309.00 
. Social Work.....$ 175.00 
SlanieSy ss. 50.00 

== 225.00 

Meiem@mtend .j-...0...:..-.. 47.80 

Tle), eianto) Ola eae 1.75 

Waiakea Settlement........ 10,00 

Excess of receipts over 
expenditures . . ...... 212.16 


$7,700.46 $7,700.46 


Overdraft at the Bank. . .$2,116.10 
Bills Payable.......... 5,500.00 


LTR, 


}is of no possible use here. 


February. 

Bright skies, brisk trades, plenty of 
“go” in the air, absence of nerve- 
wrecking konas and the emergence of 
few public questions that divide men 
have been responsible for a very quiet, 
earnest month of good telling work 
throughout the community. Signs 
multiply however that March is to 
have its share of liveliness. The 
months of patient study of Hawaii's 
social conditions and the visitation of 
the schools of the Territory have given 
Hon. John G. Woolley, the superin- 
tendent of the Anti-Saloon League, a 
quantity of ammunition that is sure to 
tell in the temperance campaign which 
is scheduled to begin in Honolulu on 
the evening of March 15 with a mon- 
ster mass meeting in Central Union 
Church. The tide of sentiment against 
the saloon is rising so high on the 
mainland that no achievement is im- 
possible. Here in the mid-pacific the 
response to this movement is begin- 
ning to be felt. Traditionally Hawaii 
is sacred temperance ground. Liquor 
Its curse 
has been more deadly to the Hawaiian 
than any other foe of his race. Once 
convince him of this and lead him to 
see that the abolition of the saloon is 
the dictate of the highest civilization 
and he will respond nobly. The Ha- 
waiian longs to prove himself worthy 
of the confidence of the world. Let 
him once get well in mind the convic- 
tion that total abstinence will secure 
this for him and for his Islands, and he 
will act.. It is certainly a most op- 
portune moment for inaugurating and 
pushing a movement of this kind. The 
Anti-Saloon League knows this and 


liam B, Oleson to act as corresponding 
secretary until the Ewangelical Asso- 
ciation, at the next annual meeting, 
shall permanently fill the position. 
There is of course no doubt that the 
Association will elect Mr. Oleson. The 
choice is a very wise one. Mr, Oleson 
knows Hawaii and has friends every- 
where throughout the Territory. .This 
wide acquaintance with the leaders of 
the two dominant races here—white 
and Polynesian—qualifies him singu- 
larly for the secretaryship, while his 
well known executive ability ensures the 
energetic and successful conduct of the 
office. It seems most providential that 
he should have been brought to Hawaii 
just at this juncture. He has entered 
upon his work with enthusiasm and 
already the touch of his strong per- 
sonality is being felt. His selection for 
this position frees Rev. Frank S. Scud- 
der from duties in the home office for 
more careful oversight of the Japanese 
department. The past few years have 
seen a large growth in the occupation 
of new territory by Japanese evangel- 
ists, but it has been impossible to give 
the attention demanded to the details 
of efficient evangelism through these 
new and earnest workers. To make 
the Japanese branch of the Board’s 
work effective, to coordinate it, and to 
bring it into close and vital relation 
with the Island Associations is a task 
at once imperative and difficult. Mr. 
Scudder will find it an exhausting un- 
dertaking, but it is perhaps the most 
paying possibility that the Board now 
faces. 


A Happy Certainty. 
Official word has come from Rev. 


means to strike both now and strongly. Henry P. Judd accepting the position 
No better season for such a lofty moral | 4¢ Territorial Sunday School Superin- 
campaign than Lent can be conceived. |+endent and assistant to Rev. O. P. Gu- 
Let us trust that the echoes of this|jick in the Hawaiian Department of the 
fight may reach Washington and con- | 


vince Congress that the time has come 
for enacting the Territorial and De- 
pendencies Prohibitory law so long 
urged by the International Reform 
Bureau. 


William Brewster Oleson. 


At its regular meeting, February 7, 
the Hawaiian Board chose Rev. Wil- 


| 


3oard. This is a great joy to all the 
friends of our work, for it would be 
hard to think of one better fitted for 
this position. Mr. Judd expects. to 
leave his field in North Carolina the 
latter part of April, spend ten days in 
New York City and two weeks in Bos- 
ton, leaving for Hawaii a little after 
the middle of May. He will arrive 
here early in June in ample season for 
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the annual meeting of the Evangelical 
Association, which is scheduled for 
Hilo either late in June or early in 
July. We are happy to be able to 
present an article from the pén of Mr. 
Judd, which will prove of great inter- 
est to all our readers. We look for 
great things for the children of this 
Territory from the new superintend- 
ent. 


Heal the Sick. 


This charge of Jesus to His disciples 
has been an inspiration to His follow- 
ers in all generations. The healing 
ministry of the Church has constituted 
one of its most glorious chapters, writ- 
ten in the history of the hospitals and 
medical relief agencies of the world. 
During the last few centuries the mar- 
velous discoveries in medicine and sur- 
gery have turned men’s minds espe- 
cially in Protestant Churches from the 
question of what may be _ termed 
“spiritual therapeutics.” Jesus exhibit- 
ed this in the so-called “miracles” of 
healing. His disciples followed in the 
same line. During the early and mid- 
dle ages of Church history many un- 
doubted cures of this kind are recorded. 
But with the growing distaste for the 
word “miracle” the entire realm of 
what scientific men now call therapeu- 
tic suggestion was left to charlatans, 
faith curists, priests in charge of heal- 
ing shrines and the like. Again and 
again the nineteenth century found its 
synicism aroused over magnetic heal- 
ing, Lourdes, Christian Science, Dowie- 
ism, New Thought, etc., all of which 
showed the same phenomena. Mean- 
time Dr. Charcot and his school in 
France were rescuing the subject from 
fanaticism and fraud and claiming it 
for science. By thoughtful students 
the entire question of healing through 
subconscious suggestion is now recog- 
nized as a legitimate branch of thera- 
peutics. The intimate relation of 
Christian faith and the Christian life 
to this form of healing is today per- 
ceived both by leading medical men, 
and by not a few advanced ministers of 
the Gospel. Emanuel Church in Bos- 
ton, one of the important Episcopalian 
Churches of that city, a little over a 
year ago decided that the time had 
come when the Protestant Church 
ought to return to the practice of the 
early Church in including this branch 
of Christian practice as commanded by 
Jesus in its regular scheme of ministry. 
It opened a clinic for nervous disor- 
ders and put competent physicians in 
charge, who were to examine every 


case, send such as. needed medical or | 


surgical treatment to their physicians 


or to hospitals and turn over to the 
ministers of the Church all who. re- 
quired spiritual therapeusis. The re- 
sult of the first year’s experiment has 
been remarkably successful. ‘Victims 
of neurasthenia, hysteria, hypochon- 
dria, insomnia, exaggerated emotional- 
ism, worry, fear, fixed ideas, religious 
melancholy, drug habits, groundless 
suspicions, suicidal tendencies, immoral 
propensities, abnormal shyness and 
many other allied ailments,” have as re- 
ported by Dr. McComb been admitted 
and relieved. The time will come when 
all our large Protestant Churches will 
realize their responsibility for work of 
this kind and not leave this ministry to 
religious perverts, charlatans and 
quacks whose aim it is to prey upon 
the community, or to enthusiasts who 
with a partial view of the value of 
therapeutic suggestion combine ex- 
travagant and foolish theories. It is 
certainly time for conservative Church- 
es and wise conservative physicians to 
join hands in a thoroughly scientific 
and modern obedience to the command 
of Jesus, “Heal the Sick.” 


Kohala and Kahului. 


The Friend noted last month a call 
from Kohala Church to Rev. David A. 
Richardson of Minneapolis. To tbe 
great disappointment of all friends of 
this Church a recent cablegram has 
brought the tidings of Mr. Richard- 
son’s inability to accept. He hopes, 
however, that the way may clear some 
day for him to come to Hawaii. As 
yet no word has reached us from Ko- 
hala regarding whom ‘the Church is 
now planning to call. Meantime Ka- 
hului Union Church has sent an urgent 
request to Rev. Theodore A. Waltrip 
of Phoenix, N. Y., to accept its pastor- 
ate. The Hawaiian Board at its Feb- 
ruary meeting.also issued a call to 
Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. Dean of Cali- 
fornia to become its missionaries at 


| Lahaina. 


Godspeed. 


Rev. and Mrs. Robert A. Buchanan 
with their little daughter Jean sailed 
from Honolulu on the China February 
29 for the mainland. They will be 
missed in our island work and from 
our circle of yokefellows. The isola- 
tion of our Territory binds all fellow- 
laborers here into a delightful unity 
of spirit and when any one moves away 
his loss is felt. Mr. Buchanan has ac- 
cepted a position of onerous responsi- 
bility in his Alma Mater, Park College, 
at Parkeville, Mo., near Kansas City. 
He is rarely well fitted for this service, 


| 


7 some. 


but we trust that his and Mrs. Buchan- 
an’s aloha for these Islands will some 
day bring them back. Mr. Buchanan’s 
love for Christian industrial education 
and his practical experience at Park 
College, both in the past and now as 
the head of one of its important depart- 
ments should keep him well in the 
minds of our Island leaders. It is too 
bad to lose him but we trust that his 
new position may only prove a larger 
preparation for future service in this 
Territory. 


Get Ready. 


The visit of the battleship squadron 
is a challenge to the Christian peo- 
ple of Honolulu. How shall we an- 
swer it? Would it not be wise for all 
our Churches together to lay plans for 
such an entertainment of these guests 
as shall spell the word Christian in un- 
mistakable characters? The saloons 
and Iwilei wili welcome the thousands 
of young men with open arms. That 
embrace will mean disease to many, 
fines to not a few, imprisonment to 
If we Christians open a few at- 
tractive rooms: say one near the water 
front, one in the business center, one 
near the railroad depot and one at Pa- 
lama Settlement, if we fit them up with 
billiard tables and other games, stock 
them with non-alcoholic cool drinks, 
etc., put in some good reading matter, 
get four Johnny Martins to run one 
each in a jolly human style with no 
religious cant about it, expecting each 
place to take in a fair amount of cash 
in return for the games, drinks, ete; 
if our Churches get busy with cordial 
invitations to pleasant services and 
plan a few socials for the men who 
show an inclination to welcome such 
advances; if the Y. M. C. Ay organize 
a band of guides to help the visitors 
see the best that the town has to show; 
if a taking little guide book be printed 


|for free distribution (or at 5 cents per 


copy, if any charge be made) to go to 
every man in the squadron telling him 
how to put in each day so as to get 
the most out of it; if we do this our 
visiting fellow-citizens will leave Ho- 
nolulu vowing it the royalest place 
they ever knew. What will this cost? 
Very little outside of the billiard tahtes 
and some men in the community might 
be willing to loan theirs for the short 
time necessary. Why not, fellow- 
Christian citizens, rise to this emer- 
gency, why not? This paper, which 
began its career as the Friend of Seamen 
65 years ago, gladly blows this rallying 
blast on behalf of the men whom it has 
served throughout its entire life. 


ee sete eee 
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Well Done. 


The Civic Federation held its annual 
meeting on the afternoon of February. 
19. he attendance was not large. 
Such organizations rarely attract popu- 
lar crowds. But the array of work 
done during the preceding twelvé 
months presented in the reports not 
only were deeply interesting but show- 
ed how faithful the busy men who 
Serve on the executive committee have 
been to the public weal. President 
Griffiths presided with his usual grace 
and in a forceful address emphasized 
the various activities of the League, 
showed that its work to be effective 
must be done quietly in small commit- 
tees, stated that its membership had 
increased by more than too, having 
reached 250 and that its modest bank 
‘account kept it from larger undertak- 
ings. He called attention to the im- 
portant field for service during the 
coming year especially in view of an- 
other election in the fall. The commit- 
tee reports were so condensed as to 
forbid a resumé. They were packed 
with information needed by public 
spirited citizens. Their scope may: be 
imagined from the following subjects 
touched upon: regulation of the liquor 
traffic, juvenile court, appointment of 
officeholders, responsibility of public 
servants, referendum and recall, earn- 
ings of convicts, beautification of Ho- 
nolulu, fishmarket future, improvement 
of Hotel street, Waikiki beach park, 
tenements, sand piles for children, pub- 
lic comfort stations, pure food law, 
cleansing pools and water courses, 
mosquitoes and flies, children’s hospi- 
tals. and play-grounds, child labor, 
places of detention for child delin- 
quents, sanitation, Nuuanu water, 
potter’s field and graveyards, medical 
inspection of schools, cleansing filthy 
‘coin, noise nuisance, fight for local op- 
tion, bill to deprive Hawaii of advan- 
tages of Australian ballot, police, cof- 
fee houses, social evil centers, sewer 
' rates, gambling and unlicensed liquor 
selling. A city that can command un- 
paid the service of fifteen of its busi- 
est citizens to gather in general meet- 
ing once a month and in smaller com- 
mittees oftener to study with patience 
such problems, make regular reports, 
present. thoughtful 
and give to the public through the 
press and by pamphlet the results of 
_their labor is to be congratulated. Ho- 
nolulu has this in her Civic Federa- 
tion. In it and in her Kilohana Art 
League, ‘her Merchants’ Association, 
Chamber of Commerce, Improvement 
Clubs and Promotion Committee she 
has a galaxy of associated organiza- 
tions animated with the ambition to 


recommendations | 


make their city clean, healthy, beauti- 
ful and righteous. This sort of en- 
deavor is bound to tell mightily during 
the next ten years. 

Des: 


THE FUTURE OF PROTESTANT- 
ISM. 


Dr. Newman Smyth of New Haven 
has created a strong sensation by a re- 
markable deliverance upon this sub- 
ject. He writes of “the passing of this 
Protestant age” and “the failure of this 
Protestant age,” .“Another age is at 
hand,” ‘Protestantism has lost the old 
authority” in the family, in the Church, 
in the state. It has “lost control over 
large areas of religious thought.” He 
believes that a new religion is growing 
alike out of Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism, which is to possess the 
future. His own “religious thoughts 
and tendency are truly represented” by 
the Modernists. 53 

We incline to agree with Dr. New- 
man Smyth that Protestantism is near- 
ing its end. It is committing felo de se. 
And he has for 25 years been one of 
the chief leaders of this tendency in 
New England. Under the lead of men 
like him, and following German Ra- 
tionalizing Critics of the Bible, a great 
current of opinion has been created, in- 
volving most of the churches and semi- 


naries of New England, which has dis- | 


credited the Bible. Protestantism was 
the religion based upon the Bible, as 
the sole and supreme authority for 
Christian Faith and practice. Discredit 
the Bible and Protestantism neces- 


sarily dies. This process is now far ad- 


vanced in Europe and America. 


Yale Seminary, where Dr. Smyth’s | 


influence has been prominent, was rep- 
resented in the great National Congre- 
gational Council at Cleveland last 
Orctober by Prof. Ambrose W. Vernon, 
among whose strong declarations there 
we find such as the following: 

“Biblical criticism has shown beyond 
any question that there is no such rev- 
elation of a body of divine truth in 
the Scriptures that a man may adjust 
his conduct thereto.” 

“Tf to preach the gospel means to 
persuade men to accept the Bible as 
the infallible Word of God, even in 
matters of faith and ptactice, it is a 
hopeless task.” 

“Tf the first three Gospels are to be 
the standard by which we determine 
the mind of Jesus, then it would ap- 
pear’—according to the Biblical crit- 
ics—‘“that in his eyes there is no such 
thing as an atonement for sin,” 


itheyware. yy Ps 


“The glorious gospe\ of God is not 
to be identified with the words of 
Jesus, because they do not give us the 
simple and invincible certainty which 
religion demands. For, to begin with, 
we cannot be sure of precisely what 
* “Our Lord was 
not a dogmatist, but a poet. He em- 
ployed words not to describe or adjust 
eternal truths, but to transform certain 
men from a lower to a higher mood.” 


Ske 
* 


Vernon denies the reliability of the 
Gospel narratives. He questions the 
historicity of the Miracles, both of the 
Old Testament and the New. He dis- 
cards not only the Virgin birth of 
Jesus, but also His Resurrection. The 
one revelation made by Jesus was 
God’s Immanence, and his all-embrac- 
ing, boundless Love. This “New 
Theology” of Modernistic invention 
discards the Supreme Holiness of God 
and his Righteous Law. 


So this clubbing of the Bible goes 
on, and God’s witnesses are being slain 
in the streets (Revelation 11 :3-10). We 
incline to the belief that Newman 
Smyth is correct; and Protestantism is 
to be submerged by Modernism. 


But that means that our Lord’s Com- 
ing in great Power and Glory is close 


at hand. 
Sake oe 


SOME! CONTRASTS IN, THE 
SOULH. 


Notes on the Laurel Country of North 
Carolina as Contrasted With the 
South in General. 


(By Henry P. Judd.) 


There are some noteworthy con- 
trasts that prevail in a certain part of 
the mountains of North Carolina which 
I have observed during my residence 
here of almost two years. As they 
may be of interest to the readers of 
“The Friend” I send them, together 
with my aloha nui. 


Here we are in the very heart of the 
South, five hundred miles by rail from 
Washington, D. C., and not far north 
of South Carolina. We would there- 
fore expect to find different conditions 


‘from those that actually prevail. 


The South is generally regarded as a 
fairly warm region—“steaming hot” in 
summer and only moderately cold in 
winter. The Laurel country of North 
Carolina is an exception to this rule, 
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for in the summer it is not oppres- 
sively hot but in the winter it often 
gets decidedly cold. 


The first few days of February have 
been “plumb cold” as the mountain na- 
tives express it. The frozen creeks and 
icy roads make horseback-riding a 
risky business and walking is 
popular. 


When the thermometer registered 
zero and the postmaster’s water pitch- 


ers froze in the night and a dozen of | 


his “for sale” eggs froze and then 


popped, he, the postmaster, store-keep- | 


er, Justice of the Peace, etc., refused to 
allow the mail-boy to transport the 
mail or do any business for Uncle Sam. 
The reason for 
weather 
these mountains that separate North 
Carolina from Tennessee. Only a few 


miles from us, covered over with the | 


white snow, they he in an imposing 
range varying in height from 4,500 to 
4,900 feet. 


It is easy to see then how one in the 


easily chilled or even frozen as in the 
cold North. 


When you _ think 
South” you always 
cotton where the negroes are 
work, or else some wharf where bales 
of cotton are being rolled aboard a 
steamer, or possibly you associate “the 
South” in your mind with a water- 


of the “Sunny 


melon patch, a corn-field, an old gray | 


mule and some darkies sitting on the 
honeysuckle-covered porch singing the 
old plantation songs while some one is 
strumming the inevitable banjo. Now 
these are true pictures of many parts |> 
of the South, but the Laurel country of 


North Carolina is again an exception | 


to the general rule, for not one darky 
resides here. In fact the prejudice 


against them is so strong in our com- | 


munity that they are not allowed to 
settle here and only a few years ago it 
was dangerous for them to travel 
through the country. Even today they 
are accompanied by white men from 
the lower lands of Tennessee when 


they occasionally pass through with | : 
| affairs. 


Along the South- | 


bands of horses, 

Asheville for sale. 
ern railroad and in the towns the negro 
may be found, but the race problem 
will not have to be settled in our parish 
because there is no race problem. All 
the people are pure Americans, pos- 
sibly the purest strain in all the South. 
They can trace back to the Scotch- 
Irish and the English who came in the 
eighteenth century over to Virginia 


taking them up to 


and thence made their way a hundred ! through, 


MOre | 


‘publican in 


years ago in a south-western direction 
through the virgin forests of the early 
Carolina colony to the region now call- 
ed “the Laurel country,” because of the 
abundance of what the natives call 


jlaurel but what we in the North call 


rhododendron. 


For weeks at a time I have seen only 


|white faces save for the occasional 


berry-painted face of some happy 


| youngster who has had access to the 


huckleberry jar when his mother was- 
n't looking. 


There are typical blondes here, as 


fair as the fairest Teuton, 
are brunettes without 


number. The 


/average of good-looking people is fully 
our having such cold 
is because of the altitude of | 


as high here as in any part.of America 
and some of the youngsters would 


‘make splendid models for cherubs. 


In spite of the fact that they have 
no use for the colored people, the 
mountaineers in our section are all Re- 
regard to national and 
state issues, but sometimes when the 


, ‘county Republican machine becomes 
right part of the South can become as | 


corrupt and notoriously inefficient then 
they assert their privilege wisely and 


/put in good Democrats or anti-machine 
| Republicans for the sake of honest gov- 


ler : 
imagine fields of |° omen 


busy at | 


The mountaineer feels the need of 


efficient and just officials fully as much 


as do the residents of Honolulu. 


In national politics the South is con- | 


sidered Democratic but the Laurel 
country again differs from “the solid 


'South” and casts a solid vote for the 


Republican nominee. The men here 


have no use for Cleveland and will tell | 
you that the excessively hard times of | 
'’93, 94, ’95 and ’96 were caused by his 
bad policies and poor judgment and no | 
amount of argument seems to shake 
It is interesting to | 
_ministers in that there is no organized 
“opposition to my work. 


their convictions. 
hear the leading citizens discuss the 
relative strength of Taft and Foraker 
in Ohio and what chance the Cortelyou 
boom has of living through the winter 
and other phases of the absorbing topic 
of politics. Many of the men are con- 
stant readers of the Chattanooga Times 
and so keep well posted on national 


These three contrasts—climate, peo- | 


ple and politics—between the South 
and the Laurel SOUT, are all I shall 
make. 


There is an interesting contrast, fur- 


thermore, between the mountaineer of 


‘today and his ancestors in regard to 


his religious belief. The early settlers 
here were Presbyterian through and 


| 


| variety. 


year after year in these secluded coves 
and far-away hills they were easily 


‘gathered in by the Baptist teachers and 


preachers who gained a strong hold 
upon the people. Today we find the 
Baptist superstructure of religious ex- 
pression, which consists chiefly of the 
practise of immersion after a series of 
“big meetings” often very dramatic 
and even fanatical, built upon the old 
Calvanistic faith and the natural re- 
ligiousness of the people. 


It is hard to drive out the old notion 
of what religion is. The preachers of a 


f ag hat 
eral en tee had told people that you 


must confess sin, repent, believe, be 
baptized, join the church and then all 


will be well—heaven will be yours 


when you die. Little was said about 
the practise of every-day religion in 
the home, the doing of kind deeds, the 
spirit of justice, loyalty to the truth, 
honesty in business and the spirit of 
giving. Recently the Presbyterians 
have entered the mountains and their 
work as Christian educators and lead- 
ers in all good works is beginning to 
show results. 


Their emphasis on the every-day re- 
ligion and its richness and fullness has 
given a new meaning to the old idea 
of religion which was of something un- 
usual and fitful and connected with the 
emotional “getting the Spirit.” 


The Presbyterian work has helped 
the Baptists by arousing them from 
their semi-comatose state and stirring 
them to activity of the most strenuous 
If they would only oppose 
the hosts of Satan as vigorously as 
they assaii the hosts of the Presby- 
terians, how much better it would be 
for the Kingdom of God! 


The particular parish that I am in 
charge of is different from the other 
parishes of my fellow Presbyterian 


There are no 
other churches of any kind and I have 
the whole field to myself. The Devil 
seems to be my greatest opponent and 
he surely gives me enough to do. Be- 
ing the only regular preacher in the 
parish of over twenty miles of road, I 
have considerable parish work to do. 
I am always called upon to bury the 
dead and lately, strangely enough since 
the advent of Leap year, have perform- 
ed several marriage ceremonies. : 


This is a locality of interesting con- 
trasts and the work is truly full of in- 
terest and encouraging features. The 
leaven is slowly but surely working 
and the Kingdom of God is coming 
with its righteousness, peace and joy 


When they were neglected lin the Holy Ghost. 
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LIGHTS 


By JOHN G. WOOLLEY, LL.D. 


RSE ane BOB Oe 


_ Uhe great daily papers are coming | 
into line for the abolition of the bev- 
erage liquor traffic. The Philadelphia 
North American, in an editorial of great 
truth and strength, puts itself squarely 
in the front rank of the knighthood of 
the new politics. The editorial is as 
follows: 

“The favorite answer of the liquor 
dealer to any critic who puts the truth 
of present-day conditions squarely be- 
fore the public is to cry ‘fanaticism’ or 
‘exaggeration to serve local political or 
business purposes.’ ” 

In rebuttal of all such nonsense we 
submit a portion of the leading edito- 
rial of Collier's Weekly, a non-partisan 
journal dependent upon the approval 
of the public in all the states. Under 
the title of “Nemesis,” Collier’s speaks 
as follows: 

The brewers . . moved by 
that fear of the “prohibition 
wave,” which is now a shiver in 
the bones of those who deal in 
alcoholic beverages, are making an 
apparent effort to be good. , 
The awakening is tardy. Never 
before has any “liquor interest” 
heeded public clamor. ‘ 

Had the retail or the wholesale 
dealers, the distillers or the brew- 
ers, taken a more conciliatory at- 
titude, the prohibition wave would 
have been at least longer in arriy- 
ing. Their attitude has been de- 
flant, unreasoning. , 

Did a community start to com- 
bat dives. along its waterfront? 
Immediately it had to fight not 
only the owners:of these dives, not 
only all the saloon-keepers of the 
region, but brewers, wholesalers, 
distillers. 

What matter that such places 
were headquarters for ruining 
girls! The process of ruin was 
good for trade; to one girl, eight 
glasses of beer or a pint of whis- 
ky. A community which did not 
want prohibition in the beginning 
would try every means of regula- 
tion. 

‘Beaten at every turn by the 
liquor interests and their followers 
in politics, it would slowly be con- 
vinced that there was no way to 
fight the combination; outraged, it 
would rise and destroy the trate. 
The liquor men have brought the 
trouble on themselves. 


We cite this national commentary 
because it furnishes complete corro- 
boration of the North American’s ex- 
planation of the sentiment that not in 
Pennsylvania alone nor in any one 
state or section, but from border to 
border of this country is refusing to 
draw a line of domarcation between the 
law-abiding liquor dealer, whose life 
and trade have been decent, and the 
slum trader in the degradation of 
bodies and souls. The wholesaler and | 
the retailer of beer and whisky, who 
have kept their dealings always within 
the law are bewildered. They see what 
is going on around them. They read 
in the journals of their trade such 
acknowledgments as this editorial, one 
in “Beverages,” published in New 
York: “We dislike to acknowledge it, 
but we really believe the entire busi- 
ness all over has overstayed its oppor- 


itunity to protect itself against the on- 
{ward march of prohibition. . . . 


Five years ago a united industry might 
have kept back the situation that now 
confronts us, but today it is too late.” 
And they wonder why. They seek 


isome special cause for this great up- 


heaval of antagonism. Therein lies 
their error. No one thing is responsi- 
ble. It is the gathering of many rivu- 
lets into a flood. It is the expression 
of cumulative sentiment. It is the cul- 
mination of ideas, observation, experi- 
ence and practical teachings that have 
been accumulating throughout past 
generations. 

Heretofore The North American has 
commented mainly upon the economic 
side of this great public question. But 
because we have dealt with the purely 
material, dollars and cents side of the 
movement for rigid regulation of the 
drink traffic and the drink habit, it does 
not mean that we are blind to the 
ethical side of the problem. It is the 
combination of materialism and senti- 
ment, long divergent hut now blended, 
that makes the force of the present 
movement, just as the mixing of mate- 
rials, harmless when isolated, makes 
nitroglycerin. Therefore, for the en- 
lightenment of the amazed law-abiding 
liquor dealers, we cite for their study 
certain truths that are none the less 
true because they are builded not upon 
statistics, but sentiment. And the first 
of these truths is that resentment for 
all the wrongs that have been done to 
millions by unscrupulous men in the 


past and the present is coming to a 
focus and is being crystallized into in- 


| discriminating opposition to the entire 


class to which the wrongdoers be- 
longed. 

By pre-natal influence and by. admo- 
nition in babyhood suffering women 
made martyrs by a husband’s habit, 
have put an abhorrence into the minds 
of children who now are men. Men 
who draw small wages now look back 
to childhood whose opportunities were 
restricted, remember a home that was 
not happy, recall times when children 
who had advantages that they did not 
shamed them, and have no_ tolerant 
feeling toward the thing that made 
their father a hindrance and not a help 
in their life progress. Too many men 
have seen old estates disappear in dis- 
sipation ; too many women, gently born 
and reared, have been seen reduced to 
hard and wearying and sometimes 
menial toil; too many children have 
been buried in unflowered pine coffins 
for those whose hearts were stung by 
a personal share in such happenings to 
be free from prejudice against the thing 
that caused it all. Men with no such 
mental legacy have seen the brightest 
and best of their school-mates sloughed 
of all that was good in them by one 
form of self-indulgence. And each time 
they look upon a wreck of manhood 
they grow bitterer against the vice that 
killed what might have been. People 
who were maimed in a‘cidents a dozen 
years ago, or who still mourn friends 
killed because the engineer, or pilot, or 
captain, or conductor, was intoxicated, 
are not content with the enforcement 
of sobriety upon all employes by the 
ereat corporations today. Their sor- 
row still is fresh, and while its cause 
exists they remain what the saloon- 
keepers call “fanatics.” 

This is no campaign conducted by 
The North American or any other one 
newspaper., It is a crusade that has 
been preached every day in every year 
by every newspaper in the land. There 
is not a daily journal anywhere, how- 
ever allied with the liquor trade, which 
has not been preaching a temperance 
sermon each morning by printino the 
facts of police court proceedings, of 
crimes and of criminal trials—each 
item founded upon the abuse of intoxi- 
cants being an unwitting sermon, all 
the more convincing because published 
without bias, without prejudice and 
without consideration of political or 
any other aim. The same newspapers 
today which, by reason of pay or poli- 
cy, denounce local option and every 
other form of restriction of the liquor 
traffic neutralize daily the effect of 
their own arguments by being com 
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pelled to print the news of the crimes 
of the previous day. And the men of 
means who buy those papers and pay 
for their advertising space know that 
ihe stultification of those arguments 
lies in their own knowledge that they, 
grant credit to sober men in preference 
to drinkers, and choose their clerks by 
the same rule, and class their accounts 
as “good” or “doubtful” largely in ac- 
cordance with the drinking habits of 
the debtor. 

We could name a hundred such fac- 
tors in the composition of prevailing 
public sentiment. Not one of them 
would suffice to explain to the law- 
abiding saloonkeeper why he is being 
placed under the same ban as the worst 
of the men in his trade. 

He is right in a measure. Not one 
of these things is the reason. But each 
is a component part of the collective 
cause, just as each snowflake on the 
flank of an Alpine peak may help make 
a snowball started from the top an 
avalanche before it reaches the valley. 

Had the league of brewers and dis- 
tillers and saloon men of the better 
class offered the reforms they now 
commend ten years or less ago they 
would have appealed strongly to all 
practical men. Their proffer meets 
with scant consideration now. They 
speak too late. 

They might have prevented the mix- 
ing of the acid of sentiment with the 
sawdust and glycerine of business. 
They chose to wait until the explosive 
was formed and the fuse lighted. If 
they do not enjoy the fireworks it is 
their own fault. It is simply because 
the law of retribution is inexorable, and 
because for every wrong done to one’s 
fellow-man some one must pay, even if 
that wrong run unpunished “unto the 
third or fourth generation,” that, quot- 
ing once more with our endorsement 
from the same editorial with which we 
prefaced. this comment, we say that: 
“The American saloon as it’ exists—an 
evil in itself and a nucleus for evils the 
worst that can. be. conceived—the 
American. saloon must pass.” 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND MEN. 


Numerically that.is what the fleet 
may mean to Honolulu. Some of us 
are beginning to wonder what we are 
to do with them. To be sure the mer- 
chants are planning to sell them goods, 
aye, and bads too: in. this connection we 
understand that the brewery is work- 
ing full force. 

What. then ? 

_ Perhaps a citizens’ committee will be 
formed. to entertain them. Honolulu 
is ever hospitable and these men will 


jOahu, and 24 from Honolulu. 


not get too little attention, but what home. These parents give us their full 


of its quality? 

The rumor is that the W. C. T. U. 
plans to prepare a coffee saloon on the 
water front to counteract the saloons. 
Fine! But let it stand on its own legs. 


Let it be attractive enough to attract, ' 


without a vestige nor a shadow of sug- 
gestion of the “W’s’=-however estima- 
ble and attractive that body is. Here’s 
a criterion for success: Let this saloon 
or booth be nice enough to pull in the 
boys, amuse them but preach nothing 
to them while there, (disclosing neither 
cloven hoof nor concealed pinions) and 
pay its way. We promise to help make 
it such beforehand (we think we know 
where there is a dollar or two like- 
wise) and then when it is done we 
promise to stay away,—if the good 
ladies. will. 

Surely this is not enough in the way 
of suggestion to counteract the tremen- 
dous forces against the sailors already 
in the field. If there are 2000 of them 
allowed shore privileges at one time 
we think we know where 1000 of them 
will be in an hour’s time after landing, 
—within the limits of a quarter of a 


they are likely to get in this world. 
Prompt measures need to be taken 
soon. 

INOje wie Con ty need ato aa pet a aor 
“baby” these men but they don’t need 
to have to go away with the idea that 
this is the “widest open” town they 
ever saw. 

This paper over sixty years ago was 
The Seaman’s Friend and is ready to 
back any good movement to entertain 
these boys,—many of them actually 
boys,—and we warn the Christian pub- 
lic that there is work to be done. 

eee 


WELEaWORTEPRE ADIN G, 


The Japanese Boarding School has 
vassed six months of smooth and 
steady progress. Two boys have left 
tor Seattle, to receive higher education, 
one has gone to his father in California. 

We have 59 children: 5 from Hawaii, 
4 from Maui, 13 from Kauai, to from 
Eight 
of these are orphans whose relatives 
are unable to support them, so no 
charge is made for their board. 

Our school is a home. The children 
are treated as members of my family. 
They eat at our table; sleep in the same 
room with our children and receive the 
same care as *our own. By this kind- 
ness we gain a strong influence over 
unruly children, who are sent to us be- 
cause parents can not control them at 


confidence. Their children cause us 
many anxious moments by their rude 
behavior, swearing, and singing of bad 
songs, but thank God, the environment 
and Christian training in our school 
soon change their manners and 
thoughts and in three months they are 
much improved and refined. 

The present location of the school is 
convenient and healthy. We are very 
thankful for these comforts. We no- 
tice that on account of the success of 
our boarding school two others have 
opened in Honolulu. One at Palama 
by the Buddhist, and one a Moiliili by 
alayman. This has not affected us for 
every room is occupied. The children 
are using the dining-room and bed- 
rooms for their study hour. This is in- 
convenient, and so we would ask our 
kind friends to help us meet the ex- 
pense of repairing the old barn which 
stands on the premises. A new floor 
would give us the use of this barn as 
a recitation room, $70 would cover the 
expenses of repairs. 

We wish to express 


our hearty 


thanks to the generous and kind friends 
mile of as near an approach to hell as | 


who assisted us in our financial diffi- 
culties. We thank Mrs. H. C. Coleman 
for her valuable gift of an organ. It is 
a great help in the morning and even- 
ing devotions. 

The semi-annual 
submitted. 


report herewith 


SEMI-ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT. 
July 1st—December 31st, 1907. 


Receipts. 
Boarders f) sateen 0G Cee $ 896.go 
Hawaiian Board’; . 2%. see 60.00 
Miso MexDanrone -er eee 25.00 
AB riéndss Shishi dete aee 100.00 
Mr. and Mrs. ©. M. Cooke... =) i5Gree 
Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Wester- 

Velie. 22 0al. serpsieeelee Bowe Cee 30.00 
Mirs= bist Ox @olematis es eran 30.00 
MreGhRs-Castler eiatiac eee 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Bowen... 25.00 

Lota... Jasna $1,366.90 
Disbursements. 
Ricetand Bread: «1. sieereem $ 428.30 
(GROGERICS Aes tyewencis 4h ee ee 685.75 
Fuel,.K. Oil and Minor Ex- © 

PeNnSeS ih -l.-aath se Ou ee 115.80 
Wages, Cook and Servants.. 160.00 
Washing >. «io. 34. Seep 109.45 
Deficit of last: report, .:. 0g 143.85 

Potalt te: st ie eee $1,640.15 
Deteitta cs oc. . caeost Ae $ 273.25 


Eancdi@e ls, 


T. OKUMURA. 
Principal Japanese Boarding School. 
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a NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


BY FRANK S. SCUDDER 


The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto Treasure Eid tet ali Biel 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


In this issue we give especial promi- 
nence to notes from the Chinese Field. 


The weight of authority seems to in- 
dicate that the land of Sinim mention- 
ed by Isaiah was no other than the 
land of China. Long ago the prophet’s 
eye was upon China and her people. 
His heart leaped with exultation as he 
saw in vision the people of this vast 
empire moving out into the highways 
of the Lord. What he saw in vision, 
it is ours to see in its actual inception. 
We are still in the days of small 
things, but even the casual observer 
begins to think big thoughts when he 
is brought face to face with the pros- 
pect of China’s awakening. Hawaii is 
her next door neighbor on the Chris- 
tian side, and has, both by observation 
and actual experience learned many of 


the virtues of her neighbor, China, | 


which more distant neighbors are not 
inclined to believe in, and while in our 
small territory we shall have some op- 
portunity to bring the blessings of 
Christianity to the Chinese, our larger 
opportunity for service will lie in the 
direction of interpreting China to that 
_ part of the world which has less oppor- 
tunity of knowing the better side of 
our great and estimable neighbor. 


The voluntary assumption of the posi- | 


tion of interpreter in so great a pro- 
blem would doubtless savor of con- 
ceit, but the fact remains that no where 
in the world are the relations between 
occidental and oriental more agreeably 
maintained than in Hawaii, and no 
where is the opportunity for improv- 
ing these relations greater than it is 
here. And we believe that no method 


can be so successful as the cultivation | 


of the brotherhood of the races under 
the Fatherhood of God. 


“Do not interpretations belong to 
God?” So said Joseph, most truly, and 
it is by linking ourselves to the great 
Interpreter that we shall make a suc- 
cess of what appears to be our God 
given opportunity. Let us preface our 
Chinese notes and our Chinese work 
with the recognition of this fact. The 
Hawaiian Board gives this recognition 
to it in its Weekly Prayer Calendar. 


Tuesday. 


“If ye abide in me and my words 
abide in you, ask whatsoever ye will 
and it shall be so.”—John 15:7. 

God’s Kingdom and our Missions in 
China. 

Our Work and Workers on Maui, 
Molokai and Lanai. 

Olur Chinese Evangelists, Preachers, 
Schools and Teachers. 


In regard to work among the Chi- 
nese and allied interests Mr. Thwing 
writes as follows: 


Our Chinese Teachers. 


In the work of the Hawaiian Board, 
for the many nationalities found in 
Hawaii, a large part is among the Chi- 
nese people. In the various Churches, 
and schools, under the care of the 
Board, Chinese preachers and teachers 
are needed. These must necessarily 
icome largely from China. The Hawai- 
jian Board has sent for a number of 
; Chinese teachers, and expects to send 
|for more. These men who come here, 
;are men of education and culture. It 
jis the wish of the Board, which rep- 
resents many of the best men of wealth 
and influence in these Islands, that 
these workers from China be treated 
with courtesy and consideration, It is 
hard enough as it is. They have to 
secure a special passport, at consider- 
able expense, and are also subject to, 
,often very trying examinations, both 
on leaving China and on reaching the 
; United States. Rev. Wong Yuk’ 
|Shing, one of our most consecrated 
and valuable workers for several years 
in Honolulu, after leaving here to go' 
to San Francisco, wrote back of his! 
difficulties in going to America. He) 
said something like this: “It is like! 
going thru hell, for a Chinese to enter 
te, Unwed States... 


Lo Sun Case. 


This is another case, in connection 
with one of our workers, where on ac- 
count of the unreasonable and strict | 
interpretation of the exclusion law, a. 
mistake was made, in the hasty and un- | 
‘warranted arrest of M~.*Lo Sun. It is | 
ltrue, that beginning with the Chinese | 
'New Year, on account of his health, 
land a different spoken dialect, he prov- 


icans alike. 


i Exclusion Law. 


|; Fort Street Chinese 


‘rally to be held 


'terian Church of China. 


ed unfitted for our work, and so left 
our school. But the Chinese were 
ready to employ him in their own 
school, and he is now teaching there. 
To arrest a Chinese teacher, who has 
come lawfully into the country with 


| good paners, on account of his leaving 


one school and before he has had any 


‘time to enter another school, seems a 


very strange thing, and can only give 
offence to our Chinese, to good Ameri- 
It only makes more clear, 
the need, of an early modification of 
the spirit and execution of the Chinese 
This case, unpleasant 
as it has been, may prove of much 
value, in aiding to bring about a re- 
adjustment of the relations between 
the peoples of China and the United 
States. 


Chinese and Reform. 


Many of the Chinese are very active 
and earnest in the work of opium re- 
form. Some of them are also much in- 
terested in the temperance movement. 

Hon. J. G. Woolley spoke on the 
subject of “Gospel Temperance” at the 
Church on Sun- 
day, morning, March 1st. His address 
was much appreciated. 


The children of the Chinese Mission 
Schools are making ready for their 
part in the great Sunday School Easter 
at Central Union 
Church on April roth. 


New Chinese Consul. 


We welcome our new Chinese Con- 
sul, Mr. Tsang, to Honolulu, who takes 
up his work this month. He speaks 
fluent English, and takes much inter- 


‘est in the work among the Chinese of 


|Hawaii. His genial secretary, Mr. 
Sung, is also very welcome here. He 


is a literary graduate of the first de- 
gree, and better still a good Christian 
gentleman, a member of the Presby- 
He is inter- 
ested in our Church work here and 
spoke at the Fort Street Church on 
Sunday, March tst, and also to the 
Sunday School. 


Stop in and visit the Aala Street 
Chinese Girls’ School. Forty bright 


Ge) 


girls, in their pretty, Chinese costume, 
may be seen on school days from g 
avin. 10° 2) p. mr 


Chinese Editor. 
The Hawaiian 
paper in English, one in Hawaiian and 
one in the Japanese language. At the 
meeting of the Board last November, 
it was proposed to also publish a paper 
in Chinese, and $50.00 was appropriat- 
ed towards the first issue. Olne of our 
Chinese workers, a teacher from China, 
was expected to give a part of his time, 
acting as editor of this Chinese paper. 
Unfortunately, the young teacher was 
taken sick, and so was not able to be- 
gin his work as editor of the Chinese 
paper proposed. If he had done so, 
the Hawatian Board might have had 
an interesting case, in preventing the 
deportation of one of their Chinese 
teachers, because of his being also an 
editor. Rulings from Washington will 
be looked for with much interest. 


A Chinese pupil of. Miss Charlotte L. 
Turner, of Wailuku, recently confessed 
his faith and expressed a desire to be 
baptized. Fearing that his father and 
mother in China would be greatly in- 
censed over his becoming, a Christian 
he asked his teacher to write for their 
consent. A short time ago a letter was 
received in his father’s 
ing telling him that he had no objec- 
tion to his son’s receiving baptism and 
that if he did so he must not go into it 
half-hearted but be a thorough-going 
Christian. 


One of our Japanese evangelists had 
a visit from a Buddhist priest. During 
his two days’ stay they studied the 
3ible together, he remarked that he 
could not help admiring the Christians 
for the interest they show in their 
faith. Of their own accord they study 
the Bible and gather together to pray 
and seem to enjoy each ‘other's fellow- 
ship, \Wheir religion’ Seemseto (be €n- 
joyable to them, ‘but the Buddhists do 
not study their own religion nor take 
any interest in it, and are without any 
such brotherly spirit as is shown 
among Christians. That was honestly 
spoken and represents a feeling which 
prevails largely among intelligent and 
thinking Japanese. 


Twenty-fice young Japanese in Pa- 
auhau have formed a Young Men’s As- 
sociation under the leadership of our 
evangelist there. These young men 
pay dues of twenty-five cents a month 
for the supply of good literature and 
Christian papers in both Japanese and 
English. 


Board publishes a'| 


own hand-writ- | 
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The superintendents of our Japanese 
work have just returned from a tour 
in Kona and Maui. In two weeks they 
made twenty-four addresses before 


more. Ata ministers’ meeting in Maui 
there were present Hawaiians, Portu- 
guese, Japanese, Chinese and Ameri- 
cans. To have in oneMlocal ministers’ 
meeting the representatives of as many 
nationalities as there are found in our 
public schools, and all conferring to- 
gether as fellow-workers, fellow-citi- 
zens and Christian brothers, betokens 
the best things for the future of our 


ed population. 


Two new Japanese Sunday Schocis 
were organized in January; one by Mr. 
Shimamura, at Paauhau, with 30 pu- 
pils, and one by Mr. Saito, at Papai- 
kou, with about 30 pupils and seven 
teachers. We hope to be able to re- 
port other new schools in the near 
future. 


Of $1035.00 raised for the erection of 
a school under the care of Rev. Gitichi 
Tanaka at Wailuku, $960.00 was con- 
tributed by the Japanese themselves, 
only $75.00 having been contributed by 
others. 


On the first Sunday in February 
twenty-six persons were baptized and 
received into the Makiki Japanese 
Church on confession of their faith. 
Five others were received at the same 
service by letter from other Churches. 
The people are working, and praying 
with the hope of seeing at least one 
hundred persons brought to Christ this 
year through the instrumentality of 
their Church. 


Rev. T. Kajiro has estalished a night 
school in his Kakaako Mission, and by 
his hard work and winsome manner 
has already brought it up to a flourish- 
ing condition. Success to you, good 
friend. 


EARLY ‘EPISCOPAL SERVICES 
Aa EA TIAIN A. 


S. E. Bishop regrets not to have be- 
fore him a recent statement by Bishop 
Restarick respecting Protestant Epis- 
copal services reported to him as hav- 
ing been held regularly in Lahaina by 
Mr. George Gower. It was my privi- 
lege to serve as chaplain to seamen at 
Lahaina for nine years, including 1853 
and 1861. Mr. Gower was a regular 
attendant at our little Bethel, and I 
‘had forgotten, if’ 1 had ever known, 


islands and the problems of thei: mix- | 


audiences of from thirty to sixty or! 


that he was not in entire sympathy 
with us. I still have a pocket Greek 
Testament, which he kindly gave me. 

I therefore’ wrote to his younger 
brother, Melville M. Gower, Esq., of 
New Haven, Ct., for some years resi- 
dent on East Maui, for information. 
He kindly responded, in part as fol- 
lows: 

“Yes! My brother George was an 
Episcopalian, but not by birth. * * * 
He was the only one of our family to 
desert the Baptist faith” “Sues 
While an assistant in the Rectory 
School in Harnden 7 heels 
his fate in the form of a very sweet 
young woman, who was a devout 
Episcopalian * *.-* so he wncerées 
moniously became a Churchman. * * * 
When George and his lovely wife went 
to Hawaii, it was a grief to them to 
find no ‘Church’ there. But,they made 
the best of it, and stood by the mis- 
sionaries in opposition to those who 
loved iniquity and hated goodness and 
good men. So while he was fairly con- 


istant in his attendance upon your min- 


istry in Lahaina, he kept up the Epis- 
copal service in his own house Sunday 
afternoons, and if a wayfaring member 
of his faith was in town, he was invited 
to assist in the service. I can recall 
at this time but one that [I ever saw 
there on those occasions, Mr. J. S. Van 
Ingen. * *.* When I met Bishop 
Restarick in New Haven, and was in- 


troduced to him by my niece, Miss Ella 


Gower (born at Makawao). I heard her 
tell the Bishop that her father had read 
the service in Lahaina, and that a 
cousin of ours, Mr. Jas. Robinson, mate 
of a whaleship, was once an attendant 
at one of George’s household services. 
I, had neither time nor disposition to 
tell the Bishop how limited the attend- 
ance was. But I was charmed with 
the Bishop and his very warm en- 
comium upon the very godly men and 
women who first carried the ‘Glad Tid- 
ings’ to Hawaii, and their wonderful 
success.” : 
It is very gratifying to receive this 
testimony to the earnest devoutness of 
these old Lahaina friends of sixty 
years ago. Rev. Mr. Mason establish- 
ed regular Episcopal services there in 
English in 1863, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Dickenson, Sr., and their family 
became regular attendants. I was then 
a missionary of the American Board 
at Hana. 


S pam 


WAILUKU ON THE MOVE. 
The Chinese and Japanese work in 
Wailuku is moving on with a fair de- 
gree of prosperity. At the last Com- 
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Il 


munion Service at the Chinese Church 
Mr. Ah Ko, for many years a resident 
of Wailuku, united with the Church by 
Profession, and received baptism. <A 
child of Christian parents was present- 
ed for baptism. There are several 
other Chinese men who are seriously 
considering spiritual truths, and will 
ere long make a public profession. 

Mr. Tam Wa Chung is doing good 
work in the Chinese school. He is not 
only having a good attendance at the 
day school, but holds the children at 
Sunday School. While he is not a 
Christian as yet, still he is not opposed 
to Christian teaching, but is trying to 
find out the meaning of Christianity. 
It is not improbable that while leading 
the children along from day to day, he 
may sometime know the joy that 
comes from finding the true interpreta- 
tion of Christian truth. 

Miss Turner with Miss Tanaka as a 
helper are making weekly visits in the 
Japanese homes. ‘They are endeavor- 
‘ng to locate the various homes by 
making a plan of each street, and alley, 
so that they will be remembered by 
calls from the workers. Last month 
they made over fifty calls in a few 
days, and were most cordially received 
by the women. It will take time to 
get around, for the Japanese popula- 
tion has increased so rapidly, but it is 
the aim to become acquainted with as 
many as possible. 

The evening school for the Japanese 
and other nationalities for the study of 
English is still well attended. There 
are at present 22 Japanese, and two 
Koreans. It is held at the Settlement 
two evenings of each week. 

Two afternoons of each week are 
given to the Japanese women in the 
study of English at the home of Mrs. 
S. Kanda. 

It is with pleasure that we report 
the cancelling of the Chinese ‘Parson- 
age debt, at the close of the old year, 
made possible through the kindness of 
friends. We wish to extend our sin- 
cere gratitude to all. 

CC) Li TURNER. 


KAUAI ITEMS. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold Rice have been 
spending a few honeymoon days on 


Kauai and have received an ovation of 


social favors and attention. The bride, 
neé Baldwin, has won all hearts by her 
charming simplicity and kindness—and 
as for the groom, he was sufficiently 
popular before. 

The Lihue Sunday School loses a 
most faithful and efficient teacher in 


the recent departure of Miss Mabel, 


Wilcox, who has gone East to enter 


) 


The John Hopkins Training School 
for Nurses, where she will take a three 
years’ course. She will be generally 
missed. 

Oine of the largest Sunday School 
exhibitions in years was held at Hana- 
lei, Sunday, Feb. 9. In spite of almost 
incessant rain the people—to the num- 
ber of over 500—came from far and 
near, 

The Lihue English Sunday School 
enjoyed a very pleasant picnic on the 
church lawn Feb. 19. These simple 
informal picnics are enjoyed by the 
parents as well as the children. 

Jam. L. 


ANSWERING A CHILD’S QUES- 
TIONS ABOUT. GOD. 


By Rev. Edwin H. Byington in 


The Congregationalist. 


At the outset recognize that a child 
is naturally a theologian. The being 
and work of God interest him far more 
than ethical questions. Of course obe- 
dience and punishment are very prac- 
tical problems for him; but every child 
asks, “Who made God?” long before 
he concerns himself with the right and 
wrong of other people’s actions. Ethics 
have to be hammered into him, while 
theological questions spring up spon- 


taneously and abundantly. This is nat- | 
ural, for the unseen world is as real to) 


him as the material world, and there 
he journeys with his imagination every 
day and tarries long. An invisible be- 
ing is to him an easy conception and 
an interesting personality. Theology 
is called by some the greatest of the 
sciences. It certainly is the first of the 
sciences, the first science that really 
interests a child. 


Then remember that as embryology 
claims that a human being from con- 
ception to birth and afterwards repeats 
in his growth the history of the hu- 


man race’s development for ages, so | 


does the child traverse in ten years the 


theological ground humanity has been 
many centuries in covering. 


Children, at first, as were our ances- 
tors, are polytheists, believing in many 
gods, that is, in unseen beings who are 
interested in people, affecting their wel- 
fare for good or for ill, to be feared or 
loved, placated or shunned. As the 
heathen had his special god and many 
lesser deities, so the child has God, 
Santa Claus, ghosts, fairies, hobgoblins 
and others, all equally real to him, all 
invisible spirits. with whom he feels his 
life directly associated. 


When he discovers that of 


most 


| 


| questioned, he said, 


these have no real existence, he be- 
comes a monotheist, believing in one 
God; but, like the human race at the 


| corresponding period, his God is very 


anthropomorphic, simply a great in- 
visible man. So he asks if the light- 
ning is God’s scratching his matches 
on the sky; and, hearing a reference to 
God as holding the stars in the hol- 
low of his hand, wishes to know how 
big God is then. As the race afterward 
through the centuries came to a more 


| Sjiritual conception, so does a child, 


following the same path and traversing 
it in as many years. 

My ten-year-old girl, seeing Camp- 
bell’s recent book in my hand, asked 
what the New Theology was. I gave 
his claim that the old theology em- 
phasized the transcendence of God 
and the new the immanence of God, ex- 
plaining the terms so that she evident- 
ly understood them. She instantly re- 
plied, “Then I am old theology,” and 
went on playing with her Teddy Bear. 
If this emphasis on the immanence of 
God proves a permanent advance, all 
children will follow the steps of recent 
generations, and will find strength and 
inspiration from the thought of God’s 
transcendence, before they come to rest 
and rejoice in his immanence. 


In the third place, the child is not 
familiar with social distinctions and 
ecclesiastical phrases, and his expres- 
sions that seem to us too familiar and 
even irreverent are natural to him and 
altogether reasonable,, 

My eight-year-old boy once said in 
a perfectly matter of fact way, “God 
has not done very well today.” Being 
“QO, last night I 
asked God to make me a good boy to- 
day and he hasn’t done very well, for 
I’ve been bad.” And a few days later 
he coolly complimented the Almighty 
on his success in helping him get 
through the day without incurring 
punishment. Such familiarity is not 
one that breeds contempt, but is entire- 
ly normal. 


With these facts in view, a few sug- 
gestions present themselves. Dio not 
be surprised at the questions about 
God asked by a child, however numer- 
ous and far reaching. Expect them. 
Do not regard them as evidences of 
abnormal precocity; nor fear that the 
child is in danger of immediate trans- 
lation to celestial regions as if “too 
good for this life;’ nor imagine that 
the lad is foreordained to be a minister 
or the maid a minister’s wife ; nor com- 
plain that the Sunday school teacher 
must be stuffing the child’s head full of 
very queer notions. In fact, this ques- 
tioning is not a moral or spiritual 


I2 
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symptom at all, but mental, these ques- 
tions being the product of the child’s 
imagination. When, after a few years, 
its activity is lessened, he asks fewer 
such questions, and at last they cease 
almost entirely. The renewal of theol- 
ogical interest in the adolescent period 
is far more ethical and spiritual in its 
origin and significance. That, how- 
ever, also wanes in time; after which 
mundane interests dominate, and they 
alone indulge in purely theological 
questions, whose natural bent or cir- 
cumstances keep the subject before 
them. But for almost all children it is 
a perfectly natural thing. 

Do not greet the child’s question 


with laughter, or recite it to others in| 


ee 


the presence of the child as “so funny.” 
We cannot help being amused at times, 
but the child should never know it. 
Neither should we manifest disap- 
proval at some of the monstrosities that 
are presented, frowning upon them as 
foolish, or chiding the seeming irrever- 
ence, or characterizing the child as a 
little heathen, even though from our 
standpoint the question is both foolish, 
irreverent and even heathenish. 

The child should not be bluffed, as is 
most common, nor sheuld his question 
be ignored. Often it is refused decent 
courtesy and at times the treatment ac- 
corded is nothing short. of insulting. 
If children responded to our questions 
as we sometimes do to their most 
earnest inquiries, we would be terribly 
shocked. Parental impertinence is the 
worst type of impertinence in existence, 
and is altogether too common. In few 
directions is it so often true that if a 
son asks of a father bread, he receives 
a stone. When the children put ques- 
tions about God in good faith, and we 
fail to reply m an earnest spirit, we 
wrong them,*we injure them and lose 
a God-given opportunity. 

If you can, explain the exact ques- 
tion the child asked; but if you must 
acknowledge partial or complete ignor- 
ance of the answer, still give him some- 
thing—present some kindred truth. A 
hungry boy does not care if you give 
him beef when he asks for veal. All 
that he wants is something to satisfy 
that empty feeling inside. So is the 
questioning child well content if you 
give him some allied information. And 
what you tell him now will be received 
far more readily than when you try to 
teach him without his first having ques- 
tioned. You may have to drive him to 
study his Sunday school lesson, but to 


|the other four men, 


a great big man; but give him some- 
thing. 

If necessary, postpone the answer for 
a time, but not indefinitely. If your 
youngster interrupts your conversation 
with a guest by saying: “O, Father, I 
saw two dogs having an awful fight. 
Was God there? Why did he let them 
fight?” the time is not-opportune for 
an answer. But at a later hour, before 
the day is done, say, “Sonny, you ask- 
ed at dinner, etc.’ Let not the sun go 
down on your child’s question about 
God unanswered. 


OAHU AID SOCIETY. 


In 1gor five men met to form a so- 
ciety to assist the native pastors on 
the Island of Oahu. The idea of assist- 
ance was borrowed from an aid society 
then in existence on Kauai. Mr. W. O. 
Smith had already been aiding the na- 
tive pastors on this island and there 
was due him then on advances made 
about $700. This sum was paid and 
who, with him 
formed the executive board of this so- 
ciety, were W. R. Castle, P. C. Jones, 
W. F. Frear and Theodore Richards. 
In the years that have followed sums 
varying from $500 to $1300 have been 
expended annually to aid pastors or to 
repair churches. One of the cardinal 


prerequisites of the society has been. 


self-help on the part of the beneficiary. 
No money has been paid until there 
was evidence that the local people have 
done their share. One of the natural 
advantages of the society has been that 
there have been fewer “wild-cat” sub- 
scription papers about. The theory is 
that if every one who wants to aid the 
native pastors would give through this 
channel there would be greater respon- 
sibility in the use of the funds,—fewer 
foolish things would be attempted and 
the public less often deceived. 

It is with a view to better manage- 
ment that the board of directors have 
decided that Rev. J. P. Erdman, who 
is on the field, could more wisely super- 
intend the handling of funds. Mr. 
Richards, who has had charge during 
these years, is more confined to the 
office and heartily welcomes the 
change. The report that follows is 
from May 15 to Feb. 15. The hope is 
expressed that all the old friends of 
this organization and many new ones 
will raily to its continued support. 


Oahu Aid Society. 


the answers to his own questions he Dr 
will listen. with interest, sometimes ‘ 
even with eagerness. The answer may! Mrs. J. M. Atherton.......... $100.00 
need shaping to his condition, if he is a|G. P. Castle. ........0.. ss aay AM 100.00 
little polytheist, or if his God is simply ! Mary Gastles tus. <samecener 50.00 


Wit Re Castles aa. see 50.00 
Vii Oh Smith(-Gala nee ie SOM 
$350.00 


Cr 
Bal. indebtedness (last year)..$ 10.00 


id. K.« Poepoetoebaaiie. ape 105.00 
S: Ps Kaaia.to: Feb a eee 70.00 
M. KutkahitoF eb) G4. eee 80.00 
Railroad «ticket Hi. 1@P saa ye 2516) 
Kaliht and Moanalua Church 
(for new building)... Seba 25.00 
Balance on: hand 12). oc ahwt ae 47.50 
$350.00 
Tae 


UPWARD. 


Mrs. Rose Desha died at her home 
in Hilo in the early morning hours of 
Saturday, Feb. 1st. Death was occa- 
sioned by heart failure. Mrs. Desha, 
formerly Mrs. Starr Kapu of Honolulu, 
was married to Rev. Stephen Desha 
less than two years ago, and from the 
first she filled a large place in the home 
and church life of her husband. Her 
superior gifts made her at once a leader 
among the Hawaiian people, where her 
influence was being powerfully felt for 
good, while her kindly disposition and 
worth of character made her friends 
among all who knew her. 

The funeral was from the Haili 
Church at 10 a. m. Sunday, Hebegeq: 
and was very largely attended. ‘The 
services were conducted by Rev. W. 
Kamau of Puna, assisted by Rev. Cur- 
tis E. Shields of the Foreign Church. 
The sympathy of the community goes 
out without reserve to the sorrowing 
husband and family in their affliction. . 


C. Exes 


SIONARY 


The Sunday School of the Fort 
Street Church, Honolulu, support their 
own native .missionary in China. Rey. 
C. A. Nelson, in charge of the field 
where he is working, writes of a trip 
from Canton to this place, Heung Shan, 
and tells of the work and what he saw 
on the journey: 

“All along the way, I took notice of 
the rice-fields, and was glad to see 
them look so well in spite of the heavy 
rainfalls which have been coming for 
the past two months. The high waters 
ruined most of the paddy-fields in the 
neighborhood of Canton. In Heung 
Shan, I saw two crops growing side by 
side. There was the first crop which 
will be harvested in the 6th Moon, and 
in between the rows the second crop 
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which ripens in the 1oth Moon. 
the first crop has been harvested by 

hand, the second gets a better chance 
and does very well. In the fields 
around, I saw women and girls at 
work, standing in mud and water over 
their ankles. “They were puddling the 
rice plants which were a foot or more 
high. With their hands they pulled 
out a weed here and there and worked 
in around the plants dry manure or 
lime-dust as fertilizers. 


of bamboo, they wore a cover for their 
backs made of bamboo leaves, and 
shaped like a turtle-shell. This cover 
is a protection from the fierce rays of 
the sun and also from the pelting rain. 
The plowing and harrowing are done 
entirely by men and boys, and general- 
ly in the mud and water. When the 
field is ready for setting out the rice 
plants it is a yeritable mud-puddle. It, 
is left mostly to the women and girls 
to set out the rice and care for it. 
“The evangelistic work in Lam Pin 
is doing very well this year under the 
leadership of one of my students, Lo 
Yuet Foo; he is only 21 but is a fluent 
speaker. When we first opened work 


in this place and for at least a year, not’ 


a single woman ventured into our Cha- 
pel. Then we sent a Bible woman to 


the place, also a girl student for a few | 


months for two years, and they opened 
the way. Last year one woman was 
baptized. This time many asked me 
when the Bible woman and the girl 
student would return and when Mrs. 
Nelson would again pay a visit to them. 
IT rephed that the Bible woman would 
come next month and perhaps the stu- 
dent. 
student conducted a school, the villag- 
ers called her the sister of Jesus. By 
the way, this is our adopted daughter, 
Grace Shee, now 18 years of age. For 
the past two years, she has been a good 
help to Mrs. Nelson in the Ruth Nor- 
ton Girls’ School in Canton, as a pri- 


mary teacher and leader in music, as. 


she plays and sings well. I was much 
pleased to see so many women and 
children come in to our service at Lam 
Pin this time; they filled a small back 
room at the rear and sat on one side 


in the main room to the left of the pul- . 


pia. Then there’ were 27 Christian 
men present and many non-christians. 
As the women were so numerous, I 
was glad that I had prepared a sermon 
on the ‘Woman of Canaan,’ for I felt 
that it was appropriate, and there were 
lessons in it for the men as well. 
“Our pulpit is built of brick and tile 
and has a wedge-shaped box on top for | 
-a book-rest. As I stood in the pulpit, 
I could easily touch with my raised 


After , 


In addition to. 
large hats with high crowns, all made , 


In the village where this girl 


hand the white-washed beams over- 
head. The interior of this chapel is 
rough looking indeed, but it is more 
comfortable than many chapels I have 
pre eached in. At the rear is a loft 
iwhere the preacher and attendant 
,study and sleep. On this occasion, I 
had the privilege of baptizing two 
young men; one had heard the Gospel 
hinesan Francisco, for the first time, for 
he was born there; the other had been 
to Yokohama where he had heard the 
Gospel. We are trying to find as many 
of these returned Chinese as possible, 
many of whom have been influenced 
by good people in the homeland. Our 
aim in Lam Pin is at least two-fold, to 
preach the Gospel to those who have 
staid at home and have never heard, 
and to make our church a home for 
those who have been abroad. It is 
hard to do the latter under the present 
conditions of our house of worship as 
it is so poor, but we hope to have a 
new building some day. 

“We are indebted to a Chinese S. S. 
in Honolulu, to the Schwenckfelders 
S. S. in Pemsburg, Pa., and to indivi- 
,duals in the Second Cong’l. Church of 
;Olak Park, Ill, for the support of this 
work, and thank all who have con- 
tributed and who are praying for us. 
Special mention ought to be made of 
Mr. Frank Damon of Honolulu, for it 
i was he who directed my thoughts to 
this field, and who assured me that the 
Chinese in Hawaii would help me.” 

Be Ween: 


| 
| pe Sa Ee et 
| ALEXANDER HOUSE. 


The long silence from us does not in- 
dicate that we have sunken into obli- 
vion, but the contrary, like the old 
adage which says “still water runs 
deep,” so with us; we have been deeply 
engrossed in our interesting work, and 
at times we do not even write to our 
close friends. 


gaged in preparing for a concert which 
was given on the 8th of February, and 
it proved to be the very best concert 
given. Some of our friends have been 
kind enough to tell us it was the best 
ever given in Wailuku. We are very 
grateful to those who so cheerfully 
gave their services and enabled us. to 
provide such an entertaining program. 
We made sixty-two dollars. 

One of the most encouraging things 
we have had was the fact that the 
jladies of the sewing class offered to do 
something and asked if they might not 
serve refreshments after the concert 
‘was over. All the soliciting and plans 
came from them without any effort on 


Since the holidays we have been en- | 


| 
the part of the workers. 


The artistic 


‘decorations, the entire work was car- 


ried on by these ladies, and we take 


this opportunity of thanking those who 
labored. so faithfully and made it a 
perfect success. Every: nationality 


contributed and it was a source of great 
pleasure and joy to have such interest 


given us. 

A valentine party was given the 
ladies and girls. All kinds of games 
appropriate to the day were enjoyed. 
About forty ouests came, each one re- 
ceiving a valentine as a souvenir of the 
occasion. We are trying to give some 
social pleasures to those with whom 
we work. 

The kindergarten department 
flourishing under the direction of Miss 
Foltz, and we are not able to accom- 
modate any more children. 


is 


N. 


——_————, 


Hawau Cousins 
ct eet ae 


One of the “cousins,” C. A. Bailey, 
after an absence of more than twenty 
years has just made a flying visit to the 
Islands, spending a week on Maui and 
a few days in Honolulu. He saw 
many changes, but upon the whole, the 
Islands seemed very homelike. He 
said he was hungry to hear the Ha- 
waiian language, and in order to get it 
at its best attended church at Kawai- 
ahao that he might hear Rev. Henry 
Parker. He hastened back to his 
family who are living on the moun- 
tains near Grass Valley, Cal. 

Miss Helen Norton writes of a 
strenuous year at the new college at 
Eustace, Florida. Their first president 
had left them, and Miss Norton, as one 
of the professors and also a trustee, 
has had her labors and responsibilities 
doubled. 

Mrs. Frances S. Loomis writes of at- 
tending a state association in Oskosh, 
and of the National Council and the 
A. M. A. at Cleveland. She speaks of 
a family reunion and tells of the triplet 
boys. Her son Edward is taking his 
last year at Beloit College, where the 
studemts are planning to erect a monu- 
ment for Henry Smith—‘China Smith” 
as he was called, who was very popu- 
lar and beloved by all. Only a few 
weeks before his death he visited the 
home of Mrs. Loomis who could not 
but feel sorry for the mother who was 
unable to see and admire her brilliant 
handsome son in his young manhood. 

The “cousins” are glad to welcome 
back Mr. and Mrs. Oleson, and are 
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ready to take to their hearts a Judd of 
the third generation who will soon ar- 
rive to help forward the good work of 
the early Fathers. 


hac. 


CHINESE JUNIOR WORKERS. 


of the Woman's 
Board of Missions, held at Central | 
Union Church, on March 3rd, Mrs. 
E. W. Thwing gave a report of the 
Young Ladies’ Junior Missionary So- 
ciety, of the’, Chinese -Churchis7; she 
spoke of their organization, and of the 
work they have done. 

They raised $20.00 for the Chinese | 
woman’s work, a year or two ago. 
Last year they raised- $7.00 for the 
China famine sufferers. They also 
helped to buy some chairs for one of 
our city missions. They have made 
also a scripture quilt for the Chinese 
Hospital, and have worked mottoes 
and Bible texts. They have helped to 
make a poor old Chinese woman hap- 
py with gifts at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas time. This past year they 
have been very busy studying about 
their own country, from “China for 
Juniors.” They have also been much 
interested in helping Mrs. Thwing to 
furnish the Chinese Children’s Home. 
They help on Sunday to provide the 
flowers for the Fort Street Chinese 
Church. The society started two or 
three years ago, with a membership of 
16, and now have 36 enrolled. The at- 
tendance at the monthly meetings is 
from 20 to 30 girls. A number of the 
Chinese girls were present, and sang a 
hymn. 


Mrs. Sz Ku, the faithful Chinese 
sible Woman, also spoke at the meet- 

ing of the Woman’s Board, and told of 
her joy in coming to Honolulu, and of 
her successes among the Chinese fami- 
lies of the city and outskirts. The Chi- 
nese women and children welcome her } 
and some families have gladly given up 
their household idols. There seems a 
good opportunity for the spread of the 
gospel here in Honolulu today. 

Mrs. Thwing also spoke of her new 
work for the Chinese children, and of: 
the home that had been started, and 
hoped to have the interest and coopera- 
tion of the ladies of the Woman’s 
Board. 


At the meeting 


CHINESE HOME FOR DESTL| 
TUTE CHILDREN AND 
OTHERS. 


A new effort in connection with our 
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Chinese Mission work has been started 
this year by Mr. and Mrs. Thwing, at 
their home in Kaimuki. It is a home 


for destitute Chinese children, and also 


for poor Chinese women in need. It 
was opened in January, through the 
help of some kind friends in America, 
and there are now eight Chinese liv- 
ing in the home. Five of them are 
poor little Chinese girls under 
years of age who are fatherless. It is 
believed that this Chinese home meets 
a need in Honolulu at the present time. 
There is more poverty among the Chi- 
nese now than formerly. The Japa- 
nese have taken away many of their 
small opportunities for business and 
there are now often cases of real dis- 
tress. 


The occasion for beginning this Chi- 
nese Home was as follows: In No- 
vember of last year, a Chinese. widow 
woman of Waikiki, who had been try- 
ing to support her little family by pick- 


line up beans, felt the struggle too hard 


and brought her two little girls to a 
government school teacher, wishing to 
give them away. Mr. Thwing was 
notified and tried to find some home 
for them. 


There is a home for white children, 
one for Korean children, one for Japa- 
nese children, but in none of these 
could they receive Chinese. 


The Salvation Army home was full, 
and they could received no others. So 
it seemed that there should be a place 
to care for the poor little Chinese chil- 
dren who needed a home, as well as 
those of other nationalities. These two 
little girls were taken first, one being 
old enough to enter Kawaiahao Semi- 
nary. Other cases of need were found. 
Three little children were received 
from a poor Christian Chinese woman, 
a widow, with ten children. Another 
little girl who has been sick in Kawai- 
ahao Seminary has also been received 
into the home, so that she may receive 
the benefit of the fine bracing air of 
Kaimuki. Other cases of need are be- 
ing investigated. It is hoped that this 
home may do much good, and be 
center of Christian light and love, and 
happiness to many of the little needy 
ones, who have not happy homes of 
their own. 


Friends in America are helping some 
in the work, which is not carried on 
in an expensive way. Help for this 
work from any one will be welcome. 
Children’s clothing and other supplies 
can be used. If interested come and 
visit the home. 
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A FIRST GLIMPSE OF KONA; 


A good twist on the sea, which 
makes one wish he could travel by 
wireless, and we arrive at Kailua. 
Here is a little fertile tropical spot, 
famous as the landing place, in 1820, 
of the first missionaries of the A. B. 
C. F. M. to these Islands, viz., Rev. and 
Mrs. Asa Thurston, Rev. and Mrs. 
Hiram Bingham, and Messrs. Cham- 
berlain, Holmes, Whitney, Ruggles and 
Loomis. An immense Church building 
stands there, a testimony to the large 
ingathering of the people as a result of 
their labors. Then upward we travel 
through a desolate tract leading up to 
a region of 1000 or 1500 feet elevation, 
where the road winds through a rich 
tangle of tropical growth in a tem- 
perate climate,—one is tempted to call 
it frigidly tropical. Here sugar cane 
yields first place to huge plantations of 
coffee, and one only wishes that the 
world at large knew more of the un- 
rivalled delicious flavor of Kona coffee 
so that its production, becoming even 
more profitable than it now is, would 
crowd out the budding industry of dis- 
tilling villainous drinks like okolehao, 
brandy and whiskey, and the land 
would be given over to the sway of the 
berry that yields the delicious beverage 
which cheers but not inebriates. Here 
the luscious papaia is so abundant that 
it is used as food for horses, cows and 
pigs, and the everladen guava trees 
rouse the query why the making of 
guava jelly does not become a giant 
industry in Kona. 

This is the stamping prot of our 
devoted Missionary, Dr. Baker, and his 
devoted wife and mother. One Hesi- 
tates to say over how many tens of 
miles his parish extends, but, far and 
near, up and down, over the vast slopes 
of Mauna Loa, his name stands for hu- 
man kindness and divine righteousness. 
Those who aspire to better things know 
where to find a leader and a helper, and 
those who heretofore have trodden un- 
derfoot the laws of God and of the 
state now say, “We'll have to live 
straight as long as Dr. Baker is in this 
land.” Nor are the wife and mother 
less devoted and efficient. With a 
home that is exemplary, and a determi- 
nation to bring other homes under the 
ruling influence of Christian principle, 
their influence is being recorded not in 
tablets of stone but on the living tablets 
of human hearts. F. San 


The editor of Notes from the Field 
wishes to acknowledge his thanks to 
Rev. E. W. Thwing for his generous 
contribution of Field Notes in this is- 
sue. 
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Revised Bibles 
The American Standard 


A new handy size of this most po- 
pular edition just received it will go 
in a man’s coat pocket, yet is in 
Bold Face Minion Type, has re- 
ferences, concordance and maps.! 
We also carry a very complete line 
of other Bibles and Testaments, in- 
cluding 


Red Letter Bibles 
and Testaments 


in which the prophicies regarding 
Christ’s comin are printed in red 
and all of Christ’s words are in red. 


The Emphasized New Testament, 


Ghristian Workers’ Testament. 


We have a Bible that will go in 
your vest pocket, one that will re- 
quire boih hands to lift as well as 
all sizes in between. You will be 
surprised too when you see how 
low our prices are. 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS, 


909 Alakea Street. 


RECORD OF EVENTS. 


7 \ 
January. 27—Capt. Larsen, two offi- 
cers and ten hands land in exhausted 
condition at Hana, Maui, 
Eclipse, foundered at sea January 11, 
goo miles north of Honolulu, three men 
having died the day before from ex- 
haustion, after distressing voyage in 
leaky life-boat—‘‘Leper Healer” Wal- 
lach breaks off negotiations with Board 
of Health, to practice with Dr. Atcher- 
ley. 

30th—The suffering Eclipse. crew 
reach the Queen’s Hospital in ea 
lulu. 


from ship 


February 1st—Capture of large dis- 


jtillery plant in upper Nuuanu Valley. 


2d—Tamano, Japanese child, fatally 
injured by hack near Peterson lane. 

6th—Masses at Cathedral for slain 
Portugal rulers. 

7th—Desperado Rodriguez captured 
at Ewa.—Rev. W. B. 
|Secretary of Hawaiian Board. 

13th—Lor Wallach fined $400 for 


unlicensed medical practice, and goes 


Oleson elected 


to jail. 

15th—Mrs. Lowrey’s Garden Party 
realizes $872 for Palama Milk Depot 
and Nursing Work. 

2oth—Sudden death of F. L. Hoogs, 
manager Hawaiian Star. 

22d—Grand Floral Parade. Ambas- 


sador Wu Ting Fang and party attend. 


|—Lava lake rises to within 300 feet of 


Kilauea floor. 


MARRIAGES, 


MIX-HODSON—At Honolulu, Jan. 29, Harry 
M. Mix to Miss Robena Hodson. 

BODE-COSTER—At Honolulu, Jan. 11, Rob- 
ert R. Bode to Miss Ada Madeline Coster 
of Penang, Fiji. 


DEATHS. 
FORBES—At Hilo, Jan. 11, Mrs. Jeanie Black 
Forbes, aged 29 years. 
WALLER—At San Francisco, Cal., 
Gilbert Waller, Sr., aged 75 years, 
business in Honolulu. 
WRIGHT—At Honolulu, Jan, 28, Hon. Wil- 
liam J. Wright, aged 49 years. 
DESHA—At Hilo, Feb. 1, Mrs. Rose Desha, 
wife of Rev. S. L. Desha, aged 37 years. 


Jan. 20 
long in 


HUSSEY—At Honolulu, Feb. 4, Mrs. Mary 
A, Hussey, aged 21 years. 
GREEN—At Honolulu, Feb. 8, Mrs. Anna 


Green, relict of the late eminent W. Low- 
thian Green, 

JOHNSON—At Honolulu, 
Johnson, aged 78 years, 
tailor in Honolulu. 

LEMKE—At Honolulu, Feb. 11, Paul Lemke, 
aged 57 years. 

SEVERANCE—At Dover, N. H., Feb. 12, 
Henry W. Severance, aged 79 years, long in 
public service in Honolulu. 

McNAMARA—At Honolulu, Feb. 13, Mrs. 
Mittie M. McNamara, aged 70 years. 

FRASER—At Honolulu, Feb. 13th, Mrs. Jane 
D, Fraser. é 

HOOGS—At Honolulu, Feb. 20, of heart fail- 
ure, Frank L. Hoogs, aged 44 years. 


Feb. 9, William 
long a merchant 


YOUR COMPANIONS 


Can be the wisest men and women. 
You can enjoy their greatest wisdom or 
their most entertaining stories at a small 
outlay by visiting or writing to the new 
Hawaiian Board Book Rooms. We 
mention afew of the recent arrivals in 
Books. 


China and America Today—Arthur 


PA emit ages chee. iene roe ie $1.25 
Christ and Science—Prof. F. H. 

Sinittlerpan is sense ce gecune crates ches 25 
The Marks of a Man—Speer..... 1.10 
New Era in the Philipines—A. H. 

BROW nee wea aiene 6 Reece sowie. oe LeZ 
Robert Clark of the Panjab....... Weis 
Griffith John 50 Years in China... 2.25 
On the Border of Pigamy Land... 1.25 
The White Peril in the Far East— 

Gulicks eae eon aeeh ie aieieie:. 1.00 
Social Progress—Josiah Strong... 1.00 
The Art of the Singer—Henderson 1.25 
Most Popular College Songs.....  .50 
Sonesrot valle Collegesa eee. 1.50 
An Uncrowned Queen—The Story 

of Branciseka Walland 5 equ = 4: WS 
America’s Awakening—Allen.... 1.25 
The Citizens Part in Government 

= Silat ING oheceptoob ose ode 1.00 
Four Aspects of Civic Duty —Taft 1.10 
Ship Subsidies—Dunmore....... 1.00 
Industrial Education—Person.... 1.00 
Growth and Education—Tyler ... 1.50 
Analytical Psychology—Witmer.. 1.65 . 
The Vanguard—A Tale of Korea. 1.50 
The Mediator—Steiner . 1.50 
Dr. Luke of the etc een 

faunoDANNCHI Ns cocked weoe bo book 50) 
White Fire—Oxenham.......... 125 
The Weavers—Gilbert Parker.... 1.50 
The Clansman—Thomas Dixon Jr. 1.50 
Franlein Schmidt & Mr. Anstruther 1.50 
Joseph Vance—De Morgan...... 1.50 
Alice For Short—De Morgan..... 1,50 
Awakening of Helena Richie..... 1.50 
The Adventure ofa Freshman.... 1.25 
New Chronicles of Rebecca Wig- 

abo e FORS ae ore ois ic ee eee aS 
Scientific American Reference Book 1.50 


These are only a few of our tempting 
books. Come in and see what else we 
have. 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS 


MERCHANT AND ALAKEA ST. 
Honolulu, T. H. 
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The Bank of Hawaii ‘Ltd 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the Territory | 


of Hawaii. 
PATD-UP "CAPITAL 32222 ee $600,000.00 
SURPLUS Wie cae «lel arate cine 300,000.00 
UNDIVIDED ‘PROFITS... ...2..: 107,346.65 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 
Charles M. Cooke 


PCS SOMCe! fra et stots as storelteentete Vice-President 
F. W. Macfarlane........ 2nd Vice-President 
CAPER COOK eis erie s «ce reed Me teroneerre Cashier | 


Rees ct Assistant Cashier 

; Assistant Cashier 

BE. F. Bishop, E. D. Tenney, J. A. McCandless, 
C. H. Atherton and F. C, Atherton, 


Chas. Hustace, Jr.. 


COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS DEPART- | 


MENT. 
Strict Attention Given to all Branches of 
Banking. 

JUDD BUILDING. 


ES OnHALInG ool 


In addition to Hardware and 
General Merchandise have now a 
complete assortment of 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS, 


including Crockey, Glassware, 
Stoves, Kitchen Furniture, Re- 
frigerators and Ice Chests, Etc. 
Also Garden Tools of all kinds, 
Rubber Hose, Lawn Mowers. 

Call and examine our stock at 
the Hall Building. 


FORT STREET. 


Guy GO. 


FINE GROCERIES 
OLD Kona Coffee a Specialty 


BoP Ehlers GG! 


P.O, BOX 71/6 
HONOLULU, T.H. 


The Leading Dry 
Goods House in the 
Territory. Especial 
attention given to 
Mail Orders. 


ALWAYS USE 


Calton Rise... 


Guaranteed the Best and full 16 
ounces. 


HENRY MAY & CO. Lr. 


dre. afetenaeneesterorie Meee President | 
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A. SCHAEFER- &7COs 
° Importers and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


OPP & COMPANY, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
CHAIRS TO RENT. 
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Music Rolls and Lap Tablets. 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 
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|luku Sugar Co., 


| LUMBER, BUILDING 
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By PROF, EDWARD A; STEINER 
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s eerage and made a carefuland intelligent study of 
the people coming to our shores. [rice $1.75. 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS. 


EWERS & COOKE, Ltd., 


DEALERS IN 
PAINTS. Ete. 


WALL PAPERS, 
MATERIALS, 
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Agents for the Oceanic Steamship Co. 


W., W. AHANA & CO., LTD. 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 


P. O, Box 986. Telephone Blue 2741 
62 King Street 


CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 


HENRY H. WILLIAMS 


Draw Exchange on the prixcipal ports of the) 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect Hm- 
balming School of San Francisco, Cal., 
also of The Renouard Training School 
for Embalmers of New York. And a 
Licensed Embalmer for the State of 
New York, also a member of the State 
Funeral Directors Association of Cali- 
fornia. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. 


Chairs to Rent. 
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Mr. Atkinson’s Declaration. 
Range Lights. 


The Hawauan Minister. 
Disregard of Law. 


Rivalry the Harbinger of Peace. 


Latest Tidings from Pleasant Island. 
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Field Notes. 
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Ministerial Relief Fund.... 
Oahu General Fund........ 
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Portuguese Work .......... 


SHEVA ft NN olga 
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apamese Work .......-..55 
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Chinese Work... .$ 98.50 
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TI1.00 
258.00 
50.00 
31.00 
10.00 


$5,594.78 


$5,504.78 


$3,270.58 


$5,504.78 


$3,907.73 
6,500.00 


| greater 
| this Territory for 
| duced 


| of liquor men. 


Va TY ae 
a HON. A. L. C. ATKINSON’S 
DECLARATION, 
“IT believe a majority of the citi- } 
sens should have the right by cast- 
ing their ballots to decide whether ‘ 
saloons be allowed in the precinct % 
im which they live. { 
( “I therefore favor a liberal Local 
' Option law, and let me tell you 


Ie ee 


i\ when I say I believe a thing I mean 


\ to let you know I believe in work- } 
ime for it ny all legal means.” 
Se SAL AAR RA RAS 


Expectations Realized 


Last month we prophesied that March 
would prove lively. We were right. No 
sensation has been recorded in 
years than that pro- 
by the above quoted words of 
Former Secretary Atkinson spoken in 
Central Union Church at the union mass 
meeting on March 15. Everybody real- 
ized that it took courage to issue a chal- 
lenge of this sort to the entrenched hosts 
Sut no one acquainted with 
Mr. Atkinson can fail to know that he 
possesses to a marked degree the courage 
of his convictions. It appears that for 
months he has been giving careful, first- 
hand study to the question of alcohol in 
our Nation’s life, that this investigation 
has led him to reverse many of his 
former opinions and that it has shown 
him that one of the first great duties of 
American patriotism is to down _ the 
saloon. Hence he has entered the lists 
with his characteristic enthusiasm and 
from now on the liquor interests must 
reckon him as one of its most determined 
foes. That this splendid stand of Mr. 
Atkinson has stirred the Territory to its 
depths is evidenced by the letters which 
have come pouring in from all quarters 
and from the most unexpected sources 
congratulating him upon his declaration 
and pledging support. There is the wid- 
est evidence that people who never before 
turned their attention to temperance ques- 
tions and upon whose support the saloon 
has counted as a matter of course have 
suddenly begun to think and have found 
that this manhood destroying institution 
has absolutely no reason for being al- 
lowed’ to exist. Among those who think 
thus are not a few saloon men themselves 
who would be gladly rid of the vile husi- 


ness if they could and have been private- 
ly expressing themselves to this effect 
to their friends in this community. Mr. 
Atkinson’s noble stand has brought the 
question so to the front, has forced so 
many to think who heretofore have drift- 
ed on the stream of a careless opinion 
which stigmatized temperance men as 
cranks and is moving so many of them 
to realize that the entire Nation is pass- 
ing thru a tremendous moral experience 
upon the subject, that THE FRIEND most 
heartily congratulates both him upon the 
timeliness, foresight and courage he has 
displayed and the community upon its 
possession of so doughty a champion of 
civic righteousness. It is certainly a 
good day to be living. 

The Next Duty. 

It is clear enough that the advocates 
of Local Option have now the oppor- 
tunity of a generation. The campaign 
must be fought to a decided finish with 
ae ae spirit. The parties in 
the field should be urged to embody a 
plank in ait platforms declaring une- 
quivocally their attitude upon this ques- 
tion of local option as embodied in the 
final form of the bill of 1907. Let the 
fight be carried into the precincts and let 
every precinct club instruct its delegates 


to the various conventions to demand fa- 
vorable action upon local option. The 
Anti-Saloon League has hut one 
aim—to fight the saloon. To this 


end it wants every party and every can- 
didate to come out openly for a local 
option bill, then whoever is elected the 
issue is safe. By carrying the fight into 
the precincts definite action can be had at 
the very fountain head and the candi- 
dates will be forced publicly to support 
the measure. There is such a thing as a 
Public Opinion Microbe. Just at present 
this Microbe is of the Local Option 
species and is most active thruout the 
United States. What is needed in Ha- 
waii is to cultivate this beneficial micro 
organism. It is wonderful how a microbe 
of this sort multiplies in a community 
when the appropriate conditions are pres- 
ent. Those conditions are general re- 
ceptivity of mind and a great national 


movement. Fortunately these are guat 
anteed. Let the Anti-Saloon League g«t 


busy and see to it that a company of de 
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termined men in every precinct connected 
with each political party is pledged to at- 
tend each primary and demand in the 
name of the Nation the passage of Local 
Option instructions to all delegates and 
candidates, and the Microbe now most 
lively among Americans will get in its 
most effective work with the result of 
the adoption of the Local Option law 
next February. : 


Then What. 


Look out for tamperers with our pres- 
ent liquor law. The highest authority in 
the United States, Hon. John G. Woolley, 
has declared that our present license law 
is the best of its kind in the country (tho 
every license law is in principle bad from 
the point of view of the consistent anti- 
saloonist). It is known that the liquor 
men intend to make a determined assault 
upon this law so as to shear it of all 
power. They will fail because their ruse 
is understood and because public opinion 
is too well satisfied with the splendid 
way the law is working. It is becoming 
increasingly clear that this law should be 


strengthened in one or two details, par-’ 


ticularly in forbidding liquor dealers to 
solicit trade in districts out of which 
saloons have been legally forced. There 
are other features well worthy of atten- 
tion which the Anti-Saloon League may 
be trusted to advocate when the oppor- 
tunity comes. Meanwhile let all the 
friends of strict control of the liquor 
traffic keep wide awake and studiously 
strengthen public sentiment now already 
overwhelmingly in support of our excel- 
lent liquor law. 


Shall Congress Intervene. 


There is an organization in Washing- 
ton known as the International Reform 
Bureau whose Secretary is Dr. Wilbur F. 
Crafts. Many notable achievements are 
due to the energy and wisdom of this 
Bureau. It has world-wide aims as well 
as national axes to grind. For many 
years it has been busy endeavoring to se- 
cure Congressional action on the liquor 
question. Its chief objectives are the 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic beverages in the District of 
Columbia and the Territories of the 
United States and legislation forbidding 
the importation of liquors into States 
with prohibitory laws. Requests have 
gone from Hawaii to this Bureau and to 
Senator Tillman, the special champion of 
temperance in the Upper House, setting 
forth the wisdom of action by Congress 
which shall continue the wise legislation 
of the Kamehameha sovereigns against 
intoxicants in these Islands. Congress 
in taking over Hawaii did the native peo- 
ple a very great injustice in failing to out- 
law the saloon here. From the first 


liquors have been forced upon the Ha-- 


waiian people by foreign powers. For 
Congress to end the saloon here would be 
logically just and we hope in time this 
action may be secured. But it is too early 
to hope for this happy consummation. 
The first duty of Hawaii is to pass a 
Local Option law showing to the world 
that public opinion here is against the 
saloon. Then after we have done all we 
can for ourselves, let us hope that the 
Nation will step in and do its duty by the 
Islands. 


By Way of Business. 


“De dry coundies are de best for peez- 
nez all right. Dey buys de goots and dey 
pays for dem too.” A German drummer 
far keener for business than for his new 
language uttered this truth of experi- 
ence some days ago in a local restaurant 
while he was draining a glass of beer. 
“You can see I’m no Prohibitionist,” he 
added. He hailed from Oregon, had 
come to sell goods, and was succeeding. 
His companion and he had’ been talking 
over the effect of Local Option in the 
State of the web-footed, where there are 
so many dry counties. His experience 
was that of every legitimate business 
man who has known a community to 
pitch the saloon out of doors. More 
business, more money for everyone to 
spend and more spent, larger deposits in 
the savings banks and by more people, 
bills paid and every one happier. A visit 
to Pasadena by a dyed in the wool saloon- 
supperting Honolulan recently sent him 
back hither, a convert for temperance. “I 
never believed temperance could bring 
such prosperity to a place: let’s get the 
saloon out of these Islands as quick as 
we can.’ Meantime those who know 
find a deep conviction spreading among 
Hawaiians. “The natives are finding out 
that no one wants to employ a drinking 
Hawaiian and hence they are quitting 
liquor on all sides,” said one of the widest 
awake men in town the other day. In- 
spector Fennell clinched this by his recent 
statement: “All along my route from 
one saloon to another I get hard luck 
stories of dead business. In those saloons 
where there seemed always to be a crowd 
there are hours when not one man will be 
throwing money over the bar. In some 
places the cash registers are getting rusty 
from lack of use.” All this is good news. 
The eyes of the people are getting 
opened. To your guns, anti-saloon men, 
our day of victory is nearing? 


Things Are Coming Our Way. 


Signs multiply that the tide of white 
emigration from the Islands has ceased 
and that the current is setting slowly in 
the opposite direction. The attitude of 
the great steamship lines shows. this. 
They have begun at last to cater to tour- 


ist trade for Hawaii. For years the 
policy of discrimination against stop- 
overs, discouragement to travelers who 
desired to see the wonders of this midsea 
group and disparagement of our Island 
scenery or of local accommodations for 
sightseers seemed to prevail, but during 
the past winter all this has changed. Both 
mainland railways and _ trans-pacific 
steamship lines have awakened to the 
large asset they have in this beautiful 
midway rest-house. Now much 1s 
being done to encourage travel and be- 
fore long the most obstinate factor in the 
situation—high rates—must give way to 
modern methods of soliciting sightseers. 
Coincident with this and in no small de- 


gree antecedent to it and the cause there- | 


of, the work of promotion has been pushed 
so judiciously and successfully by the 
local committee under Secretary A. B. 
Wood that the attention of the mainland 
is being focussed more and more upon 
Hawaii. Perhaps the wisest procedure 
ever inaugurated by a Territory to win 
the thoughtful confidence of the entire 
country has been that of bringing over 
companies of Congressmen to view the 
land and its possibilities. This method of 
introduction not only pays, but convinces 
the Nation of our bona fide intentions. 
The men who come here see for them- 
selves what we have to offer and carry 
back not over-written advertisements but 
actual experience. And Hawaii needs 
nothing so glowing as the sober account 
of the man who has taken time to study 
her on the ground. These statesmen visi- 
tors go to their constituencies. Many of 
them live in small communities and they 
convince the solid sober people of Ameri- 
ca whom flaring newspaper writeups do 
not reach. That we are reaping the re- 
ward of this enterprise is evident from 
the class of tourists here this year, a very 
large number of whom have avoided the 
hotels, sought lodgings or boarding 
houses or have rented cottages and kept 
house for themselves. Oahu College is 
beginning to be sought as a college 
preparatory school by parents who wish 
to spend some time here educating their 
children. This side of the promotion 
business will bear pushing. It is certain 
that a definite and increasing proportion 
of those who come to make a long stay 
will return for permanent winter resi- 
dence. 


Promotion -Problems. 


Meantime it is growing more and more 
evident that passenger accommodations 
are becoming less and less adequate to 
meet the situation. Tourists who hold 
thru transpacific tickets are well cared 
for because they can use the non- 
American lines. Holders of return main- 
land tickets by the new ruling are now 
fairly sure of getting back, but this will 


not long hold true. Ina short time they 
will be as badly off as before because of 
the increasing traffic. Meantime Island 
residents who desire to go to the main- 
land are in very bad plight. In fact they 
were never so wofully discriminated 
against. If Congress should pass the 
bill allowing all vessels, regardless of na- 
tionality, to carry local passengers to and 
from San Francisco the relief would be 
complete. This is the one great desidera- 
tum which will save the day in our tour- 
ist and local travel. A recent acquisition, 
Mr. A. H. Ford, is endeavoring to bind 
all the Pacific Islands and Australasia in 
one united effort to turn the eyes of 
travelers to the wonders and beauties of 
this section of the world. Having learned 
to surf board here in a former visit, he is 
also stimulating interest in this king of 
sports and bids fair by his exertions to 
place it where it belongs in the van of 
_our Island pastimes. If he could only 
resurrect the grass toboggan of the old- 
time chiefs he would restore a most 
unique sport. 


The Nation Takes a Hand. 


That the entire American people is cen- 
tering its interest in Hawaii is quite evi- 
dent from the change of sentiment in 
Congress upon the question of adequate- 
ly fortifying this group. Rumors of 
large appropriations sure to be voted 
either during the present or following 
session are insistent and believable, be- 
cause of the favorable action of one or 
two committees, the attitude of the Presi- 
dent and his advisers, and the assurances 
of an increasingly large number of 
friends in both Houses of Congress. 
Work at Pearl Harbor has begun, the 
Diamond Head fortifications are being 
pushed and orders to double the accom- 


modations at Fort Shafter are being 


executed. All this means a definite addi- 
tion to the number of white residents. 
The tide has surely turned. We shall not 
see large evidences of the new order for 
two or three years, but after 1910 the up- 
ward movement will be very decided and 
fairly rapid. It behooves the historic 
Church of Christ in Hawaii to man its 
field thoroughly in anticipation of this 
new and permanent growth. For we are 
persuaded that coincident with the com- 


ing of people of moderate and large’ 


means won by our climate, and with the 
influx of laborers and soldiers incident to 
Uncle Sam’s Gibraltar-plans for Ha- 
waii, small farmers will drift over here 
lured by the sure promise of what these 
Islands are bound to mean tothe Pacific 
coast as the chief source of their tropical 
fruit supply. 

Disregard of Law. 


A recent number of Puck has a 
graphic double page picture of how the 
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seeds of socialism are being sowed broad- 
cast in our Nation by those who disre- 
gard the law. We commend this pic- 
ture to every patriot in the Islands. It 
is bad enough when law as flouted by 
Labor Unionists in time of strike thru 
stonings and killing of scabs, worse 
when mobs of incensed whites do to 
death blacks suspected of nameless crime, 
still more inexcusable when nien or cor- 
porations controlling millions of dollars 
deliberately set themselves to circumvent 
or break the laws and engage the keenest 
legal talent to keep Justice from exact- 
ing its penalty therefor, and worst of all 
when the authorities elected or appointed 
to enforce law defy or set at nought or 
disregard its provisions. Some two 
years ago THE FRIEND had to speak out 
very emphatically and clearly on this 
point when the Police and Board of 
Health were overriding the law by fos- 
tering a center of ill fame at Iwilei. At 
that time not a little personal feeling was 
engendered in some quarters tho no 
possible personal offense was intended. 
Suffice is to say now that for the Police 
management of Honolulu THE FRIEND 
has unusual aloha. We believe that Col. 
Iaukea and Chief Taylor have adminis- 
tered their offices with distinguished 
honor, with singular uprightness and 
public spirit and with remarkable suc- 
cess. They are a terror to law breakers 
in general and since they took office the 
city has been unusually free from crime 
and lawlessness. In its Board of Health 
Hawaii has a right to be proud. It does 
most efficient service and its members 
are both devoted and most solicitous for 
the public welfare. For all of the gentle- 
men who compose the Board and who 
direct our guardians of the peace THE 
FRIEND desires herewith to express the 
highest personal regard. But we have 
not yet reached the stage of human de- 
velopment when mistakes are not made 
by the best of men. 


Twilei Again. 


It cannot be denied that with the con- 
nivance or sympathy or fostering care 
(or whatever other pleasing phrase may 
cover the situation) of the Police and 
the Board of Health * a camp of prostitu- 
tion is being maintained contrary to law 
at Iwilei. Into this camp an attempt is 
made to force practically all prostitutes 
and to secure medical inspection thereof. 
Into the details of the procedure it is not 
necessary to go. It is clear that this has 
been done on the theory that public 
opinion is with this method of treatment 
of the social evil. That may be so. Re- 


* We have heard it rumored that the action here 
alluded to is not one for which the Board of Health as 
a whole is responsible but that it is the ynauthorized 
work of the Presidentiof the Board, 


cently the matter was brought to the at- 
tention of the United States Grand Jury 
by the Ministerial Association and no 
action was taken. It is understood that 
the District Attorney is ready to proceed’ 
and end the Iwilei nuisance if supported 
by public opinion. The inaction of the 
Grand Jury seemed to argue that this 
potent force was on the side of violation 
of the law. The Territorial Grand Jury 
is now studying the question and may 
act. THE FRIEND contends that public 
opinion or no public opinion our local 
government should enforce the law until 
public opinion sweep it from the statute 
books. Especially should this be done 
when any reputable section of the com- 
munity, even tho not a majority, rises to 
demand the enforcement of the law. 


The Vice Question. 


It is not an inspiring theme but in a 
community like ours it is healthier at 
times to speak the truth than to cover 
evil by silence. The action of the Police 
and the Board of Health proceeds upon 
the assumption that by segregation and 
medical inspection the menace to public 
health from the social evil can be obvi- 
ated or lessened. This can not be main- 
tained scientifically, and practically is 
against the facts. Segregation is not seg- 
regating here. The evil while centered 
at Iwilei is scattered over the city. The 
medical inspection of some women se- 
cured by the police and Board of Health 
in Honolulu is a farce. In support of 
this we appeal to such local au- 
thorities as Drs. Wood and _ Brinck- 
erhoff. Meantime by attempting what is 
proving a failure our authorities are 
practically maintaining an open, shame- 
less center of vice, known to every man 
and youth in town, where the arm of the 
law gives sanction to the unholiest evil 
society holds. Here medical certificates, 
absolutely worthless and mendacious, 
hold out to the young the promise of im- 


| munity which is worse than a mockery. 


The very Board whose duty it is to pre- 
serve health thus indirectly becomes the 
sure means of disseminating disease. It 
is useless to claim that the Board 
does not require these examinations 
and certificates. There are many 
ways of getting things done by not 
doing them. We know of no such co- 
lossal. and’ pitiably mean deceit as these 
certificates of cleanliness covering foul- 
ness so menacing to the public health. 
The plea of the President of the Board 
seems to be that these certificates are in 
the line of the requirement of the law 
which states, “It shall be the duty of 
every physician having a patient infected 
with smallpox or other disease danger- 
ous to the public health to give immedi- 
ate notice to the Board of Health,” etc. 
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But this plea is merely throwing dust in 
the eyes of the people. The Board of 
Health does not require and knows that 
it cannot compel physicians to report 
cases of the diseases of vice in their prac- 
tice. And these Iwilei 


dangerous to the public health, but re- 
ports claiming the absence of such dis- 
ease in certain women. It is time certain- 
ly for plain speech. In publicity alone 
is safely amid such conditions. It is re- 
ported that the maintenance of this dis- 
graceful camp is a menace to the health of 


the soldiers stationed here and is recog-| 
nized as such by the military authorities | 


who are said to have used plain language 
in cautioning the men again I[wilei. 
fleet will soon be here and the scenes of 
violence that narrowly escaped large pub- 
licity last summer when the cruisers were 
in port are likely to be repeated with 
such additions that Honolulu will gain 
disreputable notoriety in consequence. 


What To Do. 


New York has faced this question with 
characteristic frankness. The Commis- 


sion appointed to study the evil reported | 


so strongly against segregation and in- 
spection that their report has become a 
classic. Forced by the terrible spread 
of the awful diseases of vice in the 
metropolis the leading physicians, to- 
gether with a few prominent  lay- 
men, have formed the American Society 
of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis. 
The purpose of this association is 
to educate the people, especially men, 
upon the whole subject of the menace of 
vice to manhood, physical health, the 
family and the integrity of our Nation. 
A series of pamphlets has been issued by 
the leading scientific authorities upon 
these questions and a campaign of educa- 
tion has been inaugurated. The Civic 
Federation of Honolulu has sent for 
copies of these pamphlets. If these could 
be distributed to the men of this city 
popular falsehoods would be banished. 
Then let the Police notify the citizens 
that they will pull any place where vice 
hides when information is given on 
good authority, let them raid suspected 
places when inmates and visitors are 
known to be present and hale into court 
both the men and the women caught 
there, let the law be faithfully executed 
against those who rent premises for vici- 
our purposes, let the evil be 
into secrecy and the strongest possible 
blow will have been dealt it. Secret vice 
stigmatized and treated as a crime is no 
great menace to the home. Vice protect- 
ed by law has the sanction of the law and 
means death to the home, while outlawed 


vice which is lawlessly fostered by the! the vigorous holding down to this figure 


certificates are, 
not reports of the presence of disease | 


Our | 


driven |: 


| Report of Hon. John G. Woolley, Super- 


authorities is a traitor that stabs the 
home to the heart through the back. Let 
us meet this question like men. Many of 
us are ignorant. Let such take ad- 
vantage of New York’s wide experience, 
get hold of the scientific literature on 
the subject published by this Society 
for Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis and 
then fight out this evil which is so 
largely one of ignorance by letting in the 
light. Tue FRIEND in suggesting this 
solution is not acting the part of fandtie=y 
ism. We want a clean community here. | 
We cannot have it and continue our pres- 
ent suicidal course. ; 


Valedictory Report. 


On another page we print the Annual 


intendent of the Anti-Saloon League. It 
is the most notable temperance document 
bearing upon the local situation that 
we have seen. Undoubtedly the League 
will make a campaign paper of it 
and scatter it far and wide. It closes 
with the resignation of Mr. Woolley. 
Those of us who know what has been ac- 
complished by him since he came in 
August of 1907, realize that this Terri- 
tory can never begin to repay the debt it 
owes him. If Mr. Atkinson’s change 
of facesshad. been they. soles memect 
of Mr. Woolley’s residence in Ho- 
nolulu, the past eight months’ ser- 
vice would have been notable. But 
when to this is added the remarkable 
campaign among the children with the 
thousands of letters written and the 6,000 
buttons backed ,by free discussions in 
thousands of homes and the deep 
memory-grove in these tiny brains 


that the years will not efface, some 
idea is gained of the influence 
exerted thruout the “erritory. This 


is not all, Mr. Woolley has put the 
Anti-Saloon League on an entirely new 
footing. His expert advice has been 
worth years of fighting for experience. 
He will be sorely missed by this group of 
earnest men. We hope he may be able to 
return and take a hand in the fall cam- |} 
paign. Wherever he goes Hawaii will 
follow him with deep interest and will re- 
joice in every prosperity that attends his 
future work. We doubt not that this will 
alwavs be Aloha-land to him and Mrs. | 
Woolley. 


Points To Be Punctuated. 


Mr. Woolley’s report is worthy of 
most: careful reading by every patriotic 
voter in Hawaii. His study of the work 
of the License Commissioners is frank, 
appreciative and full of kindly advice. 
The observations as to the number of 
saloons demanded by public opinion and 


is most opportune. We do not remem- 
ber elsewhere to have met so wise a sug- 
gestion in all the range of license discus- 
sions as that of a requirement concern- 
ing public examination of all records of 
sale of liquors by wholesale licensed 
houses. This would kill off blind pigism 
at one blow if penalty of forfeiture of 
license for failure to record any sale or 
for any illegal sale were imposed by law. 
One of the rarest and truest sections of 
pthesReport is that devoted to the brew- 
en. It is stated that the brewers and 

alsters of the United States have ap- 
propriated five millions of dollars to 
fight the anti-saloon evil. Astutely 
enough they have thought to throw dust 
in the eyes of theit opponents by offering 
to join hands with temperance forces to 
down the strong liquor men on the 
ground that beer is harmless. They don’t 


know the mettle of the Anti-Saloon 
Leaguers. Mr. Woolley handles the case 


without gloves. Honolulu. and the Na- 
tion should ponder most thotfully Mr. 
Woolley’s clear forthsetting of the in- 
ternational menace held out by our 
saloons in such a danger center as this 
will become when large numbers of 
American sailors and soldiers are thrown 
into close contrast with our Asiatic popu- 
lation. There is no special need of cau- 
tion just at present, but at a time of 
stress or if ever a delicates@imiems 
national situation should supervene 
these saloon” disseminators of evil 
temper might easily precipitate a 
broil-engendéred war. We believe that 
if the Islands do not clean out the 
liquor traffic the Nation will feel called 
upon to do so for the sake of maintain- 
ing in Hawaii a fortress which shall be a 
guarantee of peace between the peoples 
that line the Great Ocean. Finally, the 
appeal of the Report to the leading white 
men of the Territory to assert moral 
leadership sounds the keynote of the so- 
lution of the entire problem. We white 
men have blessed the Hawaiian people 
with our religion, our education, our 
liberty and our larger life. But we also 
have cursed them and killed them off 
with our unmentionable diseases, our 
vices, our filthy politics, our murderous 
liquors and our insensate worship of 
gold. If the so-called Christian men of — 
the Islands should renounce the use of 
intoxicants, banish them from home and 
club, throw their influence consistently 
against the saloon and all beverage use 
of alcoholic drinks, it would not take two 
years to sweep the vile stuff forever out 
of this Paradise. We can do it. Wall 
we? 


Sereno Edwards Bishop. 


The illness of Dr. Bishop, for so many 
years Editor-in-Chief of THE FRIEND, 
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explains the absence of the familiar ini- 
tials from our pages this month. We hope 
they may appear as usual in our May 
number. Dr. Bishop’s great learning, 
versatility and ever-youthful enthusiasm 
have endeared him to our wide circle of 
readers and we miss his work sorely. One 
of the peculiarities of THE FRIEND is that 
it is truly a free sheet. There is no at- 
tempt to secure unanimity of view in our 
Editorial Board. The Editors are a com- 
pany of independent thinkers who differ 
in theological standpoint as well as in not 
a few practical matters. Hence contra- 
dictory opinions frequently appear. Being 
signed (or initialed) they commit only 
the writer. The open forum plan adds 
zest to our columns and is a tribute to 
the discrimination of our readers. Dr. 
Bishop is undoubtedly the most positive 
of us all on many subjects. It has been a 
joy to read from his pen that from which 
others of us totally dissent. His stalwart 
championship of his point of view has 
been such a delight that to be deprived 
of it even for a season is a source of dis- 
tinct regret. THE FRIEND prays for his 
speedy recovery and bears to him the 
aloha of a large circle of friends. 


The Lenten Campaign. 


The daily press in Honolulu has always 
been very helpful to religious interests 
and this spring has carried the campaign 
of the Churches into thousands of homes. 
During Lent Bishop Restarick has been 
delivering a series of sermons on ‘“Reli- 
gion and God” which the Advertiser has 
been printing. This daily has done the 
same for the Old Testament Topic series 
of the Minister of Central Union. 

The Young Men’s Cabinet of the latter 
Church has united with the Men of St. 
Afidrew’s in planning a series of Noon 
Day meetings for men in the Young 
building during Passion and Holy 
Weeks. Besides this the Methodist, 
Christian and Central Union Churches 
will unite for three evening services dur- 
ing the week preceding Easter Sunday. 
Out of these varied activities a deeper 
Christian purpose. should crystalize in the 
hearts of many. 


Bishop Memorial Church. 


Tuesday, March 24, was a festal day 
for Kamehameha Schools. For more 
than four years in the minds of two suc- 
cessive Presidents, Messrs. Dyke and 
Horne, and of Chaplain Hopwood, the 
ideal of a School Church has been cher- 
ished. At last after full consideration 
by the Trustees and Faculty the details 
were planned and a Council. of the 
Churches of the Christian, Congrega- 
tional or Union, Episcopalian, Lutheran 
and Methodist denominations was called 


to meet on March 24 and assist in the or- 
ganization of the church and installation 
of the pastor. The Council was very | 
largely attended and most harmonious. 
After hearing reports of the preliminary 
steps and after examination of the pastor- 


elect, Rev. J. L. Hopwood, it was unani- | 


mously voted to assist in the services of 
organization and installation. At the 
evening services some sixty charter mem- 
bers were constituted into a Church, the 
pastor was installed and two infant chil- 
dren were baptized, one being the son of 
the new minister. This new Church will 
mean much for Hawaii. Its basis of 
membership is, like that laid down by 
Jesus for discipleship, very simple, it is 
interdenominational in spirit and out of 
regard to the Founder of the School, 
Mrs. Pauahi Bishop, the affiliation is to 
the historic Church of the Islands. We 
wish the enterprise the largest and most 
effective life. 


The Lo Sun Case. 


Some time ago Lo Sun, a Chinese 
teacher, was brought from China to give 
instruction in Mills Institute. He com- 
pleted his work there at the close of the 
last Chinese year when the usual vacation 
of some two weeks supervenes among the 
schools of this race. in addition to 
teaching he had been doing some 
editorial work for a Chinese news- 
paper. During the New Year holi- 
days word came to the Immigra- 
tion Office that Lo Sun was no longer 
a teacher, but only an editor. At this the 
Immigration authorities arrested Lo Sun 
and held him under $5,000 bonds, pre- 
paratory to deporting him as having no 
right to be in the United States. Rev. E. 
W. Thwing now appeared as his cham- 
pion, claimed that if Mr. Lo Sun were 
only an editor he was as such a teacher, 
pointed out that Lo Sun was not teaching 
at the time of his arrest because it was 
vacation and showed that the prisoner |, 
was intending to resume teaching in his 
own school after the close of vacation. 
The authorities holding to the ruling that 
an editor was not a teacher, Mr. Thwing 
appealed to President Roosevelt, who re- 
ferred the ma‘vrer to the Department of 
Commerce and Labor at Washington, 
which after full consideration ordered Lo 


Sun set at liberty. The Department 
answered that as early as February 
16,0160; it)? hadi» nuled! \that -edi- 


tors should be classed as exempts be- 
cause “the occupation of an editor was so 
similar to that of a teacher.” It appears 
that this decision had not been communi- 
cated to the local authorities. This happy 
outcome is a tribute to the watchful 
championship of the cause of the Chinese 
by our fellow Editor, Mr. Thwing. In 
this connection it may be added that a 


careful and just registration of all the 
Chinese born or naturalized in Hawaii is 
being carried out by the Immigration Of- 
fice “and certificates of citizenship are 
being issued to all entitled to them. 
Meantime the advent of Minister Wu 
Ting Fang at Washington promises bet- 
ter things for Chinese in America. Hopes 
are being indulged that our vigorous ex- 
clusion laws may be amended to allow 
laborers to come hither from-China. Ha- 
waii needs and should have this privilege. 
The new Chinese Consul General at Ho- 
nolulu, Mr. Tseng Hai, has made a very 
pleasant impression upon all who have 
met him and we trust that ere long he 
may have the satisfaction of witnessing 
the opening of a new era in the relations 
of the United States with China. Mean- 
time the local labor situation may at any 
time be further complicated by the immi- 
gration of Hindus, a first contingent hay- 
ing come to the Islands on March 7. 


Other Details. 


The month of March witnessed the 
arrival of a new inter-island steamer, 
the Mauna Kea, a handsome, commo- 
dious and unusually steady steamship 
which promises to free the trip to the 
Volcano from its miost unpleasant fea- 
ture—excessive seasickness. Kilauea 
is unusually active and the many tour- 
ists who have flocked there the past 
winter report the sight as well worth a 
trip from the Mainland. At last also 
the McKinley Memorial project after 
many vicissitudes has reached a set- 
tlement. The Honolulu High School, 
after moving into its new building, is to 
be known as the McKinley School, some 
$5000, bringing in an annual in- 
come of $300, are to be donated as en- 
dowment for a school library, $1500 or 
so additional to be expended for books 
at once and a statue of the late Presi- 
dent is to adorn the grounds. Every- 
body seems very happy over this deci- 
sion except a few chronic growlers. 
Sugar having risen to 4.36c. and the 
island output for 1908 promising to be 
several tens of thousands of tons in ex- 
cess of last year’s yield the local good 
humor is at its zenith. How much of 
the increase will go to endow the Mid- 
Pacific Institute, to increase the per- 
manent funds of the Hawaiian Board, 
to obey the great command of Jesus or 
otherwise hasten the coming Kingdom? 


The Gilbert Senu-Centenmal. 


During the past month word came to 
Rey. Hiram Bingham, D.D., of the 
joyous celebration of a half century of 
Christian missions in the Gilbert Is- 
lands. It was in November of 1857 that 
Dr. Bingham and his young bride land- 
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ed at Apaiang to begin their memorable 
work there. For years the two continued 
at this post till health was sacrificed and 
they were forced to take up residence in 
Honolulu. 
a glorious one and the joy of Dr. Bing- 


ham is overflowing as he reviews the | 


wonderful changes wrought in the Gil- 
bers. During all the time of his residence 


here Dr. Bingham has been at work! 


translating the Bible, preparing text 
books and gathering material for a dic- 
tionary of the Gilbertese language 
which he reduced to writing. Years 
ago he had completed the dictionary 
which was lost through the inexcusable 
carelessness of an English scholar who 
had borrowed it for a few days. By a 
series of kindly providences Dr. Bing- 
ham was able to gather much more 
abundant material and to complete the 
work in larger, more perfect form. 
Only a few days ago word reached Ho- 
nolulu that his son, Prof. Hiram Bing- 
ham 3d, of Yale University, had un- 
dertaken the publication of this valu- 
able work as a memorial to his father. 
Dr. Barton, Foreign Secretary of the 
American Board, is authority for the 
statement that Dr. Bingham is the first 
man who has been known to reduce a 
language to writing, translate the en- 
tire Bible into it and then prepare an 
exhaustive dictionary thereof. All 
honor to this sturdy missionary vet- 
eran! Dus: 


THE HAWAIIAN MINISTER. 


Ten years of more or less intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Hawaiian pastor, 
as well as a life-long knowledge of the 
Hawaiian people may perhaps justify 
these random reflections. 

As far as education goes—either gen- 
eral or special—the Hawaiian Minister 
has little to set over against that of his 
more favored brother of other lands. 
He knows nothing of the ancient lan- 
guages in which the Scriptures were 
written, which he reads, as a rule, only 
in the Hawaiian version. Hocus 
however, that version is in many re- 
spects better than our own King James 
Version, and has furthermore the ad- 
vantage over our version of being at 
once classic and popular. His knowl- 
edge of Theology is meagre, and that 
of two or three decades ago. The burn- 
ing’ questions of higher criticism and 
modern thought do not bother him, for 
he knows absolutely nothing about 
them. He reads little or nothing for 
the sufficient reason that there is noth- 
ing to read. Few of them—I refer to 
the middle aged men—read English 
with sufficient case and fluency to en- 


The story of the fifty years is | 


joy reading, and fewer still are able to 
enjoy or profit by any professional 
reading. The vast suggestive, helpful 
and also disturbing, field of periodical 
literature which his more educated 
brother draws on is a sealed book to 


him. And anyway—for these and oth-| 
|er reasons—he isn’t a student in our | 
sense of the word. He is often a stu- | 


dent of the Bible, however, in a simple, 


literal way, and knows it the more thor- | 
oughly because there is so little else 


within his reach. 


If he knows little of books, he knows | 
The Hawaiians | 


a good deal of men. 


are an open race. The closed door of 


carefully guarded personal affairs is not | 


a Hawaiian characteristic. The Ha- 


walian minister knows his people as no 
And | 
He has not ma- | 


ordinary minister elsewhere does. 
he is one of his people. 
terially soared above them in his point 
of view; there is no sense of constraint 
because of superior education and en- 
dowment—he takes what comes—they 
give him what comes, 
quite at home. 
him speedy access to the real condi- 
tions of his people and gtreatly facili- 
tates his influence over them. Where | 


and both feel | 
This advantage gives | 


‘acter; from the most creditable of mo- 
tives he is too often “on the fence,” and 
his preaching is too much given to 
| pleasant generalities—aimless firimg in- 
ito the air. 

In spite of his meagre education, and 
his limited opportunities for study, his 
general conceptions of theology are on 
the whole surprisingly wise and sane, 
|his native good sense saving him from 
| many of the follies into which his more 
educated brother falls. 

Perhaps the most encouraging qual- 
ity about the Hawaiian minister is his 
ready response to leadership. He is 
|seldom bumptious or conceited ; seldom 
thinks he knows it all, but is rather 
jever ready to recognize the superior 
advantages of others and to welcome 
the help which others may be able to 
give him. Ii it is true that no people 
needs leadership more than the Ha- 
waiians it is also true that no people 
responds more kindly to that leader- 
|ship when available, and there are al- 
ways fine possibilities and pleasant sur- 
prises for the future which will furnish 
jsuch leadership. And the medium 
|through which this leadership may be 

most effectiv ely’ furnished to the Ha- 


his European brother is wondering |waiian people is very largely the Ha- 


what the real true inwardness of affairs 
is he is in intelligent touch with it and 
is ministering to it. 

The Hawaiian pastor as a rule is 
communicative, genial, kindly, optimis- 


tic—always courteous and dignified— | 


seldom severe. So that even where he 
touches the open wound of sin the) 
touch is gentle and sympathetic rather | 
than punitive, binding up rather than 
probing. 

He is never a fanatic or a crank. Sel- 
dom bitter or unsparing in invective: 
seldom stirred to real wrath: seldom 
moved beyond the limits of good 
humor. 
this, as he listens to the intense and 


excited outbursts of an animated dis- | 


cussion, rendered more emphatic by in- 
tense action, but those who know them 
rest easy in the confident assurance 
that after the steam has blown off, an 
adroit phrase, a timely illustration or 
anecdote, will divert the stormy drift 
and put every one in smiling good hu- 
mor again. 

This pleasant temperament, however, 
has its drawbacks. It is wanting in 
strong conviction and that fixedness of 
purpose and energy of intent which will 
override difficulties and force success. 
The Hawaiian minister wants to be 
genial and kindly; he doesn’t want to 
say or do anything which will hurt, or 
offend, or alienate. Accordingly his 
lines of action and his tone of preach- 
ing are apt to lack virility and char- 


A stranger may perhaps doubt | 


{ 
| Wallan minister. 


J. M. 


CARE FOR THE CHILDREN. 


| Hawaii does as much, if not- more, 
Christian work, for its size, as any other 
|place on the face of the globe. Here 
}are educational and philanthropic en- 
| terprises, for all sorts and conditions of 
|people. But there is no more important 


work in these islands, than the protec 
tion, care and education of the children. 
hospi- 
which if completed, 


There are plans for a children’s 
tal in Honolulu, 
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will do great good. The Free Kinder- 
gartens of Hawaii are supplying a real 
need. There are homes for destitute 
and orphan white children, also for the 
children of Koreans and Japanese. 
Until this year there has been no place, 
to take in the very poor or fatherless 
Chinese children. 

In January several very pitiful cases 
of destitute Chinese children, having 
been found, Mrs. Thwing opened her 
home for them. With the help of some 
friends in America, a Chinese Chil- 
dren’s Home has been started at Ka- 
imuki, Honolulu. Five or six father- 
less little ones have already been re- 
ceived, and are finding a pleasant 
Christian home here. It is hoped that 
this new home may have its little part 
in caring for, and helping on, the needy 
children of Hawaii. BigeW aids: 


PISBNCILLINGS: 


Now that the postoffice has been 
discontinued at Kamuela, doubtless we 
may be allowed to go back to the old 
name Waimea. How beautiful for sit- 
uation! No wonder old Father Lyons 
caught the mood of the Psalmist, and, 
looking out on the inspiring panorama, 
resolved each day: I will sing a new 
song unto the Lord. 

When one really gets down to busi- 
ness, however, in spite of the uplifting 
influence of these glorious mountains, 
he speedily finds himself in the flying 
dust of earthly affairs. Khaki is the 
thing then. It is the right color and 
you can have it washed. How con- 
venient it would be if we could get rid 
of the darker phases of community life 
as easily as shifting a soiled suit! 


High Standards. 
oe 


The Hawaiian ministers, in attend- 
ance at the Association meeting March 
4-6, at Waimea, were fine samples of 
sterling good sense, and of loyalty to 
high standards. This was shown in 
one instance by their counsel and lead- 
ership in refusing to restore to the min- 
istry one of their brethren who had 
been deposed on account of personal 
habits: Naturally, there was a disposi- 
tion to reinstate this man on the score 
that he was penitent, and had abandon- 
ed his evil habits. But these men, 
zealous in guarding the ministry, in- 
sisted that he should thoroughly re- 
establish himself in a good life before 
being reinstated; and so tender and 
sympathetic were their expressions of 
hope for his reclamation, and yet so 
ciear and positive their convictions that 
he should wait for reinstatement, that 
the Association voted unanimously to 
continue his case, and to have the com- 


° 


es d : : | 
mittee report again concerning him at 


the next meeting. Not even a Massa- 
chusetts Association could have de- 
cided the matter more wisely. 


Apostolic Admonition. 


primitive Christianity in connection 
with one of the meetings at Waimea. 


first days unto these last, of Diotrephes 
“who loveth to have the preeminence, 
and receiveth us-not.” Only this time 
the minister who had to endure was not 
the well-seasoned and benign Apostle 
John, but a youthful Hawaiian Timo- 
thy just beginning his labors. The 
whole difficulty was thoroughly talked 
over and talked out at one session, and 
the Moderator was instructed to give 
both parties Apostolic counsel as to the 
future. This was deferred by the Mod- 
erator until the next day, when, sand- 


ness, he called both parties to the front, 
and in a most tender and yet plain and 
unmistakable admonition, showed them 
each his own particular duty, and clos- 
ed with a prayer that made more than 
one eye moist. And then both Diotre- 
phes and ‘Timothy clasped hands in the 
pledge of love, and the Association 
sang the Doxology. 


Gathering of Clans. 
That was a notable union meeting 


Kohala, on Sunday. afternoon, March 
8th. There were representatives pres- 
ent. ifrom:,,each, .of the, “Protestant 
Churches. There were brief addresses 
from Methodists, Episcopalians and 
Congregationalists. Each race present, 
including Hawaiians, Koreans, Jap- 


some share in the program in their own 
language. It was a miniature Pente- 
cost in spirit, if not in immediate re- 
sults. 

Sugar and Schools. 


To one who has been away from Ha- 
wail for fifteen years, the greatest sur- 
prise is the amazing increase in cane 
acreage. What a marvelous and con- 
tinuous cane field windward Hawaii 
displays from Waipio to Waiakea! 
And how ambitiously the cane has 
pushed itself up into the Kohala high- 
lands! And how vast and bewildering 
are the extensive stretches of cane on 
Maui’s once barren isthmus! And the 
yield will probably break the record 
this year. And sugar is mounting high- 
er and higher. Surely great returns 
will come from the soil this year. Will 
great returns come into the Lord’s 
treasury from the hearts of the sharers 
in this prosperity? ; 


There was a beautiful exhibition of | 


It was the old case, repeated from the | 


Hilo Boarding School ought to have 
$35,000 added to its endowment to put 
it permanently on a_ self-supporting 
basis. Kohala Seminary ought to have 


'$5,000 at once for permanent improve- 


ments, and $20,000 towards its endow- 
ment. And this year’s sugar crop 
ought to contribute this money. 


The New Endeavor. 


The finest thing in Hilo in modern 


| Christian effort is the Social Settlement 


at Waiakea. It has created a religious 
center whose pervasive influence in 


| transforming the tone of the surround- 


Ing community is acknowledged freely 


that was held in the lole Church, at| 


anese, Chinese and Anglo-Saxons, had | 


on every hand. 
be said 


The same thing may 
of the Social Settlement at 


| Wailuku, whose equipment, by the 


way, is superior to anything of the 


‘kind in the Territory. 


How the old missionary fathers and 


ee} pe i |inothers would rejoice to see these 
wiching this in between items of busi- | 


modern agencies for uplifting the 
homes and for training the community 
in wholesome and vital ways! But per- 
haps they do see. We are surely com- 
passed about with a cloud of witnesses. 
The thought of such possible specta- 


|tors should be an inspiration and in- 


centive to every one who has a share 


|in the humble but blessed work. 


Voicing Facts. 

The meeting of the Maui Associa- 
tion at Wailuku, March 18-24, was well 
attended and profitable. These Asso- 
ciation meetings are pretty heavily 
weighted down with a mass of reports 
that consume a good deal of valuable 
time; and yet these reports voice the 


‘life of the Churches, and in some in- 


stances rank among the choicest contri- 
butions to the occasion. Such certainly 
was the report from one of the Molokai 
Churches at this session. In times of 
awakened religious interest so inspiring 
would be this voicing of the Churches 
that all else would be subordinated. 
May such an awakening come! 


A Brighter Outlook. 


Sunday, March 22, was a most inspir- 
ing day at Kaahumanu Church, Wai- 


Hluku. All day the Church was crowded 


with eager listeners and participants. 
Two Hawaiian licentiates, who had al- 
ready given good proof of their fitness, 
were ordained formally to the Chris- 
tian ministry. The service was an im- 
pressive one. This old Church seems 
to be taking on new life. Seven per- 
sons were received into membership in 
the afternoon and four children were 
baptized. Large things may be hoped 
for from this Church under the leader- 
ship of a strong, wise, progressive man. 
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Annual Report of the Superintendent of the | uncompromising fishers ‘of men, with an in- 


Anti-Saloon League. 


During twenty years of more or less studious 
campaigning in the interest of local, state and 
national prohibition of the beverage liquor traf- 
fic, I have noted in every community a dis- 
position to consider its own conditions pecu- 
liar and remarkable. 

In the case of this Territory there is some 
ground for such an opinion. The peril of the 
tropics is complaisance. There seems to be no 
emphatic ripening-season for plants or purposes. 
This climate is ethically super-tropical. Where 
things sometimes freeze or dry up, or drown 
out, or blow away, there is an arrest of thought 
that tends to providence and an appreciation of 
the value of preparation and decision. But 
even stimulating drawbacks are denied Utopia. 
It is handicapped with its perfection. It is 
almost too good to be true. 

Life here is a kind of realized’ immortality 
—an everlasting now. If one would think 
upon his later end the bewildered mind answers 
in surprise, why, this is it. If in some devout 
moment he would remember his creator, a 
voice out of his deep contentment answers: 
Creation is all over, but the enjoyment, this is 
the whole thing; “as it was in the beginning, 
is now and ever shall be, world without end. 
Amen. It is a population of Rasselasses, where 
every prospect counsels against radical change. 
It is a population of Adams where it is hard 
to take solemn warnings seriously. : 

It is small, and, as in a good theater, every 
part of the stage is visible from every seat. 
Life goes on in the spot-light. Privacy is dif- 
ficult. The wilderness, the solitude, the hand 
to hand devil-battle with self, unbacked and 
uncheered, is escaped mostly. The shut in, 
fireside home life, the great gymnasium of in- 
clement countries for promptness, thorough- 
ness and high resolve, is largely absent. But 
there is no excuse. for base politics in such a 
society. Campaigns and administrations are 
wide-open. The body politic is not deceived. 
A drunkard or other incapable, in a place of 
important trust is fit enough. for a public that 
knowingly winks at him. 

Caste exists. The whites are dominant, but 
divided sharply bv Superiolatry and Ishmaoli- 
try. The natives, trained to be led by the 
chiefs and the missionaries, and then aban- 
doned by the American Board, are held to im- 
possible standards by the better class of the 
white people, as to clean, efficient, independent 
citizenship and all but abandoned to the training 
and exploitation of the rattiest lot of dema- 
gogues I have ever seen succeed. The Orien- 
tals drive out and keep out the hard-headed, 
hard-handed American farmer and mechanic, 
the good yeast of social ferment in any com- 
munity. The mighty opportunity of education, 
given to masters and mistresses, in the em- 
ployment of laborers that demand and com- 
mand decent respect and gentle manners, in 
business intercourse, is almost wholly missing. 

The islands are volcanic politically as well 
as geologically. and growth by eruption is a 
baffling method of development. Christianity 
or civilization, which is the same thing, drop- 
ped suddenly upon these barbarous islands, 
out of the sky as it seemed to the natives, but, 


as we know, out of New Bedford, withi the | { 
doctrine of inherited total depravity taught by ‘that single theme. 


flexible theology administered from an office 
in Boston, seven months sail from the scene 
of action, and on the other hand, new pos- 
sibilities of enjoying the unhappy inheritance, 
illustrated by certain jovial and irresponsible 
fishers of whales. 

The fishers of whales were not the best of 
men, but they were good mixers. They mar- 
ried native wives and founded, or, at least, dis- 
seminated families. The fishers of men were 
families, virtuous, detached, severe, that loved 
the natives wisely but not well enough even 
to let their children play with them. While 
the Bible had to be translated in order for the 
missionaries to perform their high and whole- 
some errand, the bottle was easy reading in the 
original, and immediately brought into com- 
pact working union, the weak and vicious ele- 
ments of the beach. 

Then followed convulsion after convulsion, 
until Annexation at one of the darkest hours 
in our history installed American commer- 
cialism, without the clear necessity of social 
struggle, existing on the continent, and re- 
duced all political problems to a study of sugar 
and whiskey, the natives having the votes and 
the whites having the money. 

But in all vital points this is the story of 
every new country. The strong men take to 
money. The weak men take to dissipation. 
The shifty men take to politics. And politics 
is money to the mean. ‘The salaries, the per- 
quisites, the inside chances, loom very large ta 
eyes that focus small. Big men go for bigger 
money and keep out of politics, first because 
there isn’t “enough in it,’ then because it is 
too dirty to touch except from the outside by 
hired mercenaries who open law offices, and 
devote their talents not to practice but prac- 
tices. 

Thus for a time in every: democracy, the 
scrub gets to the front in politics and the 
thoroughbred gets to the front in trade. Then 
politics become so corrupt as to threaten busi- 
ness, until at length, the big brains return to 
the subject. The guaranty of the great reform 
movement now marching through the States 
is that economics at last has joined religion, 
to purge elections and legislatures. The re- 
moteness of Hawaii from the centers, and cer- 
tain embarrassments of affinity and consan- 
euinity, retard reform here. Cousin-archy is a 
poor form of government for energy and cour- 
age. But the tide is coming in. 

And the elementary lesson for the Christian 
citizen is about the hardest one to see and to 
learn. It is that all of us, and all kinds of us, 
high, low, Jack and the game, must get to- 
gether and lift together, or none of us will rise. 
By Christian citizen I mean any citizen that 
sincerely and practically longs and determines 
to help his neighbor, his time and his country. 

The divine economy ordains that classism, 
moral, mental, or material, means decay. The 


segeregated rich are the abjectest poor. The 
seggregated aristocracy runs to idiocy. Seg- 
gregated labor runs to serfdom. ‘Seggregated 


scholarship runs to namby-pamby foolishness. 
The holier-than-thou Church runs to dry rot. 
And the first thing that one who entertains 
designs of public betterment ought to pray for 
is to be delivered from the “big head.” 

All the Beatitudes are simply variations upon 
Blessed are the bridle-wise 


—the poor in spirit, those who realize their 
own limitations—the peacemakers—the merci- 
ful—the simple hearted—those who are misun- 
derstood, and criticised falsely. 

The man who sells alcoholic drink is a traitor 
to progress, the man who distributes a corrup- 
tion fund among venal legislators is another, 
and both of them ought to be stoned to death— 
if there were anybody in a position to throw. 
But selling liquor is precisely as patriotic as 
selling licenses, and selling licenses is quite 
as patriotic as voting for license men. And 
“fixing” legislators is quite as patriotic as hold- 
ing aloof from civic duty. And “there is so 
much. bad in the best of us, as well as so much 
good in the worst of us, that it is a poor busi- 
ness for some of us to throw stones at the 
rest of us.” 

The Anti-Saloon League is common Chris- 
tian fellowship, in politics. 
plete suppression of the beverage liquor traffic 
for the sake of everybody—including the liquor 
seller. It seeks this not by might, nor by power, 
but by the will of the people, in the spirit of 
our free institutions. It forms no party. It 
booms no church. It seeks no short cut to 
success. It decries no competitor. It de- 
nounces no honest opponent. It lays claim to 
no monopoly of wisdom or virtue. It simply 
urges the community to crystalize the senti- 
ment it possesses into legislation, or the en- 
forcement of present law, for the present pub- 
lic good and the improvement of the public 
sentiment itself by exercise. 

I have been a member of the Prohibition 
Party for over twenty years and am proud of 
the fact. It did a great thing greatly. It drove 
the nation by its importunity to consider the 
liquor problem, as politics. But now that the 
nation does give attention from end to end of 
the union, by states, counties, cities and voting 
precincts, in all parties and outside of any 
party, its partizan occupation is gone, and it 
ought to be big enough and is big enough to 
glory in the discovery by the Anti-Saloon 
League of an inter-partizan program that re- 
sults in such action as sets the liquor trade 
roaring like Caliban and begging for a chance 
to mend its ways, and at the same time per- 
mits and encourages practical participation in 
the solution of all the other problems of the 
day. 

The importunate widow got herself into 
sacred history with credit, not only because 
she got a hearing, but also because, when the 
judge opened court and called her case to bar, 
she stopped the clamor and became a quiet 
witness in the trial. If she had kept on de- 
manding trial and denouncing the judge, she 
would have lost her case and been sent to the 
ducking stool as a common scold—and served 
her right. 

The Press of America—the high sheriff of 
the court of public opinion, is crying now, in 
tones that ring from Alaska to Porto Rico, 
and from Maine to Manila. “Hear Ye! Hear 
Ye! Hear Ye! This court is now open for the 
trial of the liquor business, charged with 
poisoning the wells of civic life, liberty and 
happiness.” And if my party now, should ob- 
struct the course of justice by partizan voci- 
feration, the sheriff will put it out of court as 
a brawler and a nuisance. 

The prohibition movement is no longer a 
mere aggitation. It is staple, practical, con- 
structive politics, with the accent on cleanness 
and efficiency and a fair deal all round. And 
one who sets out to make use of his nieghbors 
for the purification of the government is as 
much bound to be decent to them as to be true 
to himself. 

I found the liquor situation in this Territory 
to be in the nature of a political China-shop, 
where a bull might exhibit great loyalty to 
his own point of view and yet make poor use 


It seeks the com- | 
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of the crockery. In such a condition one may 
serve his cause by what he does not do, even 
better than by what he does. I came to do 
good, so far as I could see the good, or to do 
nothing; and while I have to confess that I 
have done very little, I have not allowed any- 
thing to make me fussy. At the time of my 
arrival, .causes already in motion were pro- 
ducing good effects which it would have been 
folly to belittle and impossible, at the time, to 
improve. 

The law of 1907 was a licensing law and in 
my opinion bad fundamentally; but it was a 
clear advance in licensing legislation, and in 
effect, it has ham-strung the liquor power in 
the Islands. The appointment of commission- 
ers for the various counties had been made 
with singular discretion, and the experimental 
year of the new policy has reflected clear credit 
on the new arrangement. 

T immediately sought the acquaintance of the 
commissioners and am glad to give my testi- 
mony to their high average quality as men and 
as officials. I at once offered my services as 
the agent of the league and kept close watch 
of their work, but refrained from seeming to 
meddle, and from asking for relatively little 
things, premature things, or impossible things. 

The escent contentions in the board as to 
whether a certain man was good enough to 
be certified as a saloon-keeper, I did not en- 
gage in. No man is good enough to keep a 
saloon. But I did urge upon the various boards 
the single proposition that there were already 
enough saloons, To have claimed anything 
more radical at their hands would have been 
useless and foolish. The law was new and 
was entitled to a fair trial. The commissioners 
were untrained in their duties and unacquaint- 
ed with the liquor traffic, at close, studious 
range. But their education was advancing rap- 
idly. The press was favorable to reform. The 
liquor dealers were disconcerted and frighten- 
ed. The new plan was working fairly well. 
The election was more than a year in the 
future. 

It is no small compliment to the law and 
those who administer it, that the liquor dealers 
are so afraid of it. They intend to effect its 
repeal and are already working to that end. 
That ought to be prevented and can be pre- 
vented. Failing to repeal the statute or emas- 
culate it, they intend to cripple it by getting 
“liberal’ men appointed to fill vacancies as they 
occur. This too must be prevented and can 
be prevented. This Territory is: unlikely to 
have a governor who would intentionally play 
into the hands of the liquor trade; but neither 
is any governor likely to have prompt and ac- 
curate information as to the peculiar fitness of 
eligible men, unless it is furnished by this 
league. Nor can the league have it unless it 
canvasses the subject county by county in ad- 
vance of any vacancy. The precise attitude 
of men to familiar matters, and the temper of 
their courage are hard to know off hand. The 
liquor dealers know their case every hour, and 
keep a constant watch and pressure on the ad- 
ministration, from the governor down. We 
must do as much. 


Undoubtedly the incorrigibly bad character 
of the liquor traffic is impressing the minds of 
the commissioners. But it sees to me that 
they have not yet fully grasped the idea which 
they represent, legally and morally, They 
seem to deal with applicants and protestors as 
if they were before the board in the relation 
of litigants, raising issues of justice as be- 
tween the two. There are, of course, no such 
issues involved. The applicant for a license 
may triumphantly refute every intimation of 
his unfitness and answer every objection to his 
location; he may show the protestor to be a 
rival, a villain, or a fool, the particular ground 


of protest frivolous, and his petition regular, 
and unanimous within the statutory thousand 
feet, and yet make out no case whatever for 
favorable action. 

The sole question before the board in such 
a case is: Is it for the best interests of the 
county to have this saloon opened? There are, 
say, fifty already. Will fifty-one be better for 
the health, comfort, safety and pleasure of the 
people? Is it too far, now, for any citizen 
to have to go to buy a drink of whisky? Is 
any family at a disadvantage in the race of 
life for lack of alcoholic conveniences ? 

There are over fifty licensed liquor shops in 
Oahu now. I think there can be no justifica- 
tion for even half that number, nor any ex- 
planation of their existence, save a very hazy 
apprehension by the commisson as to what it 
is here for. The population is below a hun- 
dred thousand; eighty thousand are women 
and children. Not over ten thousand patronize 
the bars because they feel the need to do it, 
or any strong inclination to do it. Half the 
patrons of the saloon go there because they 
have been invited and treated and then because 
they think they ought, in turn, to invite and 
treat, or simply because the place is open and 
they have time on their hands. This, of course, 
makes no allowance for the visitors—sailors 
and soldiers. But it is certainly disgraceful 
that the chief hospitality of Honolulu to en- 
listed men whom the government seeks by all 
nossible means to guard from drink shops and 
dives, is in the form of saloons. 

So long as it remains the policy of the Ter- 
ritory to issue licenses, the question of the 
maximum number that is essential ought to be 
kept before the public and the commission, 
and it ought to be clearly understood that 
there is practically no limit to the power of 
the commission to keep the number down to 
the lowest that the public opinion will sustain. 

The commissions ought to be shown, if they 
need to be shown a thing so plain, that whole- 
sale liquor dealers are not entitled to extra- 
ordinary courtesy at their hands, although they 
may be personally well connected, old in the 
trade, or strong financially. Their business is 
a public peril, if not a public calamity. They 
all sell supplies to “blind pigs.” They all 
despise the prohibitory features of the law, and 
to the full extent of their ability obstruct 
them, They all refuse to accept the right of 
personal liberty in citizens even to express a 
wish or an opinion on the subject of their 
business. They all shut their eyes tight to 
the probable consequences of their sales and 
refuse to admit any responsibility in that re- 
gard, They should be compelled, as a con- 
dition of holding a license, to keep a complete 
record of their purchases and sales and ex- 
hibit their books to the agent of the commis- 
sion, solely for the purpose of preventing the 
illicit traffic. This would be no additional dis- 
grace, nor any hardship. The banks of this 
city are establishing audit departments and be- 
ginning to limit loans to merchants who will 
subject their business to expert inspection, and 
banks are useful, necessary and reputable in- 
stitutions. Why should not these hazzardous 
concerns that borrow sovereign power by the 
year from the people submit themselves to 
examination in the common interest? 


The present law ought to be amended so as 
to prohibit wholesale dealers from engaging 
in the retail business and from solicting trade 
in anti-saloon territory. The will of the peo- 
ple of Kauai has been largely defeated, by 
solicitors for wholesale houses. 

I think the commissioners have paid no at- 
tention to the brewery. But they ought to 
understand and everybody ought to under- 
stand, that of all the evil elements that combine 
to make the liquor trade, the brewery corpora- 


ti 
tion is most aggressively, dangerous and 
vicious. It has made a record which, for 
downright anarchism is unparallelled. It pays 


such a trifle to labor that its profits are enor- 
mous and its policy is to force the trade by 
the multiplication of saloons and, the subsidiz- 
ing of newspapers by the use of large adver- 
tising space, to teach and to promote the drink- 
ing habit. 

It Is quite true that beer is less dangerous 
in itself, than whisky, but in the hands of such 
capable and unscrupulous management it far 
outstrips whisky in the sum total of peril and 
injury. The whisky traffic rides an ebbine 
tide. The case against whisky is made out; 
the doctor does not recommend it; the teacher 
advises against it; the alert athletic, ambitious 
youth are afraid of it: the liquor dealers as 
a class are better and poorer than the brewers 
But the terrific brewery propaganda of adwer- 
ising, treating, educating, bribing and threat- 
ening, has saturated the ignorant portion of 
the public with the idea that beer is mild and 
harmless and its political power almost unlimi- 
ted. The result is that the brewery is the 
primary, intermediate, grammar, and high 
school of the drinking habit, graduating its 
pupils into the fatty degeneration of beer ex- 
cess, or the ruin of raw whisky. 

‘ It is perfectly safe to say that, measured in 
the large, the brewery far out-classes all the 
other agencies that make against sobriety, pure 
0litics and respect for law. The Honolulu 
yrewery is not licensed by the commissioners 
but undoubtedly it is within their supervising 
jurisdiction. Its business ought to be sub- 
jected to the most rigid scrutiny. And at the 
vest, there is no great relief in sight against 
this giant of the dissipation industry until the 
federal government shall take a hand, and hap- 
pily that is not far away. The great drunk- 
ard-maker is the proposition that it is safe to 
lrink temperately, and the brewer is the hich 
priest of that doctrine. ¢ 

Che Sunday and after-hours privilege, ought 
to be abolished, and saloons ought to be rigor- 
ously kept vacant, out of the permitted hours 
of business. ; 

The local option act that so nearly passed at 
the last session, ought to be pressed and pass- 
ed. A determined movement in that matter 
by the good men and women of the Territory, 
begun now, would in all probability be success- 
ful, in spite of the weakness of the Senate. On 
such an issue the support of many who are 
patrons and victims of the traffic could be 
counted on, and the rising tide of sentiment 
from the mainland in favor of temperance and 
popular rights will be beating hard upon these 
islands before the next election. 

Under such a law the beverage liquor traf- 
fic would at once suffer vigorous pruning, pre- 
cinct by precinct; and gradually be extermi- 
nated as an open, ruinous industry. Even 
where success was difficult, or long delayed, 
the precinct poll would furnish valuable in- 
formation to the boards, as to the condition of 
public opinion, and furnish reform aggitation 
a constant fulcrum for its leverage. It ought 
to pass even if it could accomplish nothing 
more than to rebuke the brutal impudence of 
the trade that would deny to the electors their 
inherent right to express a political opinion 
about the safety of their own homes and the 
morals and opportunities of their own chil- 
dren. 


Besides, the passage of such an act this year 
would stimulate congressional relief, and this 
is important. I believe in trusting the people 
and putting responsibility upon localities, and 
yet the protecton of Congress for a territory 
so remote, so small, so fluid, socially; so im- 
portant strategically, so bound up with the 
army and the navy, ought to be strongly 
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evoked and would surely, in time, be given. The 
island of Oahu, for good or ill, is inevitably to 
be a great camp of fighting men, the greatest 
fortress of the nation. Diamond Head and 
Pearl Harbor must be made impregnable in 
great guns, great commanders and sober men, 
Japanese population swarms here. Japanese 
ships are constantly touching here. Just one 
brawl might plunge the nations into war. The 
liquor traffic must be driven from these islands 
for the whole world’s good. 

Aside from such considerations, the busi- 
ness interests of the islands call loudly for the 
suppression of the industry that makes for idle- 
ness and loss and crime. When the news goes 
through the press that this Paradise of the 
Pacific is free from the gin mills that grind 
up men and women and children as a sugar 
mill grinds cane, to enrich the worst monopoly 
on earth, the Promotion Committee may be 
discharged; home seekers will come by the 
ship load and seed the very mountain tops to 
prosperity, and social culture. 

The present law is a license law and bad, 
pro tanto. It concedes the inherent iniquity 
of the liquor business. It assumes the incapac- 
ity, or corruptibility of public servants. It 
teaches that money can heal the smart that 
honor feels. It is economically ridiculous; no 
license revenue ever equalled the cost the trade 
entailed. The law consists of thirty-five close- 
ly-printed pages and every line of it is a con- 
fession that the thing to be legalized is rotten 
with potential ruin of the people. 

The liquor business is the maniac of indus- 
tries. It has to be kept in a straight-jacket. 
It cannot be allowed at large without a ball and 
chain, striped clothes and plenty of police. The 
very act that legalizes it convicts it of being 
unfit to live, and convicts the people of being 
unfit to govern themselves. That is bad teach- 
ing. It ought to stop. It is going to stop. 

Local prohibition is a palliative. It is not a 
cure. It is a bit of court-plaster on a spot of 
leprosy. The American people are not local; 
they are travelers. Honolulu whisky debauches 
boys from every quarter of the union and the 
world. It beats a ship’s officer from the 
states, to death. The saloon in one precinct 
sends a drunkard into another to beat his wife 
to a pulp and pass on into a life sentence. 
Drunks made on Kauai are pauperizing little 
boys and girls in Honolulu. 

I have heard some criticisms of my superin- 
tendency, on the ground that I refrained from 
taking part in the prosecution of “blind pigs.” 
But I am not a pig-chaser. The “blind pig” 
is merely the runt of the license litter, and 
where half a hundred saloons are as lawful as 
public schools, even the police are ashamed to 
run after the slippery swine that is a market 
for some paltry pints of wine. This league 
does not exist to punish people, but to teach 
and persuade them not to establish public in- 
cubators of lawlessness. I am a lion-hunter, 
and have been stalking the noblest game in the 
islands—the schools, the churches and the 
homes. 


No reform legislation will be very effective 
without an active, growing public sentiment 
along with it. No matter how good a law you 
have, there is a constant unwritten local option 
to make it of no effect, ignorantly, weakly or 
wickedly. Along with all political effort for 
public betterment—front, center and behind— 
must go the appeal to the conscience, intelli- 
gence and self-interest of the citizens; front. 
to get the law and the officer; center, to get 
out the educational value; rear, to secure re- 
spect and enforcement. All prohibitory legis- 
lation must be embedded in a perennial cam- 
paign for total abstinence, and loyalty to law 
because it is law. And as the mountains are 
round about this city, so the public schools, 
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the churches and the homes of this Territory 
are round about every hope of moral progress. 

Having first obtained the permission of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, I have 
visited practically all the schools in Oahu, 
Kauai, Maui and Hawaii (except Puna and Ko- 
hala, which unfortunately I had to miss for 
lack of time,) to speak to the children about 
the physical effects of alcoholic drinks and the 
nobility of government by law, scrupulously, 
of course, avoiding politics and religion. The 
teachers without exception welcomed me, and 
the work was quite the most fascinating and 
compensating I have ever done. The eager- 
ness of the cosmopolitan little audiences to 
hear and to learn, the almost tragic depth and 
exactness of their knowledge already gained, 
the promptness and enthusiasm of their re- 
sponse, the pathetic background of their his- 
tory and environment, and their outlook, made 
an impression on me that I despair of making 
anybody understand. The teachers, I believe, 
had not neglected to teach the common learn- 
ing on the subject, but the voice of a stranger 
and the novelty of first-hand facts about other 
states and countries sharpened the accent of 
the good regular work of the teacher. 

I distributed over six thousand badges, the 


gift of Mr. John S. Huyler of New York, in! 


answer to letters from the children, to be worn, 
not as pledges, but merely as declarations of 
intention not to drink anything alcohollc, on 
the ground that abstinence was the safe thing 


for self and the helpful thing on account of | 


others. ' : 
No badges were given at the time of my 
speech, nor ever without the approval of teach- 


er and parent or guardian, shown by a letter | 
to me, inspected by the teacher and by him} 


forwarded to me with his own requisition 
for the badges required. The English exercise 
was excellent for the children and the letters 
received were a mine of human interest. 

I do not doubt that many lives have thus 
been directly influenced for good, but my chief 


purpose was to get the subject up in the| 


homes, with the children as promoters and 
missionaries, and I have ample evidence that 
the plan, as to that, was very successful. 

In connection with this school campaign I 
have spoken to the conventions of native min- 
isters on the various islands, and met per- 
sonally the most influential people of the sec- 
tions visited, and I believe the anti-saloon sen- 
timent is general and growing. 
ings of this kind were at Lihue, Koloa, Eleele, 
Lahaina, Kahului, Makawao, Paia, Wailuku, 
Ulupalakua, Huelo, Hilo, Kealakekua, Wai- 
kane and Waialua. 

Far too often in my travels, I met the 
wretched falacy that the Hawaiian people wish 
alcoholic drink and will have it. But I am not 
afraid to brand that claim as false in the na- 
ture of things and unsupported by any perti- 
nent facts. Our issue might confidently be 
left to the Hawaiian voters alone, if they 
could have it uncomplicated, on the merits. 


And I am yery free to say that, all things con- | 


sidered, this Territory might well be proud of 
its native citizens, and that it would be a long 
step toward the needed house-cleaning in ter- 
1itorial politics if the white people would stop 
misjudging and misrepresenting the Hawaiians 
and begin to set them a better example. 


Frequently too I run against the mouldy 
nonsense, that “men will drink” and “men will 
get drunk,” That’s a lie, and its author was 
the father of lies. If the good, dominant, 
white men of these islands will abstain from 
drink and teach abstinence, on principle and 
by example, and make conditons favorable to 
abstinence, in business and in legislation, the 
tendency will be for men not to drink, nor to 
get drunk. Too many of your good, strong, 


Notable meet- } 


prosperous, masterful white men use these 
drinks in their clubs, in their homes and in 
public places, and the men that fail through 
drink are boys who tried to do as they do and 
were not strong enough to go the gait. The 
crying need of these islands is clean-breathed 
and clean-handed white men to prove up 
brotherhood and Christian demccracy in social 
and political life. 

My travels have put the league under obliga- 
tion to many, for entertainment, transporta- 
tion and practical help of many kinds. Every 
body has been so helpful that detailed acknowl- 
edgment is scarcely possible. 

There is nothing in the year’s record to in- 
duce vanity, but I myself have been so helped 
and interested that I feel reasonably satisfied. 
| But I think my further presence here is con- 
tra indicated. There is a prejudice against 
;men that are new, and especially against non- 
residents, interfering with island problems, es- 
pecially if it can be charged that they are in 
any sense professional reformers. At the same 
time there are more extended lines of influ- 
ence on the mainland where I could be more 
usefully employed, I accordingly offer my 
resignation, to take effect at the earliest con- 
venience of the league. * 

There are plenty of things here that need 
correcting, and plenty of hard work to do. 
But there ‘is no shadow of reason for dis- 
,couragement. 'An exceptionally able and earnest 
ministry conducts the Church activities; the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union keeps 
,up its steady pressure through the years; the 
Young Men’s Christian Association has taken 
on a new and strenuous life; the Civic Federa- 
tion is increasingly vigilant and influential; 
the Territorial government is clean, careful 
and able; the press leans clearly to the good 
side of things, and the very trade winds are 

heavy with the sound of a mighty going in 
| the tops of the mulberry trees, on the main- 
(land. The saloon must go. It is going. I 
hope every one of you may live to say: It is 
gone. 


I urge you to lose no time in getting to 
work at’ the practical details of the present 
campaign. The liquor forces are already or- 
ganizing a campaign of education in the in- 
terest of popular ignorance. It is a movement 
that ought not to be criticized, nor hindered. 
It is well within their undoubted rights as citi- 
zens, and really in our interest; for the absurd- 
ity of educating the people to drink alcoholic 
beverages is so manifest that a wayfaring man 
though an awful fool, and drunk, can see it as 
he staggers home from that school. 

But it must be met with simple, truthful, re- 
spectful teaching of science, religion and the 
observation of common life. There can be no 
uncertainty as to the outcome of that com- 
petition. For as Mr. Lincoln once said and to 
the end of his life maintained: “The real issue 
in this controversy, the one pressing upon 
every mind that gives the subject careful con- 
sideration, is that legalizing the manufacture, 
sale and use of intoxicating liquors as a bev- 
erage is wrong—as all history and every de- 
velopment of the traffic proves it to be—a 
moral, social and political wrong.” 

Toward the outlawry of this miserable busi- 
ness, alias vice, we work and ought to work 
until we win, not by shrewd politics, or any 
kind of benevolent, paternalistic tyranny, but 
by the free will of the majority expressed in 
democratic forms. 


This Territory is not yet ready for the issue, 
put so broadly and far-reachingly. The present 
purpose and business of the Anti-Saloon 
League is simply to help the people to take 
back into their own hands the power to say 
whether they desire that the liquor traffic 
be carried on in the precincts where they have 
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their homes. It is conceivable that they may 
all vote “Yes” to the saloon. Should they 
do so, they will but exercise the right of free 
men, and the league cannot complain. In that 


casé we simply go on, kindly, faithfully, per- | 
a firm grip | 


sistently, hopefully teachine. with 
on the old scripture: “The righteous shall hold 
on his way, and the hands that are clean shall 
grow stronger and stronger.” 


RIVALRY, THE HARBINGER OF 
PEACE; 


It is a fact of great significance that 
the Rulers of the World are coming to 
the front in the cause of universal 
peace. Czar, President, King and Em- 


peror, each vying’ with the other in his } 


devotion to this ideal. It is most en- 
couraging also to know that the very 
means that hitherto have always made 
for war are, by the alembic of happy 
phrases, to be transformed into the in- 
struments of peace. What can be more 
self-evident than that the bayonet de- 
velops manly virtue and the sword vin- 
dicates national honor; that bruteforce 
begets friendship, and preparedness for 
war is the guaranty of peace; that huge 
armies insure the tranquility, and a/| 
fleet of Dreadnaughts promotes inter- | 
national concord. Goodbye to the 
dove, and pronounce the benediction 
with the mailed fist. In the magnifi- 


cent catalogue of twentieth century | 


peace axioms we already see the com- 

ing triumph of the spirit of brother- 
hood. Animated by these exalted as- 
pirations we contemplate with an en- 
thusiasm akin to soul-ravishing joy the 
spectacle of our great naval fleet, pet of 
our President, pride of our people, and 
preserver of peace, circling the globe, 
and thundering forth its persuasions to 
peace in tones that none can fail to un- 
derstand. 

It is not becoming in us to boast, but 
who would deny us a word of self-con- 
gratulation over the fact that we are 

‘displaying no small degree of mag 
nanimity in our contribution to the 


cause of peace! for to the maintenance | 


‘of peace by means of our army and 
navy are we not contributing $12 per 
family a year, besides immense sums in 
the way of pensions? 

In all this too we have been nobly 
devoting ourselves to the welfare of 
others rather than of ourselves. Had 
we considered our own interests how 
- much we might have done to help in 
the solution of some of “the tremen- 
dous problems that at home are clutch- 
ing at the foundations of our entire 
social, business and _ political fabric.” 
The price of one battleship, for instance, 
would suffice to build, equip and endow 


ten such institutions as Tuskegee or | 


Hampton, with their magnificent con- 
tribution to the solution of the threat- 
ening Race Problem in the States, and 
these institutions would not become an- 
tiquated and ready for the junk shop 
after a dozen years. But, no! we have 
been above all sordid thought of our 
own welfare, “not looking to our own 
things, but to the things of others.” 
No one can accuse us of national 


selfishness in our crusade in behalf of | 


peace, for who does not know that we 
are at peace with the whole world, and 
on terms of unrivalled friendship with 
all nations. We have not been attack- 


‘ed by any nation for a century nor is 


there any likelihood of our being at- 
tacked for a hundred years to come. It 
is our devotion to the spirit of altruism 
that leads us to maintain an honorable 
rivalry with our friends on the other 
side of the sea. 

While we take a just pride in the 
magnificent engines of peace which 
compose our navy, let us not forget that 
other nations are trying to outdo us in 
their devotion to the cause of peace. 
Let us not be weary in well-doing. Let 
us not grudge $40,000,000, $70,000,000 
Or $100,000,000 more a year. Let us 
quit ourselves like men, and gird our 
loins for the peaceful iray, remember- 
ing the apostle’s injunction, “as much 
as in you lieth, be at peace with all 
men.’ 


halamey oh 


WHAT'S DOING IN KALIHT, 


In response to a request, I will at- 


temp to answer three questions that | 
are often put to me in reference to the, 


English Department of the Kalihi-Mo- 
analua field. 
The first is, 
you. get into the 
work ?” 
The answer to this question must be 
prefaced by an item of history well 
known to the Hawaiian Board, but 
probably unknown to many of the 
friends and supporters of “The Board.” 
Some years ago members of 


“Chamberlain, how did 
Kalihi-Moanalua 


English- speaking Christian work i in the 
city. planned to build a chapel and es- 
tablish a work in Kalihi. 
was to be connected with the Palama 
Settlement and to be placed under the 
management of the wise and aggres- 
sive social settlement worker, Mr. 
J. A. Rath, A lot was secured and if 
I mistake not plans for a building were 
drawn. The work, however, proceeded 
no, torther, | “Ehe Board,” at the ur- 
gent request of the Christian Church, 
desisted from further action on the Ka- 


“The | 
Board,” alive to the growing need of;' 


This work! 


lihi project. The ground upon which 
the objection was raised being that 
| of Christian comity. Christian comity 
prevailed, “The Board,” for the time 
being, not pressing its Kalihi obliga- 
tion. In the meanwhile the Christian 
Church erected its chapel on Gulick 
avenue and took up English-speaking 
work in Kalihi, building the work up 
from an afternoon Sunday School held 
in a private home. Providence how- 
ever seemed unwilling to release ‘“The 
| Board” from its obligation to that field. 
The renewal of the call to “The Board” 
to put its shoulder to the wheel and 
carry forward its Kalihi obligation 
came through the Macedonian cry of 
the Kalihi-Moanalua Church which 
was being crowded to the wall and face 
to face with a struggle which meant 
life or death. Life if it established 
work in English, death if it went on 
in the same old way. The Kalihi-Mo- 
analua Church, through its pastor, Rev. 
W. K. Poai, bravely decided to face 
changed conditions and live. They 
felt that they had a right to the field 
as they had been there since 1867 and 
that their Board had no right under 
the plea of Christian comity to desert 
them and hand the field over to another 
denomination. Hence, through the 
pastor of the Church, the Hawaiian 
Board was asked to take up its obliga- 
tion and once again renew its efforts 
for the upbuilding of Christ’s Kingdom 
in Kalihi. The appeal to ‘The Board” 
{was made by the pastor of the Kalihi- 
Moanalua Church to the agent of the 
Hawaiian Board of the island of Oahu. 
The agent in his official capacity in- 
vited me to assist him in this work and 
later on the Church, through its pastor, 
repeatedly urged me to continue in the 
work of the English Department of the 
Kalihi-Moanalua Church. 

I have thus given a rather lengthy 
but complete answer to the first ques- 
tion. 

The next question frequently asked 
me is, “Chamberlain, what are you do- 
}ing down there in Kalihi?” 

Tn answering this question I am con- 
strained to say with the “Psalmist,” 
‘Let them shout for joy, and be glad, 
that favor thy righteous cause: yea, let 
them say continually, Jehovah be mag- 
nified, who hath pleasure in the pros- 
perity of his servant. And my tongue 
shall talk of thy righteousness and of 
thy praise all the day long.” 

The Kalihi-Moanalua “Church has 
certainly been making gireat progress 
since establishing an English- speaking 
department. One of the most pleasing 
aspects of this new movement is the 
renewed and enlarged life of the native 
department of the work. The congre- 
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gations have increased, the member- 
ship has grown. A much greater inter- 
est is being taken in the work by the 
natives. One seeing the Kalihi-Moana- 
lua Church and grounds in September 
of nineteen hundred’ and six (1906), 
when the Church entered upon its 
struggle for life, by establishing the 
English department, would hardly rec- 
ognize it for the same place. The na- 
tives have repainted and made sound 
and whole the old Church building, cut 
out the trees and cleaned out the yard, 
built a large hall for concerts, Sunday 
school gatherings, socials and for what- 
ever other purposes it may be needed, 
and rebuilt and white-washed the fence. 
In fact the new life and impetus to the 
Hawaiian side of the work which this 
forward movement has engendered is 
remarkable. 
due to myself, but wholly due to the 
natives themselves under the leader- 
ship of their pastor, Mr. Poai. Such is 
the reflex action of this movement. 
Now a word about the English work, 
The English department of the work 
is not centered in the native Church 
building. Such centering could only 
lead to confusion. The idea is to have 
the two departmients as independent of 
each other as are the two legs of the 
body and yet as closely related, both 
being subject to the one controlling, 
governing body, the head, or the 
Church. This will necessarily be of 
slow growth. The topography of the 
Kalihi-Moanalua field makes it neces- 
sary to center a part of the work on 
the site where the Church formerly 
stood on Gulick avenue. The native 
department is centered in the buildings 
on Kamehameha Fourth road and from 
this center carries on work in its va- 


{Oahu Union. 


The credit is in no way | 


| knocking at our doors. 


‘The name of the society is the Kauike- 
aouli C. E. Society. We have a nice 
large Junior C. E. Society, which has 
twice, due to the energy of Mrs. Na- 


‘kqiina, its superintendent, and her as- 


sistant, taken the Junior Banner of the 
We have a boys’ club 
with both senior .and junior depart- 
ments. There are twenty-four enrolled 
members of the senior and twenty-five 
enrolled members of the junior depart- 
ment. ‘The fields are white unto har- 
vest,” “but the laborers are few, Oh, 
how few! in comparison with the 
need. Pray ye therefore the Lord of 
the harvest, that he send forth laborers 
into his harvest.” 

Last September, through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. M. K. Nakuina and the 


| president of “The Hawaiian Board,” we 


secured a two-acre lot, and have since 
had it cleared for a play-ground. The 


| Boys’ Club has recently been fitted out 
jthrough generous contributions made 


for that purpose. Now all we need in 


/a material way for the next step in our 


work is a building. A committee, ap- 
pointed by the Hawaiian Board has 
recommended the erection of a build- 
ing 40x40x16 to be used for general 
purposes until the growth of the work 
demands enlarged quarters. 
to have this building up and in use 
within the next three months. We are 
doing our work at present in a room 
12x16. 

There is a great work in Kalihi 
Will we be 
true to the trust He gave us or aban- 


|don the field to others? 


The third question asked is this: 


| What is the future outlook for the Ka- 


Here let me state a few 
Many physicians will tell you 


lihit work? 
facts. 


We hope. 


sure access then is another advantage 
of this salubrious suburb of Honolulu. 
As well as climate, people and acces- 
sibility to town, we have room for large 
growth, as Kalihi covers a big area of 
country and in the coming years will 
have a dense population. Now is the 
time to lay the foundation for a great 
work which is surely coming. 

In closing let me say that what our 
work in Kalihi is now calling for is not 
money to put up buildings and play- 
ground equippage, for a prospective 
work and the dense population which 
is coming, but facilities and proper 
equipage for the work we now have. 
Think of trying to carry on our work in 
a 12x16 room. No room for games, no 
room for social work, just barely room 
for prayer meeting and Church seryice! 
No organ, no proper equipment of any 
kind! Why it is like asking a carpen- 
ter to build a cathedral with a saw, 
hammer and hatchet. The Master 
Mechanic is calling for a cathedral in 
Kalihi to be built out of living rocks,— 
each individual stone a human life. 
How shall we shape them without the 
tools? We do not plead for a cage for 
the bird in the bush, but we do earnest- 
ly plead for a cage for the bird now in 
hand. 

The bird is languishing for larger 
quarters; unless you come to our relief 
we must let it go that another may 
catch it and, perchance, do better by it 
than we have. . 


H. W. CHAMBERLAIN; 


Agent of The Hawaiian Board for the 
District of Kona, Oahu. 
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rious chapels, one being in the valley|that Kalihi has the most salubrious . 

or Kalihi-uka, one at Moanalua and a{climate of the city of Honolulu. One H : > ra 
erowing Sunday School and Christian | thing we who reside in Kalihi know to] The “strain and stress” of the 


Endeavor Society, at what is called the j 


Camp or Kalihi-kai. The English de- 
partment is centered near the new Ka- 
lihi-waena school building, on ground 
owned by the Church. The Church 
owning two kuleanas with a road front- 
age on Gulick avenue of one hundred 
and twenty or mire feet. 


Besides the Sunday School, which is 
held in the native Church building, we 
have a Senior English-speaking Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society of twenty-three 
members. 
toward the support of Christian En- 
deavor work in Japan. It has also con- 
tributed to the support of the Ameri- 
can Board and intends to lend a support- 


ing hand to all our great benevolent so- | 


cieties, Twice it came within a fraction 
of taking the senior banner at the rally 
of the Young People’s Union of Oahu. 


jhave people. 


This society is contributing |? 
‘they had three hundred and ninety 


be a fact. When in other parts of the 
city it is sweltering hot, in Kalihi it will 
be cool and pleasant. Families that 


‘have resided in different parts of the 


city after moving to Kalihi find doc- 
tor’s bills greatly reduced and in most 


‘cases the doctor is dispensed with al- 


together. 
climate. 

3ut we have more than climate. We 
One of the teachers in 
the beautiful new Kalihi-waena school 
building told me the other day that 


They attribute this to the 


scholars. This by no means enrolls all 
the children of Kalihi, for many go to 
other schools. 

The splendid car service which the 
Rapid Transit Company gives us makes 
the ride to Kalihi but a few minutes 
from the center of town. Easy and 


. 


months since the much talked of acci- 
dent in June, was perhaps partly re- 
sponsible for the short but severe ill- 
ness that prevented my writing earlier, 
of our joy over the return of Dr. and 
Mrs. Baker, and their almost perfect 
restoration to health. It is good to 
have some one take the heavy end of 
the burden again, although it has been 
a great comfort that we have had more 
helpers in our work at Central Kona 
than ever before. 


Frequent calling upon the people, 
many meetings of various kinds, 


preaching every Sabbath instead of 


once in two weeks as usual, the care 


of the home, and many other duties 
|kept me very busy; but though often 
weary 


in the work, I have never 
wearied of it, and I am most grateful 
to Him who has enabled me to carry it 


meee - 
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en. With renewed strength, I feel like 
saying, “Lord, if I may, I’ll work an- 
other day.” 

Our numbers have steadily increased 
at both services. Faithful effort on the 
part of our good helper, Mr. Akana, 
and a trained and enthusiastic kinder- 
garten teacher in our Primary Sunday 
School have contributed toward this 
result. 

Christmas was a glad time for all. 
We had exercises in two Sunday 
Schools. A Christmas concert that was 
greatly enjoved, and required much 
practice, was given on Sunday at Cen- 
tral Kona Church, and a tree on a week 
evening. Mrs. Jones generously sup- 
plied the candy for our tree, and there 
was enough for a small Japanese Sun- 
day School taught by Mr. Okamura. 
We assisted him in entertaining them 
at our social hall one evening. 

A class of eight young ladies (mem- 
bers of the primary department when 
we came here,) taught by Mr. Akana 


are most faithful and loyal to Church | exception of our little Mabel tumbling off the 


and Sunday School. Three of them 
are members of our Church, and others, 
we hope, will join later. This class, 
and also the little children meet every 


in the primary S. S.—the little day 
school, and in various club meetings. 
While we have many causes for 
thanksgiving, especially for some who 
show a steady growth in grace, our 
hearts are sorely burdened over some 
of our wayward young people, who in 
spite of our utmost efforts to teach 
them the better way, have gone very 
far astray. We pray very earnestly 
that God will help us to set plainly be- 
fore this dear people, the way of life 
and death, and that He will incline 


| their hearts to choose the way of life. 


RUPE Ber AK Re 


LATEST NEWS FROM PLEASANT 
ISLAND. 


Nauru, M. I., Feb. 18, 1908. 


We arrived here safely on Januaty 24 on 
the S. S. “Opland” of the Pacific Phosphate 


‘Company. Ltd. We had a fairly uncomforta- 


week on different days for singing and | 


instruction, and both classes have oc- 
easionally given selections at the 
Church service. 

It was pleasant after our own ser- 
vice, to call in at the dedication of He- 
lani’s new house of worship on New 
Year’s Sunday, and congratulate them 
on their energy and perseverance in so 
quickly completing their neat and com- 
modious, 20 by 40 feet, building, The 
old parsonage on the shore furnished 
sufficient ijumber and roofing. They 
have a sweet-toned bell hune in the 
porch at the front of the building, and 
all expenses are paid. They have also 
just ordered a new individual commu- 
nion set of fifty glasses and koa trays. 
Dr. Baker is still their supply. Ona 
_ recent visit to the old stone church at 
‘the shore, eighty of these good people 
went down to the service, for the sake 
of the few old people remaining there. 
Only three of these were present, but 
the mauka people say they will go to 
hold a service with them once every 
month. 

We have enjoyed visits from Mr. and 
Mrs. Woolley, Mr. Gulick and Mr. 
Frank Scudder. Such workers always 
-bring inspiration and help. 

We greatly enjoy our new $90.00 
Estey organ, purchased at the Board 
rooms. It has been paid for largely by 
the efforts of our own people, only six- 
teen dollars being contributed by 
friends outside. The baby organ is 


ble voyage, but got here safely. With the 
bridge and myself falling one dark night into 
the coal bunkers, nothing of importance hap- 
pened. It was a little inconvenient to arrive 
at Nauru with a bandaged face after coming 
from a vacation, but we were able to prove 
the origin of nearly broken noses and black 
eyes. 

The Channons were our fellow-passengers 


_and we were certainly more than glad to travel 


again with our old friends. We have since 
heard that they arrived alright at Ocean Is- 
land where they, without doubt, received a 
hearty welcome from their beloved Gilbert Is- 
landers. 

As we arrived at our moorings we noticed 
from the ship’s deck that many of our people 
had gathered on the beach to welcome us. 
When we got ashore at last their joy to have 
us among them again was seemingly very 
great. Mr. Channon was remembered by 
many also, seeing that years ago he too had 
stopped a day or so on the island. The natives 
nearly carried us up the beach. But so many 
familiar faces were missing, nearly 150 of out 
people have gone to a better land during our 
absence. As we enquired for this or that man, 
woman or child we often received but a short 
answer, “E man” (he or-she is dead). In 
many respects it was a sad home coming. The 


!very first news we heard was, that the local 


official, Mr. Geppert, had died a few days prior 
to our arrival. How sad! He too had just 
come back from his furlough to die. 

Our island once so healthy is now saturated 
with disease. We have perhaps 600 Chinese 


jon the island at present, but hardly a day 


passes without a death among them. Today 
we have, I understand, 35 men in the hos- 
pital sick with “berri-berri,” tyohoid fever and 
other severe diseases. Poor Nauru, once so 
sweet and healthy, has joined the long list of 
unhealthy tropical islands. We never knew 
anything about typhoid fever. dysentery. 
whooping cough, scarlet fever and berri-berri 
here, but times and conditions have changed. 
As I am writing these lines five Europeans 
are very ill. The doctor himself is unable to 
attend to his duties as he has a most severe 
attack of tropical dysentery, while the captain 
of police has typhoid fever and several em- 
ployes of the company are laid up with various 


used more than ever before however—| complaints. What a record! 


I ascribe the introduction of most of these 
epidemical diseases to the Chinese who are 
seemingly not a high grade of coolies. The 
company does all it can to minimize the suffer- 
ings of the people, but our sanitary conditions 
are such that their, as well as our efforts are 
not crowned with remarkable success. Miss 
Linke, our assistant, has been ill in bed several 
days, but has recovered again. Our two chil- 
dren have been more or less sick since we 
came, but climatic changes may be blamed for 
our own disorders. At present things look 
brighter as far as your missionaries are con- 
cerned. 

However a beautiful contrast to the sad 
physical conditions which prevail on Nauru is 
its spiritual state. We found more real life 
in the Church than we had dared to hope for. 
With the exception of a small number of minor 
breaches of discipline and one or two cases 
of entire backsliding we found the people, who 
for the first time since their conversion had 
been left without a white missionary, clinging 
to their faith. Our young people are as brisk 
as ever. We have reorganized our Sabbath 
School which is quite an important factor in 
our work. The writer takes charge of the 


senior class while wife teaches the junior 
classes. Nearly 200 people attend these 
classes. 


Our Sabbath services are better attended 
than they were prior to our going on fur- 
lough. Of course the attendance of about 100 
Ponape, Pinglap and Truk boys, employes of 
the company, help to swell numbers. Thus we 
have Nauru, Pinglap; Motlock, Ponape, Truk 
and Marshall Islanders represented in our 
Church, while one or two Chinese attend our 
Christian Endeavor meeting. 

We reopened our school today with about 
15 per cent. less scholars than a year ago. The 
mortality among the school children in 1907 
has been fearful. 

We have changed our Wednesday afternoon 
service into a Bible class for adults, taking 
up the “Life of Christ.” We trust thus to get 
the older people better acquainted with the 
scriptures. 

The natives were delighted to get their 
neatly bound New Testaments of which we 
sold cver 350 copies in three days. 

We propose to revise and enlarge our hymn 
book in the near future and print it here on 
the field. We are now able to print and bind 
our own books as we have, through the sale of 
the testament, a book fund on hand. We are 
so glad to have this fund as it will save us 
money and time. 

We are very busy these days repairing and 
enlarging the buildings on the main station. 
We found them in a most deplorable condition, 
a result of their occupancy by so many people 
of the Pacific Phosphate Company, Ltd., dur- 
ing our absence. Our own dwelling house we 
are enlarging by adding two rooms and new 
verandas. A new kitchen is going up, as well 
as a small store house and a boys’ house for 
the training school boys. 


On January I, a tidal wave swept our fences, 
outhouses and everything else portable away 
and we will thus be occupied many days in 
rebuilding and rearranging the Station. How- 
ever when completed, the new Mission House 
(i. e. partly new because of the addition of two 
large rooms and verandas) will be one of the 
coolest and finest in the South Sea. A picture 
of the station will be taken and forwarded to 
you as soon as everything is finished, 

You will rejoice to hear that our natives 
have now contributed nearly 1500 Marks 
($375) towards our new church building. 
Thus we have with the money which we re- 
ceived from our generous Henolulu friends 
and well-wishers about 5000 Marks on hand. 
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We hope to raise about two or three thousand 
Marks more and will then, if God will, build 
a nice church, We need a substantial building 
as our native material is giving out. By 
Christmas we hope to be able to dedicate our 
new house of worship. The natives are still 
collecting funds. 

I trust that the present financial crisis in 
the United States will not seriously affect the 
resources of the Board and our own Central 
Union Church. May God put it into the heart 
of men to give the same, yea more, in these 


days when misfortune seems to overwhelm so 
many business men. 

Next Sunday we expect our new local off- 
|cial to arrive, a Roman Catholic. 
| I have not told you yet that the “Opland’’ 
| went on the rocks while here and for a time 
it looked as if we were to lose our worldly 
possessions once more, but our Heavenly 


to pull her off. 
I hope that the friends.in Honolulu will soon 
send the seven hundred dollars for which I 


| Father sent a vessel just in the nick of time | 


asked in my last letter. Mr. Pratt will pay 
our lumber and ironmonger bill with it. Next 
mail I shall try and send a copy of the build- 
ing bills up to date. 

Please remember us to the officers and mem- 
bers of Central Union Church. I can’t write 
to everybody separately and I think that our 
supporters rather have us spend our time in 
working for the natives than in writing long 
and often uninteresting letters. 


PHILIP ADAM DELAPORTE. 


————— 


# NOTES FROM THE, FIELD ee 


BY FRANK S. SCUDDER 


The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto Treasure Hid in a Field. 


NPs ees Ba ee 


With the desire of obtaining full and 
systematic information about the various 


lines of work carried on by the Hawaiian | 


Board, we shall hereafter aim to give 
especial prominence to two different de- 
partments of work every three months. 
Our plan does not contemplate ruling 
out other notes than those indicated, 
but simply to bring the different de- 


partments to the foreground in rota-| 


tion. 

In accordance with this scheme, the 
workers among the Hawaiians, and in 
Educational and Social Work have given 
generous notes and articles for this April 
issue of the FrieEND. We hope that 
“Notes from the Field’? will become a 


practical bureau of information, and aj 


department for the sympathetic exchange 
of ideas in our great common cause. 


We pray best when our prayers are 
backed by information. Let us give 
especial prominence in prayer this month 
to the subjects indicated in the Prayer 
Calendar for Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday. 


SATURDAY: 


“Tf thou canst believe, all things are 
possible to him that believeth.” Mark 
9.23. 

God’s Kingdom and our Missions in 

Africa. 
The Hawaiian 

Board. 

The Evangelical and Island Associations. 

Our Hawaiian Pastors and Churches. 

Our Financial Needs. 

Hawaii's Candidates for the Ministry 
and Theological Students in America. 


Board. The Woman’s 


PROBLEMS WAND PROGRESS OF 
WORK AMONG THE 
HAWAIIANS. 


Rey. E, S. Timoteo is much encour- 


aged as a result of a recent tour through 
the Island of Hawaii. Even in places 
where there is no resident pastor he finds 
a degree of steadfastness among the 
Christians which he compares to the aalii, 
which defies the Kona winds. There are 
| two forces at work which entice the 
weak and worldly minded into careless- 
| ness and sin, namely, the Mormons who 
say, “Join our church, in which nothing 
is prohibited,” and the laxity of the 
Catholics, who, untrue to the better 
teachings of their sect, seek to increase 
their membership by declaring that 
liquor drinking is neither harmful nor 


setting most unfortunate examples to the 
rest. But while a few are enticed by 
such methods, the faithfulness of those 
who are founded upon the rock Christ 
Jesus is a cause for great joy and thanks- 
giving. 


members. 
for some time is now enjoying the effh- 
cient and enthusiastic assistance of 
! School Inspector, Mr. Charles E. King, 
and Mrs. King, who are carrying on a 
Sunday School. “The people of Olaa are 
much encouraged and are considering 
plans for building a chapel and a par- 
sonage. 


We bow our heads together in sorrow 
over the bereavement which has befallen 
our brother, Rev. S. L. Desha, whose 


call of our Heavenly Father. 


The Onomea and Hakalau churches, 
while they have no pastor, are sustained 
by the devotion of their members, many 
of whom are young people. The travel- 
ing Evangelist has been able to visit these 
churches but once in six months, on 
which occasion he baptized eight persons 
and received into membership two, one of 
whom was converted from Catholicism to 
itrue faith in the Lord Jesus. 


unchristian, even the leaders among them, 


Puula rejoices in the awakening of its | 
Olaa, which was neglected | 


beloved companion has heard the loving | 


GOOD NEWS FROM WAIMEA, 
KAUAE 


Under the leadership of Mr. J. A 
Akina, the church at Waimea, Kauai, is 
becoming a center of interesting activity. 
The congregations have been growing so 
that the old church was too small to ac- 
commodate them and many had to stand. 
In November of last year the members 
of the little church decided to make cer- 
tain improvements, and forthwith raised 
$1,200.00 for the purpose. Now a neat 
addition, thirty by thirty feet, is nearing 
completion. The carpenter work is being 
done free of charge by members of the 
church, two of whom are skilled car- 
penters, and others working under their 
direction. This is what we like to see 


; and we venture to say that no people will 


love their church more, or look with 
greater pleasure in days to come on the 
work of their hands, than the people of 
the Waimea Church. 


AN INSPIRING WEEK. 


Rey. J. M. Lydgate, speaking of the © 
inspiration to the people of Lihue as a 
result of the observance of Passion Week 
as a week of prayer, calls attention to the 
recommendation of the Evangelical 


| Association in the following note. 


The readers of the FRIEND are remind- 
ed that at the annual meeting of the 
Evangelical Association of 1906 the Ha- 
waiian churches were recommended to 
adopt what is known as Passion Week as 
the week of prayer in place of the first 
week in January, which for various rea- 
sons is not suitable. It is to be hoped 
that the churches generally will observe 
this week in some suitable way which 
will make it at once memorial and in- 
spiring. 

In default of other or more suitable 
subjects the following are suggested as 
those adopted for the Island of Kauai: 

Sunday, April 12—Confession, 
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Monday, April 13.—Thanksgiving. 
Tuesday, April 14.—The Christian in 
His Relation to God and Man. 
Wednesday, April 15.—The Home. 
Thursday, April 16.—The Kingdom. 
Friday, April 17.—The Ultimate End 
of Love. 
Sunday, April 19.—The 
deemer a New Vitality. 
Special collection for Hawaiian 
American Boards. 


Risen Re- 


oy 


WAUAL NOTES: 


A commodious chapel has just been 
dedicated with appropriate services at 
Wanini, a place about midway between 
Hanalei and Kilauea where there is a 
small secluded community. This station 
is in connection with the Hanalei 
Church. A similar chapel was erected a 
few years ago at Haena, on the other side 
of Hanalei. 

The Hanalei Church displayed a 
commendible energy and perseverance in 
building these two chapels in addition to 
other burdens, the more especially as it 
is an impecunious district. 

One of the problems that arises on 
Kauai is that of church site. A number 
of the church buildings have been erected 
on government land under long lease to 
plantations which they served. These 
leases have now expired and the lands 
are being cut up for homestead occupa- 
tion. At first it was thought that these 
sites could be granted to the churches in 
possession, at a nominal figure without 
being put up at public sale. But this is 
not now considered feasible and it looks 
as though the churches will have to go 
into the open market and perhaps bid a 
high figure for the land which they have 
made valuable. 

The inspiration, assistance and guid- 
ance of friends of the white race is a 
most valuable asset of any Hawaiian 
church. This is strikingly evidenced at 
Lihue where there is a strong and active 
church and Sunday school, though the 
- Hawaiian community is scattered. This 
is very largely due to the help and inter- 
est of generous friends of the white race 
- —who give not only of their means, but 
most generously of time and strength. It 
is a pity there are not more such friends 
of the Hawaiians throughout the Islands. 


JOM, 


FRIDAY. 


“What things so ever ye desire, when 
ye pray, believe that ye receive them and 
ye shall have them.” Mark 11:24. 
God’s Kingdom and our Missions in Tur- 

key and the rest of Asia. 

Our Educational Work: Kamehameha, 


Mid-Pacific, Maunaolu, Hilo, Kohala. | year. 


Our Plantation Christian Schools. 


|. 


PALAMA SETTLEMENT. 


‘Tis sunshine that helps the children 
grow, 

And ‘brings a bit of heaven to the world 
below.” 

So sing the children with a great deal 
of zeal and energy, little realizing how 
much truth there is in the words. The 
Settlement has tried to bring a beam of 
sunshine into the hearts and lives of all 
those it has touched, from the babe in its 
mother’s arms, to the mother herself. 
The Pure Milk, Depot which was 
opened in June, 1907, is fulfilling its 
mission. Since June fifty babies have 
been under treatment, and 24,853 bottles 
of modified milk haye been dispensed. 
The Kindergarten is an inspirator in 
itself. Under the untiring leadership of 
Miss Campbell, the little ones are com- 
ing to regard the Settlement as theirs. 
The average attendance of ninety little 
ones speaks for the good work done by 
the Director and her Assistants. 

The Clubs and Classes for the older 
boys and girls, continue their helpfulness 
and good work. The Sewing Classes 
have been very largely attended, and the 
old problem of volunteer help in this 
work still remains with the Settlement. 
The Evening Classes have had a very 
good attendance, averaging seventy-two. 
The Reading Room is patronized by 
both old and young, and is steadily gain- 
ing friends. 

The property purchased in December, 
1907, has been put into repair, and the 
yard graded and grassed over. Ina very 
short time, the people who live in this 
congested area will have a small park 
and play ground. 

The District Nurses are both busy, 
and the Dispensary is answering a great 
need. In addition to this work the nurses 
have never failed’ to visit in the homes of 
the sick and of those who needed their at- 
tention. In fact the work of the nurses 
has grown to such an extent that it may 
be necessary to add to their number in 
order that all the demands made may be 
properly met. 


The Settlement is sadly in need of an 
adequate plant in which to carry on its 
varied work. The present plant is out- 
grown and unsuited to the work. At 
present the Settlement is used by some 
three hundred people or more a day, who 
come to it for varions purposes; with a 
better plant these numbers should be 
doubled and its usefulness thereby great- 
ly increased. AR. 


MAUNAOLU SEMINARY. 


Maunaolu is having a very prosperous 
The attendance is good and there 
has been no serious illness, not even colds. 


The spirit of both pupils and faculty is 
onward and upward. 

For four months we struggled on 
without a matron as best we could, but 
the position is now satisfactorily filled by 
Mrs. Mason from Los Angeles. 

One item of much interest to us must 
not be omitted and that is the generous 
donation of new books by two Honea 
friends. Our library has been so meager 
that it has scarcely deserved the name. 
We are doing all that we can under pres- 
ent circumstances to encourage and 
develop the reading habit, and there is a 
growth along that line. But we must 
have more books. Will not some one 
who reads these lines contribute ? 

A new lighting plant is soon to be in- 
stalled which will add very materially to 
our comfort and convenience. And so 
shall we be indeed, “‘a light set on a hill 
which shineth out in the darkness.” 

BeBe: 


KOHALA GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


The Kohala Girls’ School has been 
favored by several visitors since Christ- 
mas. It encourages us all to have people 
come and give us an uplifting talk. 

Mr. Gulick and Rev. Frank S. Scud- 
der came in January. Both of their talks 
were well remembered by the children. 
Just a short time ago the children were 
delighted to hear Mr. Gulick address 
them again in Hawaiian. 

Rev. Wm. B. Oleson gave them a talk 
that they will not soon forget. These 
precious words do not fall on barren soil 
and we are all greatly benefited. 

In January our music teacher, Miss 
Bertha Clark, a daughter of H. M. C. 
Cousins, arrived, completing our list of 
teachers. Since then we have been busily 
arranging for our concert, which will 
take place in May. 

We are procuring a new piano that is 
badly needed to help us in our concert. 
This will have to be paid for on the in- 
stallment plan unless kind friends come 
to our timely aid. Any contribution will 
be gratefully received by the Kohala 
Girls’ School, Kohala, Hawaii. 


WORDS) BULEY SPOKEN 


The Pacific Commercial Advertiser, 
commenting on the Tatsu Maru inci- 
dent, gave expression to a sentiment 
that is rapidly gaining assent among 
thinking people the world over, name- 
ly, that the time has come when civi- 
lized people should pause to consider 
the irrational course we are pursuing in 
stirring up international suspicion and 
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rivalry of armaments by the uncalled | 


for increase of our military and naval 
preparations. Among the many excel- 
lent comments we call especial atten- 
tion to the following words which 
clearly show how military activity on 
our part, instead of increasing our se- 
curity, simply forces other powers to 
ereater rivalry: 

“We take much note of what Japan 
is doing in arsenals and dockyards, but 
overlook the fact that we have been 
busy in the same time. Japan had no 
more than emerged from the war with 


Russia as a great Pacific power than | 


the United States began hustling munt- 
tions of battle to the Philippines, far in 
excess of the amount needed there to 
PS aMs local peace. It also began lay- 


ing plans for building a fortified naval | 


station as near as possible to Formosa ; 


to increase the garrison of the group | 


and to multiply warships, to so equip 
the Philippines with rifles that there 
are now four to every soldier, 
mount cannon and pile up munitions of | 
war with an almost feverish energy. 
Was not this enough to hasten Japan’s 
own war preparations? It is an axiom 
of that great fighting power to be ready 
for any emergency—to forestall it, in! 


fact. Japan never means to be caught | 
napping. Others may take chances; 


she takes none. She can not desire to 
have a war with the United States, 
knowing full well that it would precipi- 
tate another conflict with Russia and 
possibly one with China; nevertheless 
she must be in a state of absolute pre- 
paredness for any misfortune that may 
come. 


“What a situation it is—and largely 


because the aggressive Yankee has in- | 


jected himself into the sphere of the 
Asiatic Monroe doctrine, established 
himself behind frowning muzzles in the 
geographical track of Japanese de- 
velopment; has interfered in questions 
he could well afford to let alone. The 
instinct of McKinley against the Span- 
ish war was true; he knew that it 
would prove a Pandora’s 
and it has. We have the Philippines 
and must defend them if we can. We 
can not*afford to sell them; their own 
people are unfit for self-government; 
our attempts to create naval and mili- 
tary depots there are alienating the 
great power that, historically. has been 
our friend for more than 
These islands cost us a war and $20,- 
000,000 bounty. Since then $200,000,- 
000 have been spent upon or because 
of them; and if, eventually, they should 
cause a war with Japan, no one can 
tell what the account would sum in 
nvisery and debt.” 


and to! 


box of evils! 


fifty years. 


These are words fitly spoken. We 
iwish that such courage of conviction 
/was more common in, the daily press. 
| To raise one’s voice at the present time 
‘against increasing armaments is not 
‘'popular—for it sides with the minority 
—but it is prophetic, and every such 
‘utterance helps onward the rising tide 
‘of opinion which willdemand of our 
igovernments that they reach some 
more reasonable and honorable 
methods of solving international dis- 
putes than by the arbitrament of arms. 
‘The people are coming more and more, 
/not only to listen to reason, but to be- 


lieve in the possibility of a better way, 
and when the people believe in the pos- 
‘sibility of World “Peace, that peace 
will come. When agitators were rais- 
ing a cry against the : system of slavery, 
even ' the “sympathetic Lincoln, five 

*! years before the Emancipation Procla- 


‘mation, saw no prospect of its aboli- 
tion, but hoped to put in operation laws 
which would bring about its ultimate 
extinction. A few years ago the saloon 
,was so strongly intrenched that those 
pane sought its overthrow were ridi- 
}culed, and today the voice that is raised 
‘against the monstrosity of war is at a 
‘discount, but success .against slavery 
,and the s 
the people wish to do they can do; and 
a campaign in behalf of “peaceful set- 


will be followed in the not far distant 
future by the triumph of peace. It will 
;not be long before the world will be 
looking back to the present age with 
wonder t hat the barbarism of war could 
have been tolerated and even gloried 
in by people who were otherwise intel- 
iligent and humane. 

We hope that the coming of the fleet 
will not result in stimulating pride and 
faith in military prowess, but in call- 
ing to mind saner thots, such as 
were voiced by Benjamin Franklin in 
the following words: “We make daily 
great improvements in uatural—there is 
one I wish to see in moral—philosophy : 
the discovery of a plan that would in- 
duce and oblige nations to settle their 
disputes without first cutting one an- 
other’s throats. When will human 
reason be sufficiently improved to see 
the advantage of this?” 


“To POL SRM 


Hawa Cousins 
teh aed Ss 


A house-warming will be given at 
The Cld Mission Home at four o’clock 
on April 4th for the Cousins and their 
‘friends, at which there will be a repe- 


saloon, has taught us that what | 


tlement of all disputes by arbitration | 


sion times” 


tition of the “Presentation of old mis- 

as given at the Woman’s 

Board meeting in Diecember. 
During thie month wedding 


bells 


ihave rung for three of the Chasis 


On the 2oth of February, Dr. James 
Robert Judd wedded Miss Alice Louise 
Marshall, in San Francisco, and has 
brought his bride to reside in Hono- 
lulu. 

On March 2nd, also in San Fran- 
cisco, Harold Dillingham married Miss 
Margaret Hyde-Smith, and they have 
already come to make their home in 
this sunny land; and on March toth, 
Hhonolulu’s fair and favorite Florence 
Hall became the bride of Mr. Malcom 
McIntyre. We wish them long and 
happy lives, and hope to soon welcome 
all the new comers into the cousin- 
hood. 

But even while the sun shines bright- 
est, just over the mountain rain drops 
and tears are falling, and we weep with 


ithe husband, the son and the daugh- 


ters of a dear cousin who has passed 
within the’ veil. Mrs. Sara J. Clarks 
wife of Dr. A. B. Clark, after some 
months of illness, died at her home in 
Manoa on March 21.. We had learned 
to love her dainty presence during her 
six years residence in Honolulu, and 
during many previous years, Cousins 
who visited the home land have rea- 
son to remember her kindly entertain- 


;ment in her Chicago home. 


The funeral services were very 1m- 

oressive. The flowers, the music, the 
uplifting remarks of Dr. Scudder and 
the comforting words of Jesus, rested 
like a benediction upon the mourners. 

Another Cousin, Mrs. Mary Dana 
Hall, died at a sanitorium in Atlantic 
City, N. J., on March 16. 

In November Miss H. S. Norton 
wrote to Mrs. Hall, sympathizing with 
her on the death of her sister, but even 
then Mrs. Hall was in the sanitorium 
and could see no visitors. 


Witsoe. 


RECORD OF EVENTS: 


February 27—-The new Hawaii Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
reported that Prof. J. S. Donagho had 
accepted the professorship of mathe- 
matics. 

March 2—Oahu Railroad reported 
dividends for 1907 of over $300,000.00 
or 7% per cent. on its capital stock. 

March 3—Dr. E. S. Phillips visits 
these islands; appointed to inspect the 
bee industry.—The Korea brings 84 
people to Honolulu.—The old fishmar- 
ket building, rechristened “The Crystal 
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Revised Bibles. 
The American Standard 


A new handy size of this most po- 
pular edition just received it will go 
in a man’s coat pocket, yet is in 
Bold Face Minion Type, has re- 
ferences, concordance and maps. 
We also carry a very complete line 
of other Bibles and Testaments, in- 
cluding 


Red Letter Bibles 
and Testaments 


in which the prophicies regarding 
Christ’s coming are printed in red 
and all of Christ’s words are in red. 


The Emphasized New Testament, 


Christian Workers’ Testament. 


We have a Bible that will go in 
your vest pocket, one that will re- 
quire boih hands to lift as well as 
all sizes in between. You will be 
surprised too when you see how 
low our prices are. 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS, 


909 Alakea Street. 


Palace,” was used for the third Mardi 
Gras Ball under the auspices of the 
Kilohana Art League. 

March 4—The McKinley Memorial 
Trustees, after consultation with the 


Board of Education, decide to endow! 


the new high school for library and, 
possibly, science department, and also 
erect a statue of Mr. McKinley front- 
ing Thomas Square. The school to be 
named “The McKinley High School.” 

March 5—The corner stone of the 
new McKinley High School was laid 
at 3 p. m., Judge Dole making the ad- 
dress. 

March 7—News received from the 
Gilbert Islands concerning the celebra- 
tion in November, 1907, of the land- 
ing, fifty years ago, of Rev. Hiram 
Bingham, the first missionary to these 
islands. 

March 11—Orders come from Wash- 


ington to duplicate the buildings at 
Camp Shafter, thus doubling the capac- 
ity of the camp. 

March 12—Lo Sun, a Chinese teach- 
er and editor, who was arrested to be 


|deported to China when he gave up 


teaching, was ordered set free by the 
Department at Washington; thus set- 
ting aside previous rulings.—The new 


;Inter-Island steamship Mauna Kea ar- 


rived in Honolulu, seven days from 
San Francisco. 


| March 15—Temperance mass meet- 


ing in Central Union Church addressed 
by Hon. John G. Woolley and Hon. 
AS aGe Atkinson: 

March 15-16—Heavy rains benefit- 
ing the entire group of islands. 

March 20—A Japanese burglar shot 
and killed while robbing the store and 
postoffice at Wahiawa. 

March 21—Governor Frear and par- 
ty return from a tour of the southern 
islands of this group. 

March 19-22—The new steamship 
Mauna Kea takes a large party on an 
|initial excursion around the island of 
Kauai. 

March 23—‘‘Admiral” George C. 
| Beckley, many years purser on the Ki- 
nau and other island steamships, re- 
isigned. 

March 24—The Mauna Kea made 
jher first trip on her regular run to Hilo 
and return. 

| March 25—Messrs. A. Gartley and 
| C. H. Cook report having discovered in 
a heiau at Keei, South Kona, Hawaii, 
a mass of human bones. The skulls 
\show bullet holes. Tradition assigns 
the sacrifice of these bodies to the time 
of the last conflict in Hawaii when the 
tabu was abolished. 


Ctr 
ay 


DIED. 


WILLIAMS—In Honolulu, Feb. 27, 1908, Wm. 
Williams, light-house keeper for thirty-six 
years. 

,ROE—In Honolulu, March 1, r908, Mrs. Wil- 

liam C. Roe, an old resident of this city. 

|} WINAM—In Honolulu, March 3, 1908, C. Wi- 

nam, a prominent Chinese merchant of this 

city. 

| CLARK—In Honolulu, March 21, 1908, Mrs. 
Sarah J. Hanlin Clark, wife of Dr. A. B. 
Clark. 

COPP—In Honolulu, March 22, 1908, Miss 
Lydia Copp, aged 18 years. 


MARRIED. 


JUDD-MARSHALL—In San Francisco, Feb. 
29, 1908, Dr. J. R. Judd of Honolulu to Miss 
Louise Marshall of Chicago. 

COLLINS-HARRIS—In Honolulu, March 2, 
1908, Chas. R. Collins to Miss Ida Harris. 

DILLINGHAM-HYDE SMITH —In San 
Francisco, March 2, 1908, Harold Dillingham 
to Miss Margaret Hyde Smith. 

McINTYRE-HALL—In Honolulu, March 1o, 
1908, Malcom McIntyre to Miss Florence 
Hall. 


Is Your Hearing 
All Right? 


If not in and 
THE ACOUSTICON. 


You may try it too, it will give 


come see 


you a surprise if you are not ac- 
customed to hearing the ordinary 
every day tones of your loved 
ones and friends. 


We have the Phonette and 
the Portable No. | and No. 2% 
all of which can be worn about 
with you, then we havea desk 
size and a church size. 


Two gentlemen who tried 
these recently in our rooms re- 
quested us to cable their orders 
immediately. No matter how 
hardened your drums are or 


whether the drums are gone 
THE ACOUSTICON 


will enable you to hear ordinary 
conversation. For the improve- 


ment of the ear itself we have 


THE MASSACON. 


This gives an electrical treat- 
ment to the ear that frequently 
restores the 
Send for descriptive booklets if 


hearing entirely. 


if you cannot come in percon. 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS 
E. HERRICK BROWN, Manager 


MERCHANT AND ALAKEA ST. 
Honolulu, T. H. 
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The Bank of Hawaii, Utd. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the Territory | 


of Hawaii. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL............. $600,000. 00 | 
SUBPLUS #4. S24. MiSiaasp ome 300,000. 00 | 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS ......... 107,346.65 | 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 
Charles M. Cooke President 


Pei Ga Sones [Fs Mae taeun creveds epsrevels Vice-President 
EW. sMacfarlaness a. < cr as 2nd Vice-President 
CAH Cooke: aay ee eee eee oe ee Cashier | 
Chas: GHustace Jick stare ne Assistant Cashier | 
BP Beamon. Get men eomatees Assistant Cashier 


E. F. Bishop, E. D. Tenney, J. A. McCandless, 
C. H. Atherton and F. C, Atherton, 
COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS DEPART- | 
MENT. 
Strict Attention Given to all Branches of 
Banking. 
JUDD BUILDING. 


BE, O< HALLO 35ON 


In addition to Hardware and 
General Merchandise have now a 
complete assortment of 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS, 


including Crockey, Glassware, 
Stoves, Kitchen Furniture, Re- 
frigerators and Ice Chests, Etc. 
Also Garden Tools of all kinds, | 
Rubber Hose, Lawn Mowers. | 

Call and examine our stock at 
the Hall Bpiiding. | 


CJ DAY & GO! 


FINE GROCERIES 
OLD Kona Coffee a Specialty 


B.F. ager €3 Co. 


E.O: BOX 7116 
HONOLULU, T.H. 


FORT STREET. 


The Leading Dry 
Goods House in the 
Territory. Especial 
attention given to 
Mail Orders. 


California Rose... 


CREAMBRY BUTTER | 


Guaranteed the Best and full 16 


| Nos. 1053-1059 Bishop St. 


| Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., 


| Draw Exchange on the prir.cipal ports of the 


| Honolulu 


ALWAYS USE | 


HENRY MAY & CO. Lrp. 
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A. SCHAEFER & COs 
Importers and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


OPP & COMPANY, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
CHAIRS TO RENT. 


Honolulu. 


A LEXANDER & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS—H. P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 
Castle, 1st Vice-Pres’t; W. M. Alexander, 2d 
Vice-Pres’t; J. P. Cooke, Treas.; W. O. 
Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


|SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMISSION 


MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Paia Plantation 

Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Planta- 


Oy 


Gos 


| tion. 


eta Marn 109 


[CLUB STABLES 


FORT ST., ABOVE HOTEL 


C. &. Betriina, Mgr 


|RIGS OF ALL KINDS 


GVOD HORSES 
CAREFUL DRIVERS 


LAUS SPRECKELS ai COs 
BANKERS. 


es 


world and transact a general 
banking business. 


se 


Hawaiian Islands. 


MUSIC ROLLS 


A few choice bargains in leather 
Music Rolls and Lap Tablets. 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 


W, 


| 
| 


(G , BREWER & CO., Limited, 


General Mercantile Commission Agents. 
Queen St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Agricultural Co., 
| Onomea Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., Wai- 
luku Sugar Co., Makee Sugar Co., Haleakala 
| Ranch Co., Kapapala Ranch. 

Planters’ Line Shipping Co., 

Agents Boston Board of Underwriters. 
Agents Philadelphia Board of Underwriters. 


LIST OF OFFICERS—Charles M. Cooke, 
President; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President 
and Manager; E. Faxon Bishop, Treasurer and 


Secretary; F. W. Macfarlane, Auditor; P. C. 
Jones, C.H Co oe, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


UST RECEIVED 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE IMMIGRANT. 


J 


By PROF, EDWARD A, STEINER 
of Grinnell College, Iowa. 


A book by a scholar. once himself an immigrant 
who has crossed the ocean many times, often in the 
s eerage and madea careful and intelligent study of 
the people coming to our shores. [rice $1.75. 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS. 
EWERS & COOKE aids 
DEALERS IN 
PAINTS. Etc. 


WALL PAPERS, 
MATERIALS, 
LUMBER, BUILDING 


Honolulu, T. H. 


G. IRWIN & CO. 


Fort Street, Honolulu 
SUGAR FACTORS 


AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 
Agents for the Oceanic Steamship Co. 
W. W. AHANA & Cae EED: 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 


P. O, Box 986. Telephone Blue 2741 
62 King Street 


CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 


HENRY H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect Em- 
balming School of San Francisco, Cal., 
also of The Renouard Training School 
for Embalmers of New York. And a 
Licensed Embalmer for the State of 
New York, also a member of the State 
Funeral Directors Association of Cali- 
fornia. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. 


| Chairs to Rent. 
LOVE BUILDING 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Telephones: Office Main 64. Res. cor. 
| Richards and Beretania, Blue 3561. 
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ALEC 
Des, the title’s true as plain, 
Sunshine filtered thro’ our rain, 
Or raindrops with a beart of fire. 
Think pou’re wet—ypou’re really drier 
Than when you felt the merry spatter 


This side the road—not that—what matter? 


Ob—griefs that love bas filtered through, 


Tell me,—are they griefs to pou? 


Written for The Friend by 


Li 
LIA ioe 


Fai 


MARY DILLINGHAM FREAR. 


cE 


POREISH ED BYelnEe BOARD OF THE 


wt Hawaiian Evangelical Association 


THE FRIEND. 


AAW AIL iN TRUST <0, 


LIMITED 


THE FRIEND, 


Is published the first week of each sHonthe 


So § 
Fi Moe TF in Honolulu; T. H., at the Hawaiian Board 
ire, grin, le Book Room: Con *Ated ond [Merchant 
and Accident Sts. Subscription price, $1.50 per year. 
Insurance, 5 


SURETY ON BONDS 


Plate Glass, Employers’ Liability, 
and Burglary Insurance. 


923 Fort Street, Safe Deposit 
Building. 


All. business letters should be addressed 
and all M. O.’s and checks should be made 
out to 

THEODORE RICHARDS, 


Business Manager of The Friend. 
P. O. Box 489. 


All communications of a literary character 


OBLEGEIHILES: 


The magnificent residence trace of 


should be addressed to DOREMUS SCUDDER, 
the Oahu College. 


MANAGING EpiTtor oF THE FRIEND, 
cor. Alakea & Merchant Sts., Honolulu, T, H 


and must reach the Board Rooms by the Bie of | 
the month 


COOL CLIMATE, SPLENDID VIEW 


The cheapest and most desirable lots of- THE Boarp oF EpITors: 
fered for sale on the eas.ct terms: one-third 


ccoOk Ate Doremus Scudder, Managing Editor. 
cash, one-third in one year, one-third in two 


Sereno E. Bishop, D. D. 


years. Interest at 6 per cent. Oriamnel Ge GUlek 
Theodore Richards. 
Frank S. Scudder. 
For information as to. building require- Edward W. Thwing. 
William D. Westervelt. 
ments, etc., apply to 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawatt, as second 
class matter, under act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


TRUSTEES OF OAHU COLLEGE, 
404 Judd Building. 


Honolulu Hawaiian Islands. 


HAVE YOU READ 


«>. rea MON G, Woolley’s — 


BOOKS 


~ 


AHU COLLEGt. 

(Arthur F. Griffiths, 
and 

PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


(Samuel Pingree French, A. B., Principal.) 
Offer complete 


We have them 
The Christian Citizen 


College preparatory work, 
together with special 
Commercial, 

2 vols at 75c 


Music, and 


Art courses. 


Civilization by Faith $ .50 

For Catalogues, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, As Somer, Seg 04 2 Caee 
Business Agent, South Sea Letters - - 1.50 


Oahu College, 


Honolulu, H. T. 


J Seen WATIAN- BOARD. BOOK ROOMS, 


E. HERRICK BROWN, Mg’r. 
909 Alakea Street, Honolulu T. H. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Fort Street. - - - Boston Building. 


Bisvor & COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account sub- 
ject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, Fire 
and Marine business on most favorable terms, 
in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Co., Ltd. 


STOCKS, BONDS 
AND ISLAND 
SECURIT Piss 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 


F. WICHMAN, & CO., LTD. 
Manufacturing Optician, 
Jeweler and Silversmith. 


Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass, 
Leather Goods, Etc. 


Honolulu - Hawaiian Islands 


GASTLE & COOKE, Dim 


Shipping and Commission Merchants, Sugar 


Factor and General Insurance Agent. 


REPRESENTING 
Ewa Plantation Company. 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company. 
WaiMea Sugar Mill Company. 
Apekaa Sugar Company Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. PineapPle Co. Ltd. 
Wahiawa Wahiawa Company Ltd. 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis. 
Blake Steam Pumps. 
Marsh Steam Pumps 
American Steam Pnmp Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals. 
Baldwin's Automatic Juice Weigher. 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers. 
Demings SuPerheaters. 
Green’s Fuel Economizers. 


Planters Line Shipping Co 
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Matson Navigation Co. 


Etna Insurance Company, 
Citizens Insurance Co. (H@rtford Fire.) 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. (Marine Dept. 
Nationol Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underw?iters of the Pheonix of 
Ha!tford. 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


EORGE J, AUGUR, Mabe 
HOMOEPATHIC PRACTITIONER. 


Residence, 435 Beretania St.; Office, 431 
Beretania St. Tel. 1851 Blue. 


Office Hours:—r1o to 12 a. m., 3 to 4 and 7 
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NEWSPAPER WEST OF THE ROCKIES. 


YOL. LXV 


HONOLULU, H. T., MAY, 1908 


No. 5 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT 


From March 20- April 20, 1908. 


RECEIPTS. 
ON, 1B, (Co LES en $ 58.60 
SEP AMCLGO Ue, css cychs; spoiisie:(aveovcue isije.8 cer e0' 60.00 
Hcuresuromall WOrk oo. ccc cae we ele 150.00 
HIRE cic aids) le bo Meldacleccte ees 122.75 
Hawai General Fund............4. 27.00 
AREA ME HMMS Vato c:/cieo ys (ajay « ain, psy. eisie: @ sejeuepee 103.15 
ViewaliGe! Thi Se eee rar 1,685.00 
UCRO WVIOLIS 2.0 ee ee et ete es 98.00 
iruetmereneral Pund ...¢6...0.8 00% 1,000.00 
Mismieeremeral Mund) ...ckes.see ae 102.00 
Minceeaute MINStItUte .... dew ds wis ed ane 2,585.00 
Ministerial Relief Fund ........... 165.00 
Molokai General Fund ............. 9.00 
OapuyGeneral Fund ../...25...054% 2,700.85 
COTINC EMI EPODSO 5 Fis.0 s sfals eis cso cueie ote vale 25.00 
MTV IDS AVON. 6,6 ald c.0-c.+ ocsiersidhe elore ore 110.00 


Portuguese Wilrk 
The Tomo 


EXPENDITURES. 
Ohimese Work ........+... $ 80.50 
RO AIERUOR Tents i cre coalesce siete’ ¢ 931.00 $1,020.50 
Mdwcatronal WOrk oso .cc8c es wees 10.00 


imesh Work... ...0..0455 $ 7.50 
PETES tehct lo(eie's! alely o 34% 701.00 708.50 
LEELESNG! 5 6 Lae ean ne ieee 4.50 

awatian Work oo... ees $ 80.50 
276.75 357.25 
INMUCIPESH Glo deer Gi Ine eich een cae 86.34 
Japanese House Rentals, etc...... 35.50 
coe 116.05 


Japanese Traveling Expenses 


Japanese Work :........5- $ 18.00 
; 954.50 972.50 
Mid-Pacifie Institute ...........+« 2,360.00 
OimiGe, WXpPeNnse .....5..06 $345.75 
Siullevgigs! ~ ie Salas eaoeaea ea 484.00 829.75 
Rea OMEISSTON | .\. 5. oes esac eee we 93.00 
Portuguese Work—Salaries ....... 258.00 
TEhay UNO OT 3) aoe een ae 31.00 
Waiakea Settlement ............. 10,00 
RUPERT OT circs ea, 2, 0's 0 6 + de a eee s ways 50.00 
GEPOOL OMA Me cs oss. ss ebs eels sees 3 1.60 
$6,944.49 
xcessrot receipts .......0....5 2,129.36 
. $9,073.85 
Overdraft at the Bank........... $1,391.27. 
My DLO. <j). 2 eves oe cease = $6,000.00 
TR: 


Latest Recruits. 


Kahului Union Church is happy in the 
acceptance of its call by Rev. Theodore 
A. Waltrip of Phoenix, N. Y., who ex- 
| pects to be at work before the middle of 
this month. Maui now has but one un- 
filled place with an outstanding invita- 
tion, Lahaina, for which Rev. Frank W. 
Dean is being sought. When this post is 
occupied there will remain only Molokai 
and Hana to be provided with missionary 
leadership in order to complete our or- 
ganization in this central island group. 
Meantime Kohala is rejoicing with joy 
unspeakable over the glad tidings that 
Rev. John F. Cowan, D.D., has decided 
to become pastor of its Union Church. 
Dr. Cowan has for some years been one 
of the editors of the Christian Endeavor 
World, and before that served on the 
staff of the Christian Herald. He is the 
author of a fine book on the Prayer Meet- 
ing. Called to an important church in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., recently, he was about 
to. go there when a severe attack of 
grippe prostrated him and after recovery 
his physicians advised a change to a 
warmer clime. His health is good, but 
does not promise immunity from colds 
on the Mainland, hence Hawaii is able to 
secure so well known and successful a 
Christian leader. Kohala is to be heartily 
congratulated. In its joy, the church 
has expended $400 in thoroughly over- 
hauling the parsonage and putting in up- 
to-date improvements. We hope to pre- 
sent a sketch of Dr. Cowan later on. 
Meantime Central Union Church has 
called Rev. Amos A. Ebersole to become 
assistant pastor and he has accepted to 
begin sometime in July. Mr. Ebersole 
has ‘had a very varied experience and 
comes with unusual commendations. THE 
FRIEND will have more to say of him next 
month. Altogether 1907-8 promises to 
prove the banner year in’ strengthening 
our organization throughout the Islands 
by bringing in new life from without. 
The complete roll to date includes Rev. 
Messrs. John P. Erdman, Frank S. Scud- 


—|der, William B. Oleson, Theodore A. 


Waltrip, John F. Cowan, D.D., Henry P. 
Judd and Amos A. Ebersole. When this 
combination plus what may be called “the 
Old Guard” (tho most of it is old neither 
in years nor in length of service on this 
field) gets fairly to work things ought 
“to hum” throughout the Territory. 


Shared By All. 


A wave of sympathetic sorrow swept 
over the entire Christian eommunity on 
receipt of the sad tidings that Hilo Union 
parsonage had been destroyed by fire and 
the youngest child of Rev. and Mrs. 
Curtis S. Shields had lost its life in the 
burned building. Both parents were ab- 
sent at a missionary meeting, the servant 
was at work outside, when the fire start- 
ed. By the time it was discovered it was 
too late to reach the second floor where 
the four-months-old babe was sleeping. 
The building, furniture and the private 
effects of the family, including library 
and literary accumulations, were a total 
loss. The two elder children were saved. 


| When the body of the babe was found it 


appeared as tho asleep in its crib, suffo- 
cated but not burned, the fall of the iron 
roof having protected it. From all over 
the Islands messages of sympathy have 
gone to the sorrowing parents and un- 
ceasing prayer for divine strength and 
consolation is being offered on their be- 
half. Mr. and Mrs. Shields have come 
to occupy a large place in the affections 
of Christian people throughout the 
Territory. Their faithful, self-denying 
labor, the noble spirit animating their 
ministry and its solid enduring success 
have been a joy to their fellow work- 
ers. Their bereavement falls upon all 
with the weight of a common sorrow. 


Fleet Entertainment. 


Definite announcement is made that the 
Fleet will arrive in Honolulu July 16 and 
remain seven days. Acting Governor 
Mott-Smith has been very active in pro- 
moting the formation of Committees on 
Ways and Means, Entertainment, Sports, 
Decorations, Reception, Arbitration, In- 
formation, Clubs and Fraternal Organi« 
zations, Transportation, Hotels and Ac- 
commodations, Commissary, Press and 
At Large. These have set to work with a 
will and promise to prepare such a recep- 
tion as the Fleet has known nowhere else. 
One unfortunate suggestion that beer 
should be included under the head of 
“soft drinks” as a part of the liquid re- 
freshments to be furnished the men looms 
big with the threat of possible trouble. 
If beer is injected into the program of 
public entertainment in the face of Ad- 
miral Thomas’ request that no intoxicat- 
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ing liquors be furnished the men of the 
fleet, it will prove a bigger source of dis- 
cord than the famous apple of Greek) 
mythology. What Honolulu can do, and 
we believe will do, is to give the Fleet an, 
honorable, clean, twentieth-century re- 
ception that will be a credit to herself, the 
Territory and the Nation. The way we' 
treat the Fleet will prove our best promo- 
tion trump card. A healthy, happy time, 
full of innocent fun, in entire keeping 


United States because of the presence 
therein of calicylic acid as a preservative, 
has been issued is good news. If this 
Order be rigorously caried out it will be 
possible to test the effect of the with- 
drawal of this beverage upon the Japan- 
ese field hands throughout the Territory. 


hue and cry they will effect anything 
they may be trusted to squeal as noisily 
as possible. But if the purveyors of pub- 


with our ideal climate and unique out-| lic opinion among them realize the inevit- 


door exercises will do more for this Ter- 
ritory than afly other one possible scheme 
for attracting favotable mainland com- 
ment. 


ADMIRAL THOMAS’ RE- 


QUEST. 


“T wish that you would convey 
my request to the people of Cali- 
fornia that as far as may be pos- 
sible they refrain from furnishing 
the men of the fleet with intoxi- 
cating liquors. I would consider | 
it a personal favor if they would 
do so. 

“It is nearly always the case 
when our men reach a home port 
that some of the people are in- 
clined to offer them liquor. Many 
consider it a part of the entertain- 
ment, and perhaps it is, but it 
works a bad end. The men are 
thus inclined to drink, and drink 
too much. 

“On board the ships liquor is 
prohibited and the men are unac- 
customed to its use. When they 
get ashore, there is no such re- 
straint. On the way around South 
America the fleet has made an en- 
viable record for good conduct 
ashore. It would be exceedingly 
regrettable, if upon reaching the 
United States again, this good 
reputation should be dimmed. 

“T appreciate that most people 
have the best motives only in of- 
fering liquor to the enlisted men, 
but it would be better for the men 
and the navy in general if it were 


not done. I sincerely trust that 


it will not be.” 


What will Honolulu do with this 
request? 


Sake Barred. 
The tidings that a Federal Order, pro- 


ableness of Uncle Sam’s decrees and pass 
the word along “‘shikata ga nai,’ the 
Japanese community will settle down as 
quietly as a Mrs. Winslow-syruped baby. 
It will be interesting to see which of 
these courses will eventuate. THE 
| FRIEND makes no prophesies concerning 
so unfathomable an unknown quantity as 
how Japanese will act in a given case. 
It is possible that this Order and the ef- 
fect it causes here may prove our strong- 
}est argument in favor of Congressional 
prohibition of the liquor traffic in Terri- 
tories. Whatever the outcome the Order 
is grist to the Temperance Mill. 


After Mr. Woolley What. 


Hon. and Mrs. John G. Wooley left 
for their home in Chicago Tuesday, 
April 21, on the Hiloman. We shall 
miss them. What we think of Mr. 
Woolley here has already been fully ex- 
pressed and is reéchoed in the action of 
the Anti-Saloon League quoted on an- 
other page. Our fight will always be 
different and easier because of his resi- 
dence and work among us. THE FRIEND 
has been greatly indebted to him for the 
splendid series of Range Lights and ex- 
pects from time to time to receive letters 
that will keep our readers in close touch 
with mainland progress in the anti-saloon 
movement. Meantime the local League 
is planning carefully its campaign and 
hopes soon to be able to take the public 
into full confidence. 


A Great Ally. 


Our contemporary, The Advertiser, is 
proving itself one of the strongest single 
forces on behalf of Temperance which 
these Islands have ever known. With 
no reform axe to grind, maintaining its 
thorough independence as an_ honest 
critic of Anti-Saloon Leagues and allied 
propagandists, devoted to the Public 
weal and intent upon reflecting all great 
modern movements it has opened its 
columns to let in the light upon the liquor 
question, to give the latest information 
upon the progress of the fight and to 
take high editorial ground with reference 
to the controversy. The fact is that in 
the Advertiser Honolulu has a paper 


If these laborers think that by raising a) 


will not let special interests divert it 
from this purpose. Hence its tremendous 
influence upon public opinion. Evil doers 
in the community hate it and fear it. 
One of the strongest bits of anti-saloon 
writing, outside of some of its editorials, 
which we have seen in a long time was 
the article by Frederick J. Haskins in the 
issue of April 9. The truth is the 
economic argument is surely converting 
the business interests of the world and 
the saloon and brewery must go. It will 
take time, the brewery may print its 
specious arguments by the millions, but 
the drink-weakened man and the drink- 
weakened cause have got to go to the 
wall as surely as nature’s laws work. 
The drinker is not the fittest man in 
athletics, in business ability, in industrial 
reliability, as a soldier or a skilled worker 
or a dependable citizen. His brain and 
muscles are clogged with poison and in 
the long run he cannot compete. Civili- 
zation is becoming more and more 
strenuous, the man or the race that soaks 
itself in alcohol or debauches itself in vice 
is a weakling and cannot stand the pace. 
The Advertiser constantly is showing 
this more clearly and in more striking 
and popular form. All honor to its pub- 
lic spirit and to its adherence to the com- 
mon weal. 


Vileness Abated. 


That abominable blot upon Honolulu’s 
fair name, lwilei, was extinguished by 
Col. Iaukea on April 7. May it never be 
rephoenixed! It is proposed by the 
forces which worked for its annihilation 
to organize a campaign of watchfulness 
to supplement and assist the Police De- 
partment and guard against the, evils 
prophesied as certain to follow the cleans- 
ing of the pestiferous hole. The work 
will be a quiet one. It will endeavor to 
safeguard the interests of the homes of 
the city. A noiseless campaign of educa- 
tion similar to that being carried on by 
2000 of Chicago’s leading physicians in 
that metropolis, and by the like society 
in New York will be maintained. In 
this campaign it is to be hoped that Ho- 
nolulu’s physicians will bear a like honor- 
able part. Meantime Col. laukea reports 
that since closing Iwilei a number of the 
objectionable characters there have left 
town, that the city is quieter, that it is 
easier to manage the transport boys and 
that there has been decided improvement 
all along the line. Good work ! ! 


An Ideal Appointment, 


On April 13 Governor Frear appointed 
Dr. L. E. Cofer President of the Board 
of Health. This ended the agitation 
over the incumbency of this position with 


hibiting the importation of sake into the; whose aim it is to tell the truth and which|a suddenness that was as startling as it 


Ms 


‘ 


pr 


was welcome. Everyone recognized the 
eminent wisdom of the choice. Dr. Cofer 
is a public servant of wide reputation. 
His appointment is a formal recognition 
by our Governor and the Federal au- 
thorities, who gave him permission to ac- 
cept the position, that the office is of na- 
tional importance. Hawaii's Board of 
Health bears a heavy responsibility be- 
cause Honolulu is one of the country’s 
great gateways. To keep these Islands 
free from propagatable disease and pesti- 
lence is a task of the first moment to 
the entire Nation. The appointment of 
Dr. Cofer is a guarantee that all the re- 
sources of modern science will be mar- 
shalled in this undertaking. Dr. Cofer 
has shown the highest public spirit in 
the manner of his acceptance of this re- 
sponsibility. The Nation, as well as our 
Territory, is to be congratulated upon 
having at such a post so devoted and 
able a public servant. 


A Good Move. 


Announcement is made that funds 
have been subscribed to bring the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs to Hawaii to 
see and study conditions on the ground. 
This is an excellent step. The Territory 
can learn a lesson from its most distin- 
guished product, General Armstrong. 
For years Hampton has received from 
the Federal Government a substantial ap- 
propriation. In almost every Congress 
the threat of the withdrawal of 
this aid has been heard with ominous 
force, but when voting’ time has come, the 
money has been granted. The reason for 
this quiet change lay in the simple pro- 
cedure of conversion through personal 
inspection. Every Lincoln Day a group 
of Senators and Congressmen find them- 
selves allured with a grace impossible of 
resistance to Hampton and after the day 
is ended, they are numbered among 
the friends of that wonderful in- 
stitution. Hampton is the real thing and 
therefore all it has to do to convince men 
is to get them on the ground. Hawaii 
also is the real thing. It can get all it 
wants, so far as these wants are honestly 
justifiable, by bringing the men who 
guide the nation here to see for them- 
selves. Armstrong was not only one of 
the best and noblest men America has 
produced, he was also one of the longest 
headed. 


Chinese Agitation. 

The local movement to agitate against 
Chinese exclusion is a very wise one. We 
shall soon have a considerable body of 
Chinese and Japanese citizens. Let them 
consolidate on the question of diserimi- 
nating against Asiatics, form a Justice to 
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Asia League, embrace all other Ameri- 


cans who think with them, carry their or- | 


ganization to the mainland and extend it 
slowly but steadily, using money and 
brains to enlarge their propaganda, bind 


down every candidate who will not vote 
to. put Asiatics on the same basis with all 
other races and they will surely win. In 
America votes count. Votes are massed 
by agitation. Eternal justice is on the 
side of this movement. Therefore it 
must prevail. It will take time. It will 
cost work, but it is an entrancing cam- 
paign. Whenever a Congressional dele- 
gation or a national legislator visits Ha- 
waii, let this Justice to Asia League get 
in its fine work. God speed the under- 
taking. 


Easter Sunday. 


The weather was ideal and the car sys- 
tem was thoroughly disorganized by acci- 
dent. This gave the people a chance to 
stir themselves. They did. It is to be 
doubted whether Honolulu ever saw 
more people out at the Church services. 
All reported large audiences. Central 
Union was crowded to the doors with 
people standing at all three services. The 
day opened with a united rally of all 
Congregational Sunday Schools. The 
exercises were very interesting and the 
program carried out with unusual 
smoothness and grace. The service at 
morning and evening worship was most 
inspiring. At St. Andrew’s the enlarged 
audience room was used and an offering 
of more than $6,000 for payment of the 
debt rejoiced every heart. 


AMEOST OPPORTUNITY. 


The letter of Mr. Ed. Towse in the 
Bulletin of April to in regard to in- 
structing delegates to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention was good politics and 
sound common sense. To not a few of 
Hawaii’s staunchest friends the refusal 
of the Territorial Republican Convention 
to instruct its delegates to vote for Mr. 
Taft and to accompany this action with a 
dignified word of explanation was to lose 
a rare opportunity. There was chance 
for a stroke of real statesmanship. 

Hawaii occupies at this juncture a 
place of peculiar conspicuousness. The 
whole Nation is awakening to a convic- 
tion of the vast importance of the Pacific. 
Some of us who lived thru the Spanish 
war while residing far from the western 
mainland coast will never forget the birth 
of the Nation after the battle of Manila 
into the consciousness that hereafter the 


/ With the deeper thought of th 


western hemisphere could not and must 
not limit its sphere of influence, that 
America was now a World Power in a 
new sense. It seemed’ as tho the entire 


'people had passed thru a mighty trans- 
together a body of voters pledged to| 


formation in a moment, comparable only 
to a conversion of the Pauline type in 
an individual. It was one of the great 
experiences of our Nation, well worth 
living to witness and to share. 


Something of the same sort is transpir- 
ing now, only in a more leisurely and 
less spectacular fashion and the people 
of the Union are beginning to see that 
the Pacific is to be the ocean of the future. 
Hence a voicé from the Pacific calling 
definite attention to this world movement 
which is shifting human interest so 
fundamentally would fall into harmony 
e Nation 


and meet respectful hearing. 


Among all the candidates of both 
parties for nomination to the Presidency 
there is one and only one who knows at 
first hand the problem of the Pacific, only 
one who has fitted himself to deal with 
the questions vital to both Asia and 
America which are sure to emerge into 
first prominence during the next few 
years, only one in whom the people of 
the Union can have abiding confidence as 
a safe leader in the disposal of the Philip- 
pines, even as he is the only one who has 
a definite workable policy for the Pacific 
and that one is William H. Taft. 


There is every reason, therefore, in 
large statesmanship why Hawaii should 
have endorsed Mr. Taft and should have 
told its reason for so doing. This reason 
could have been framed in terms of hon- 
est respect for the other candidates on 
the ground that Mr. Taft had enjoyed 
opportunities thru the exigencies of pub- 
lic service that had been denied to the 
other statesmen, all of them good men, 
who have been proposed for the nomina- 
tion. The fact that in the past there has 
been some friction between Mr. Taft and 
representatives of a number of our Island 
interests would only have enhanced the 
value of an endorsement of his candi- 
dacy upon sttch statesmanlike grounds. 
There would have been no suspicion of 
currying favor. The action would have 
been honorable to him, to ourselves and 
to the Nation. It would have command- 
ed respect and would have - carried 
weight. 


As it is Hawaii's Republican Party has 
adopted the tole of the chicken with open 
mouth, ready to run after anyone that 
will drop corn its way. We are an en- 
tirely negligible quantity and must re- 
main such unless the votes chance to run 
so close that our two will turn the scale. 


Dis 
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“Without debt.” 


tidings” was what he said. 


Ass to our Island debt in this matter of “good tidings” we have a big charge’ 
We may not have to go out of our own families to find “Greeks.” 
How would our own children pass as “GreekKs,’—whose future will be deter- 
mined largely by the way we meet our debts? 
For “Barbarians” (no disparagement intended—the difference lies in prive- 
legesywe have the laborers on our plantations. 
into our laps the biggest harvest in our history. 
Do we owe them nothing---we Christians? 
Paul added “‘as much as in me is, I am ready to bring ‘ good tidings. 


against us. 


There is an amountofabout three thousand dollars as yet unprovided for;— 
that is beyond our expectations from regular givers. 


Looked at another way, the Apostle Paul could not say it. 
On the contrary “I am DEBTOR both to GreeKs and Barbarians’’—for “good 


This year they are pouring 


ee 
“WITHOUT DEBT”’ 


It sounds well It looKs well on our printed report. The Hawaiian Board 
wants to be able to say it this year and there are about fifteen days of our 
year (to May 15,) left in which to qualify. 

Ghe CONDITION was recently stated in a letter to our supporters, 
we need is that every one give as much as he did last year ‘‘and a little more” 
to make up for shrinkage in unexpected quarters.” 
appeared already and “the little more” too (in some cases) and we are very 


‘ What 
The “shrinkage” has 


PIF 


A LEADER PROMOTED. 


Rey. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., 
LL.D., president of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, and twice Has- 
kell Lecturer in India, died at his home 
March 25, after a surgical operation, 


performed as a forlorn hope to save his! 


fie Dre SElalil whom wasea icolsim not 
Mrs. A. Brancis Judd and Mrs. J. H.| 
Pratt of this city, was one of the most | 
distinguished Christian leaders in the | 
Untied States. He was a graduate Of | 
Williams College, had Stadied two 
years in Union Seminary and had sup- 


plemented his course by further re-|j 
search in England and Scotland. After | 


a two 
INE Yin 
byterian Church in Brooklyn, where he 
remained until eleven years ago when 
he was chosen President of Union 
Seminary. 


years’ pastorate in Newburg, 


This institution at once entered upon a 
new career of enlarged influence. Dr. 
Hall affiliated it to Columbia University 
and broadened its scope so as almost to 


warrant for it the title of a Theological | 


University. It is now, perhaps, the fore- 
most institute of its kind in the United 
States and in its new home in upper New 


he was called to the First Press| 


ening career. 
Dr. Hall’s most conspicuous contribu- 


along the line of missions. Here he merit- 
led the name of ‘Christian Statesman”’ 
| given him by a number of his leading as- 
|sociates. Twice he traveled extensively 
through India and the Far East on the 
| Haskell Foundation, each time making a 
;most profound impression upon non- 
| Christian circles. More than any other 
| man in this generation he was influential 
‘in bringing the religious leaders of India 
| into sy ‘apathy Ww ith the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. The story of his two campaigns 
is one of deepest interest. He stood for 
the new movement in Christian missions 
which approaches the other great re- 
ligions and those who hold them as Paul 
did the Athenians. 


Dr. Hall was also a regular lecturer at 
Vanderbilt and Harvard universities. He 
is the author of a number of works, in- 
cluding “Christian Belief Interpreted by 
Christian Experience,” “Redeemed Life 
| After Death,” “Universal Elements of 
\the Christian Religion,” ‘Christ and the 
Human Race,”: “The Witness of the 
Oriental Consciousness to Jesus Christ.” 
He was honored with degrees of D.D., by 
New York University, Harvard, Yale 


| 
York seems destined to a constantly wid- | and Union, to which the latter added 


bag BN 
On his return from his last trip to 


tion to the larger movement of his age was! India about a year ago Dr. Hall expected 


to stop over in Honolulu and speak here. 
But the disease from which he finally 
died had already fastened upon him and 
he was unable even to leave the steamer 
while in port. 

Here in this meeting place of East and 
West where Buddhism and Christianity 
jostle one another the spirit which Dr. 
Hall exhibited is no new thing, wherefor 
all the more we delight to honor the 
memory of one who so nobly championed 
it. The deep fervor of his personal faith 
and his uncompromising loyalty to Jesus 
Christ were most touchingly set forth in 
the words which he dictated just before 
his death to his fellow teachers and his 
students in the seminary: “I have indi- 
cated what shall be said and sung today 
because my one great longing is for the 
joy of witnessing in death, as I have 


; tried to witness in life, to my adoration 


and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, my 
Lord and my God, in whom I rest se- 
curely for salvation, pardon and peace. 
I lie among my friends. They love me. 
I love them.” 


At the funeral these words took the 
place of eulogy. 
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SOUTH SEA JOTTINGS. 


From Miss Jennie Olin. 
Kusaie, Caroline Islands, 


Jan. 7, 1908. 


“You ask me to suggest a way of 
sending money or things down here. 
I will take you at your word, and tell 
you just what I want. It is nothing 
very small, nor very cheap, and I have 
no idea of asking you for it, unless you 
can get Rockefeller or Carnegie to give 
Vouea check for it. “But I want a 
printing press the very most of any- 
thing. During the course of a year I 
do a good deal of translating for our 
school and for the Kusaien Sunday 
School. Most of my work is only of 
temporary value, because we have no 
press. If I had a small press I could 
make much better use of my time, the 
time spent in translating. I am trans- 
lating a small book into Kusaien, but 
if it has to be sent to America to be 
printed it will cost a good deal. If I 
printed it here, by selling it, I could get 
back part of what I paid for the press. 
I sent for a catalogue some time since, 
and it came by last mail. There is a 
small press that would do the work I 
want, costing $40, and with type and 
printing outfit, $75. Adding another 
$25 for paper and bookbinding mate- 
rial, $100 would set me up ready for 
business. I really think I will send in 
an order for it in April, when we are to 
send in our provision and clothing or- 
ders. Then it will get here some time 
in December, I think. Now, if you 
really wish to give me something, send 
any sum of money to the American 
Board at Boston, for me, and I will use 
it to help pay for the press. [I intend 
to send a box of things home and see if 
some one can’t dispose of them for me, 
~ and that will help some. For of course 
I can not afford to do it ail out of my 
salary, that is only enough to live on. 

“We are no nearer getting our new 
school building than we were when last 
I wrote you. But I am no longer sleep- 
‘ing on the veranda. For about three 
months now I have had a room all my 
own. It is nearly 12xIo feet, and is a 
haven to which I can flee and shut the 
door, once in a while. Only the time 
can be but brief, for there are too many 
things to do and to look after, to stay 
very long. We had Mr. Channon’s 
kitchen pulled down, and used the lum- 
ber to put up an addition, part of which 
is my room. We are having a very 
rainy season at present, and night after 
night I have to get up and mop up wa- 
ter for our native carpenters do not 
know how to put things together tight, 


and a driving rain comes in all around 
the windows. 
the time, even on Kusaie and a room is 
certainly a luxury. 

We had.a very quiet Christmas, all 
by ourselves. The Kusaiens celebrated 
at Lelu, and we sent them some things 
from here, but did not see our way 
clear to have them here, nor to go 
around there. We ourselves had our 
festivities on Christmas eve, the girls 
seemingly enjoying their simple gifts 
just as much as they would have larger 
and more expensive ones. For our 
feast Christmas Day we had an ox kill- 
ed, The man killed and dressed it on 
Christmas eve, and took one-quarter 
(we gave it, of course) for his trouble. 
The rest of the beast hung in our 
canoe house until early the next morn- 
ing, when I took some of the girls, a 
knife and an axe, and went down and 
cut itup. The man who killed it, and 
our two boys, had all gone to Lelu dur- 
ing the night, and there was no one on 
this side of the island except Miss Wil- 
son and me, with the girls. So you see 
it was a work of necessity. I cut it 
up in pieces small enough for the girls 
to carry up the hill, then Miss Wilson 
had to take care of it up there. My 
arm was lame for a week afterwards. 
But I think I know where to get a good 
cut of beef, having learned by experi- 
ence,” 


FROM MAUI. 


The first death in the rank of Maui 


workers since the Board’s agent began! 


his work on Maui, occurred in Wailuku 
in the early morning of April 14th. Mr. 
Ting Ah Lin, at the age of sixty-three, 
passed away after a sickness of about 
three weeks. Everything possible had 
been done for him, but a deep-seated dis- 
ease and enfeebled health told against 
him. 

Mr. Ting’s father professed Christian- 
ity before he died, and the young man 
followed his father’s example soon after, 
being the first of the family to do so. He 
completed a course of study in the German 
Mission at Canton, China, and at the 
early age of seventeen began evangelistic 
work. In this labor of love he has been 
constantly engaged even though for 
many years he was a contract laborer on 
the Kohala plantation, and after coming 
to Maui was engaged in business first at 
Paia and then at Wailuku. In 1890 the 
Hawaiian Board rewarded his faithful- 
ness by giving him enough of a monthly 
allowance so that he could devote all of 
his time to evangelistic work among his 
countrymen. Miss Charlotte L. Turner, 
with whom he has been associated in 
work for the Chinese for the last twenty- 


But it does not rain all | 


five years both in Kohala and on Maui, 
says that she never knew Mr. Ting to 
neglect one of his people. He has been 
one of the most devoted of pastors, and a 
remarkable man in his loving tact and 
helpful spirit. 

Through his efforts work among the 
Chinese was first begun in Kula, Maui, 
and he raised the money for the Chinese 
church and school in that locality. He 
was also the person under Miss Turner’s 
direction who collected such large sums 
for the Wailuku Chinese church and par- 
sonage. 

The funeral service was largely attend- 
ed by Chinese and towns-people. Seldom 
do twenty-five hacks in Wailuku follow 
a body to the grave. 

Mr. Ting leaves a wife and eight chil- 
dren, all of whom are an honor to their 
parents. The eldest son is the well 
known clerk in the Baldwin National 
Bank of Kahului. 


The work on Maui has made steady 
progress during the last three months. 
Ulupalakua Church has been dedicated, 
eight hundred dollars for which was 
raised by the Hawaiian people in that 
district. At the time of dedication four- 
teen charter members formed the new 
church. The Wailuku Kaahumanu 
Church has paid off two-thirds of the 
debt of over $500; Hale Aloha, in La- 
haina, has been completed at a cost of 
about $2,000, and Union Church, in Wai- 
luku, has made decided improvements in 
the shape of new doors, a repaired base- 
ment which is to be used for a primary 
Sunday School room for white and Ha- 
waiian children. The introduction of the 
Pilgrim Responsive Readings—the gift 
of the Women’s Aid Society—has great- 
ly improved the services of the church. 
Weekly offering envelopes have aided in 
bringing in regular contributions. Some 
discouraging reports were unfortunately 
circulated in Honolulu concerning the 
work of the church, but never in the brief 
history of the last three years have the 
audiences been more steady, and the 
financial and spiritual side of the church 
in a more flourishing condition. Two 
new members were received at the last 
communion. 


At Lahaina the beautiful lot recently 
given by Mrs. Abbie K. Campbell-Parker 
has been put into splendid shape as a 
public park, and the work on the parson- 
vge begun, so that all may be in readiness 
for the coming of the new pastor, who is 
to work with our Rev. D. W. K. White 
on that side of Maui. 

The work of all our churches is stead- 
ily progressing. There is large sympathy 
and hearty cooperation among all our 
workers. R, B, Dopce, 
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EXPERT OPINION UPON MR. 
WOOLLEY. 


The Anti-Saloon League assembled 
in executive session on April 20 and 


unanimously adopted with enthusiasm | 


the following minute, which speaks for 
itself: 

In bidding farewell to Hon. John G. 
Woolley, its superintendent since 
August, 1907, the Anti-Saloon League 
of Hawaii hereby expresses its deep 
appreciation of the remarkable work 
accomplished by him during the few 
months he has been with us. Coming 
to these islands in ignorance of the 
peculiar conditions existing here, Mr. 
Woolley set about his campaign in the 
quietest fashion, rapidly acquainted 
himself with the situation and disap- 
pointed both the opponents of temper- 
ance and the lukewarm good people by 
making no mistakes, by inaugurating 
no noisy propaganda and by address- 
ing himself to the strategic points. 

With rare tact he codperated with 
the liquor commissioners so helpfully 
that he led them to see the wisdom of 
the policy of not licensing saloons not 
demanded by public opinion, and made 
clear the need of strengthening the 
present law at several points to safe- 
guard the public weal. Inaugurating a 
campaign throughout the public and 
private schools of the Territory, all of 
which, with a few exceptions, he vis- 
ited and addressed, he carried the tem- 
perance question into the homes of the 
people with the result that over six 
thousand children, with the consent of 
their parents, registered themselves 
against alcoholic drinks. This move- 
ment was carried on most quietly, with 
no spectacular features, and, if follow- 
ed up, promises more for temperance 
in the Islands than anything ever be- 
fore attempted. 

By personal intercourse with men, 
Mr. Woolley has won over some not- 
able recruits to the Anti-Saloon forces, 
and his facile pen has had due share 
in causing the pervasive change of sen- 
timent throughout the Territory 
against the liquor curse. His coming 
has marked an epoch in the progress 
of this reform here. His wisdom in not 
doing many things that people expect- 
ed him to do, his unerring insight into 
what the local situation demanded, and 
his making good in supplying the de- 
mand, have rendered his services on be- 
half of social uplift in Hawaii invalu- 
able. 


Our league relinquishes him to the 
mainland with keen regret so far as 
our Islands are concerned, but with 
joyful anticipations of the part he will 
be called upon to play in the larger field 
before him. 


| 


| Mater to teach for two years. 


THEODORE; A: WALTRIP, 


Kahului’s new pastor, who will reach 


his field towards the end of this month, | 


is a young man nearing his prime. He 
took his A. B. at Westfield College, 
Illinois, and his B. D. at the Union 
Biblical Seminary in Dayton, Ohio. 
After graduating from the latter he 


taught three years inva California Aca- 


demy and then returned to his Alma 
He next 
served a four years’ term as pastor at 
Lakewood, N. Y., and then moved to 
Phoenix where he was pastor of the 
Congregational Church for five years. 
He has a wife but no children. Mr. 
and Mrs. Waltrip will sail from San 
Francisco on the Nevadan, May 15. 


CHINESE IN HAWAII ACTIVE. 


ASK FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF LABORERS 
FOR IMPORTANT RICE INDUSTRY 
OF THE ISLANDS. 


The Chinese meeting held in Honolulu 
on April 20, was a remarkable one. The 
subject of the imperative need of a limit- 
ed number of Chinese laborers to prevent 
Hawaii’s important rice industry from 
great loss and possible failure, received 
careful attention. 

The two or three hundred Chinese 
present filled the Chinese United Socie- 
ties hall to overflowing. They mani- 
fested great interest and enthusiasm, and 
yet considered the question in a digni- 
fied and fair-minded spirit. There was 
not the slightest antagonism to America, 
but the most friendly spirit shown in all 
the discussions. The Chinese felt that 
they could trust Congress to treat them 
fairly when conditions were fully under- 
stood. When the facts are known cer- 
tainly Hawaii’s rice industry will not be 
left to go to ruin. Rev. E. W. Thwing 
made the first address. He was followed 
by the Chinese Consul, Mr. Tseng Hai, 
who made a splendid speech and told the 
Chinese that they should all work to- 
gether for this important end. He prom- 
ised to heartily cooperate with them. 


The following resolutions were passed 
unanimously and with much enthusiasm, 
the Chinese Consul promising also to 
send them to the Chinese ambassadcy at 
Washington: 


1. Resolved, That we, the Chinese of 
Hawaii, begin a campaign of informa- 
tion, to furnish the people of the United 
States with real facts as to the Chinese of 
Hawaii. 

2. Resolved, That the important rice 
industry, begun and fostered by Chinese 
toil in these Islands, deserves considera- 
tion and support from the Congress of 
the United States. 


| 3. Resolved, That we use every hon- 


| est effort to secure a limited number of — 
Chinese laborers, and their families, for 


the needful work in Hawaii, that they 
alone can do. 

4. Resolved, That we believe the 
agricultural and commercial interests of 
Hawaii would be advanced by admitting 
,the Chinese under wise restrictions as to 
numbers, and also with restrictions as to 
the use of opium. 

5., Resolved, That a copy of these 
resolutions be given to the Governor of 
Hawaii ,and that we ask him, as a great 
favor, to present them to the President of 
the United States. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed : 

Information—Reyv. Thwing  (chair- 
man), C. K. Ai, Chu Gem, G. Kim Fook 
and Ho Fon. 

Working Committee on China—Yee 
Chim (chairman), Lam Kam Chin. 


JOTTINGS FROM THE KAUAT 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Kauai Association met April 22 
at Lihue and was attended by an almost 
complete representation of the churches, 
Sunday Schools and C. E. societies of 
the Island. 

The various reports indicate a pros- 
perous condition of the churches, there 
being 40 accessions during the past half 
year. 

A well equipped new church building 
at Wanini, in the Hanalei parish, had 
been dedicated during the term. 

Among other matters the following 
created a good deal of interest and dis- 
cussion : 

Hawatian Board Day—A _ resolution 
was passed recommending the adoption 
of one special Sunday in the year as Ha- 
watian Board Sunday on which occasion 
the work of the Hawaiian Board should 
receive the attention of every church in 
the Islands, with a view to informing the 
public in regard to this work and stimu- 
lating general interest in it. This matter 
will be brought to the attention of the 
General Association at Hilo. : 


Permanent Lay Members—A_resolu- 
tion was introduced to add six new names 
under this head to the membership of the 
Association. In the spirited discussion 
which followed it was pointed out that 
the purpose of the Association was to 
represent the churches, each church being 
entitled to representation by pastor and 
one delegate. This kept a practically 
even balance of pastoral and lay mem- 
bers. Already there were six permanent 
lay members in addition to the church 
delegates, to add to those six more would 


increase the lay membership out of all 
proportion to the pastoral membership as 
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there were only six pastors present. 
Furthermore, it was not clear whom these 
permanent lay delegates were going to 
represent. ‘The churches had their own 
elected delegates whom they could con- 
trol. Apparently these lay members 
would represent only themselves and 
would be independent of control, and the 
twelve of them might easily swamp the 
Association. It was wisely decided not 
to add to the present number of such 
members and in future to restrict the 
number. 

A. resolution was then introduced to re- 
move the six now in existence, but this 
was voted down as unwise, retroactive 
legislation. 

There was considerable discussion in 
regard to Mr. Lydgate’s so-called min- 
isters’ school for the instruction of the 
churches. At present it is being held at 
Lihue, Hanapepe and Kilauea. The Ha- 
nalei people value this instruction very 
much and would gladly attend in much 
larger numbers but for the difficulty of 
getting to Kilauea. They pointed out 
that very few attended from Kilauea and 
therefore they requested that the sessions 
of this school be transferred to Hanalei. 
This, however, was strenuously resisted 
by some who came from the other direc- 
tion, especially by one old lady who de- 
clared that she never missed a session, no 
matter what the weather, though she had 
to ride ten miles to it. Finally Mr. Lyd- 
gate solved the problem by offering to 
hold an extra session at Hanalei, a propo- 
sition which met with instant and unani- 
mous favor. - 

A unanimous petition came from the 
Waimea church calling Mr. J. A. Akina 
to the pastorate of that church, which he 
has been serving as a licentiate for some 
months with much acceptance. The call 
was approved by the Association and ar- 
rangements made for his ordination. He 
is a man of a good deal of ability and it 
is hoped that he will prove a valuable 
addition to the ministry. 

Very serious charges were preferred 

against the character of J. K. Apolo, one 
of the lay members of the Association 
and special traveling Secretary of the 
Christian Endeavor Societies. On in- 
vestigation, however, by a special com- 
mittee they were found to be without 
much foundation and he was exonerated 
from blame, though cautioned to avoid 
the appearance of evil. 
_A very enicyable new feature of the 
Association was the special music inter- 
spersed through the meetings, a fea- 
ture which it is hoped may be retained in 
future meetings of this kind. 

At times the discussions became very 
spirited indeed, not to say turbulent, and 
it seemed as though the outcome must 
be bitterness and enmity, but in every 
case peace and unity followed and the in- 
terests of well being were furthered. 


The new Secretary elect, Rev. W. B. 
Oleson, was received by the Association 


with much satisfaction, and unfamiliar | 
as he was with the affairs of our churches | 


he exercised a very salutary influence 
at one or two critical junctures. 


spoke and secured for him the attention 
and approval of the Association. 


KAUAI NOTES. 

The Lihue Church (Foreign) observed 
Holy Week as a week of prayer with 
much interest and inspiration. The ser- 
vices were held in the afternoon mostly 
and were attended by Hawaiians as well 
as whites. On Good Friday there was a 
special service appropriate to the occa- 
sion which was largely attended. 

On Easter Sunday there was a special 
service, largelv musical and responsive, 
including a fine anthem by the choir and 
a very pleasing solo by Mrs. W. H. Rice. 

A special collection was taken for the 
American Board. 

At Koloa there were special Easter 
services, with excellent music by the 
choir and a special collection for the 
American Board. 

The Easter spirit also reached Eleele 
where a similar Easter service was en- 
joyed and a similar collection taken. 


BAS THR CELEBRATIONS, 


Ten Sunday Schools gathered in the 
large auditorium of the Central Union 
Church for their union Easter celebra- 
tion, crowding both the main floor and 
the gallery and many standing in the re- 
maining floor space. For lack of room 
the large schools of Kawaiahao and Ka- 
makapili could not be invited to join, but 
had been requested to be represented by 
delegates. An abundance of lilies and 
asters, ferns, vines and grasses lent their 
loveliness to the occasion. Hymns that 
had been practiced for the occasion for 
several weeks past were rendered in 
unison that was inspiring. A few min- 
utes were allotted to each school to ren- 
der some exercise prepared by its schol- 
ars, and a fitting address was delivered 
bv Mr. B. V. Mitchell, on the nobility of 
the life of sacrifice. 


A flutter of excitement was experi- 
enced in the expectant throng when the 
“Sunshine” song, specially prepared for 
the day, was called for. Many parts of 
the program had been rendered in 
strange tongues, but now in English 
from every part of the building and with 
an enthusiasm akin to the song of the 
Angels, rang out the words, “’Tis sun- 
shine, ’tis sunshine, that makes the world 
so bright,” and the effect was truly thrill- 


ing. 


His) 
rare faculty in the use of illustration) 
served him in good stead whenever he! 


Parting with the song “Till we meet 
again,” the youthful audience gave place 
to an audience scarcely inferior in size, 
of those of larger experience who made 
heaven’s arches ring in praise of the 
Lord of Life. The prettiest touch of all 
was when, all unconscious of the Divine 
love that encomposed them, little ones 
were dedicated in baptism to the service 
of Him who took little children in his 
arms and blessed them, laying his hands 
upon them. 

The Japanese Faster anthem, ‘Yomi- 
gaeri no Uta,” was rendered on the even- 
ing of Easter Sunday in both the Nuuanu 
and the Makiki churches. At the Ma- 
kiki Church service thirty-eight adults 
and two infants were baptized at the 
i Kaster communion service. 


FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
MAKIKI CHURCH. 


The fourth anniversary of the organi- 
zation of the Makiki Church, and the 
second of the erection of its fine church 
edifice, was celebrated on Wednesday 
evening, April 8th. All the sliding doors 
had to be thrown open to accommodate 
the audience, and addresses by Rev. Wm. 
B. Oleson and Consul Saito were en- 
thusiastically received. A special piece 
was rendered by a male choir of fifteen 
voices. 

The Consul spoke eloquently of the 
elemental principles of righteousness 
which exalt a people, and showed that 
while Japan had made praiseworthy and 
remarkable advance in the material 
civilization and wisdom of the West, she 
was incredibly slow in embodying in her 
life the spiritual forces which are the real 
source and power of that civilization. 
Material power and advance is but a 
bauble—a single hole in the bottom of a 
battleship and its power is forever an- 
nihilated ; a single defect in material pro- 
gress and it is undermined ; but the civili- 
zation which is embodied in high spirit- 
ual ideals and has its foundations in eter- 
nal righteousness, has alone the guaranty 
of permanence. 


At the close of the service many gath- 
ered around the pastor, Rev. T. Oku- 
mura, and expressed their congratula- 
tions on the work which has been so 
signally blessed. The church, which be- 
gan four years ago in a small room nine 
feet square with three members, has at 
the date of this anniversary a member- 
ship of 170, two Sunday Schools with 
147 members, and a thoroughly wide- 
awake Christian Endeavor Society. It 
is carrying on a mission in Kakaako and 
in Moiliili and is pushing its activities in 
every direction with a modesty and effi- 
ciency which betoken a deep spiritual life 
) pervading its pastor and people. 
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BY FRANK S. SCUDDER 


The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto Treasure Hid in a Field. 


UCR aac 
THE OAHU ASSOCIATION. 


The Oahu Association, which was in 
session from April 10-14, was an un- 
usually representative gathering of our 
workers, delegates being present from 
the Hawaiian, Portuguese, Japanese and 
Chinese churches. The business of the 
Association was mainly that connected 
with the affairs of the churches as such, 
and the Sunday School and Christian 
Endeavor, but subjects of social reform 
also came in for a good share of atten- 
tion. 

Early in the program the keynote of 
the occasion was struck in a stirring ad- 
dress from the new Secretary of the Ha- 
waiian Board, the Rev. Wm. B. Oleson, 
who in a picturesque style and with 
striking illustrations spoke of the splen- 
did partnership in which we are called 
to participate in winning the world to 
Christ, and how Christ depends upon us 
men to carry out our side of the partner- 
ship into which he has entered with us. 
One of the many telling illustrations of 
the power of cooperation was that of a 
stage party which was stuck in a heavy 


road at the bottom of a hill. The driver 
fastened a rope to the stage and called 
upon all the passengers to lend a hand 
until the hill top was gained, after which 
they might ride again. All cheerfully 
complied and bent their strength to the 
task, the driver pulling in the lead, and 
the stage went spinning up the grade. 
Gradually, however, the driver felt an in- 
creasing burden, progress was slow, and 
at last the stage came toa stop. Turning 
about he found that the travelers, 
wearied of the sport, had dropped back 
one by one and resumed their places in 
the stage. This was a picture of a 
church which leaves all its work to be 
done by its pastor. 

With equally telling illustrations he 
showed how by cooperation watches are 
made, magnificent buildings are reared, | 
and steamers are sent freighted across | 
the seas, and that no task can baffle those 
who are in partnership with God. 


VARIOUS NATIONALITIES IN SEPARATE 


SESSION, 


A distinguishing feature of this Asso- 


ciation was the new plan of separate ses- 
sions for the different races. All met to- 
gether for devotional exercises and for 
the English addresses and _ business 
transactions, but papers on assigned 
topics had been prepared by Hawaiians, 
Chinese and Japanese, each of whom in 
his own tongue delivered his paper in 
separate session before the people of his 
own nationality. Afterwards all met 
again in joint assembly and the principal 
points of the papers and discussion which 
came up in the separate sessions were 
given in English and interpreted so that 
each nationality could get the benefit of 
the wisdom and counsel of the other. 


This plan was put into practice for this 
time, as an experiment, and on a limited 
scale. It proved so satisfactory, how- 
ever, that hereafter the time allotted for 
separate sessions will be considerably in- 
creased. 


Worthy of especial mention was the 
paper by Mr. T. Kajiro, on the subject, 
“The Attitude of our Churches and Peo- 
ple to the Reform Movement.” He had 
made a special investigation of the Japan- 
ese bath houses of Honolulu, and found 
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them sadly in need of reformation. No 
such condition can be found in all Japan 
as exists here and the Japanese are both 
ashamed and aggrieved that such a men- 
ace not only to their own people, but to 
_ the Hawaiians and Chinese who also fre- 

quent these places, should be counte- 
nanced in this city. For over thirty years, 
he said, the bath houses in Japan have 
been under the strictest governmental 
regulations, and he hoped that the peo- 
ple of Honolulu would take up the cause 
in behalf of this reform, and subject the 
bath houses, not merely to inspection and 
supervision, which is useless, but to the 
rigid regulation of law. 

Papers were also presented on “The 
Christian Endeavor and the Church,” 
“The Pastor and His Sunday School.” 

A concert was one of the numbers on 
the evening program, and on Sunday the 
Association was favored with an address 
by Hon. J. G. Woolley, who made an 
earnest appeal for a manly stand by the 
people of these Islands against the de- 
stroying power of the liquor traffic. 


GLEANINGS FROM QUARTERLY 
REPORTS. 


Rev. Messrs. Gulick and Scudder in 
their tour among the Japanese through 
Kona and on Maui in February at every 
meeting had excellent audiences and 
earnest attention. Nothing was more 
apparent in these fields than the bene- 
ficial influence of the resident mission- 
aries upon the evangelists within their 
territory, and the example of fraternity 
among the races, made so evident by the 
oneness of the Christian forces in their 
work. 

From Maui we get tidings of the dedi- 
cation of a new Hawaiian church at Ulu- 
palakua, eight hundred dollars of the 
total cost being raised by the Hawaiian 

people in that district. 
~~ The Wailuku Kaahumanu Church has 
paid off two-thirds of its debt of $500; 
Hale Aloha, in Lahaina, has been com- 
pleted at a cost of about $2000; and de- 
cided improvements have been made in 
the Union Church at Wailuku. 

From Hilo we learn that the First 
Foreign Church received five into mem- 
bership at the last communion; and that 
eight were received into membership in 
the Portuguese Church at that place. Mr. 
Ho Tsz Tsung, our Chinese evangelist at 
Hilo holds street meetings down town 
each Sunday night when the weather 
permits. 


Central Kona Church has a new $90 
organ, paid for, and only $16 of the cost 
came from outside friends. 

At a recent Christion workers’ confer- 
ence in Kona, Hawaii, under the direc- 


tion of Rev. Dr. Baker there was an at- 
tendance of 21, the members coming 
from considerable distances. Such themes 
as these were discussed: ‘The Home 
and what it should be”; “Christianity in 
relation to public affairs’; “Prayer 
meeting hints.” 

Helani Church, in Kona, Hawaii, dedi- 
cated a new chapel three months ago on 
land acquired for it by the Hawaiian 
Board last year. The old parsonage on 
the shore furnished the material for this 
20x40 building, and the people paid the 
cost of erection, $118.85. They have 
just bought two koa trays with fifty com- 
munion glasses. The need of this chapel 
is seen by a maximum attendance the 
past quarter of 92, and a minimum of 68. 

Rey. James Upchurch of the Kailua 
Church, Kona, Hawaii, reports a maxi- 
mum attendance during the first quarter 
of 1908 of 100, and a minimum of 50; at 
Sunday School 104 and 53, respectively ; 
and at Christian Endeavor meetings 60 
and 46. Twelve persons have joined the 
church on confession and twelve babies 
have been baptized. He has visited 45 
families in the three months and his sal- 
ary is all paid. 

At the Pookela Portuguese Church, at 
Makawao, Rev. M. G. Santos received 
seven young people at the recent com- 
munion, five of them being on profession 
of faith. The Sunday School, under the 
leadership of Mr. and Mrs. Tavares, is 
making progress both in attendance and 
efficiency. The coming home of Miss 
Mikahala Awana, a graduate of Kame- 
hameha, adds another valuable worker to 
the school. 


Mr. Kajiro, of the Kakaako Japanese 
Mission, in the face of considerable 
Buddhist competition, has succeeded in 
starting a good night school. He has 
also interested himself actively in reform 
movements, in particular making a thor- 
ough investigation of Japanese bath 
houses and advocating remedial meas- 
ures. 


AMONG THE JAPANESE ON 
KAUAI. 


What do you do on your missionary 
tours? Are they much more than an all 
around pleasure trip? So some are in- 
clined to auestion. The question recalls 
the remark of a veteran missionary in 
Japan, who, while expatiating on the 
beauties of the scenery, said to his 
younger companion, “You see how tie 
saying is fulfilled, “The saints shall in- 
herit the earth.’ Here we are in the or- 
dinary course of our duties taking in 
sights which other people would pay a 
thousand dollars to see.” We mission- 
aries are not all saints, but we do cer- 


tainly inherit the earth, and find a great 
deal of pleasure in the heritage. There 
are times when everything goes well and 
a tour is an all round pleasure trip, and 
again there are times when the problems 
which face us are sufficiently absorbing 
to render us oblivious to the charms of 
the loveliest scenery and to things which 
otherwise would be of interest and de- 
light. 

A recent trip to Kauai was unusually 
free from the vexatious questions which 
often confront us. As far as the work 
was concerned, we seemed to be carried 
along on the flood tide of interest, but 
marred indeed was our happiness, most 
painfully marred by the heart rending 
tidings of the sorrow which had befallen 
our beloved fellow workers in Hilo, com- 
ing with special force to us, who, unable 
to communicate with our loved ones, 
realize every day that sorrow may have 
entered, unknown to us, into our homes. 
With this accustomed burden on our 
hearts no one could feel more keenly than 
we the lightning stroke which befell our 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Shields. No sor- 
row touches a deeper chord of sympathy, 
for every home which has been gladdened 
by the merry sunshine of little ones, and 
many a heart that longs in vain for it, 
enters the shadow with them. So breathes 
the universal sympathy in the beautiful 
words of James Whitcomb Riley: 


TOHAVE NO CHIED TO DIE: 


Let me come where you sit weeping; 

Aye, let me, who have not any child to 
die, 

Weep with you o’er the little one whose 
love 

I have known nothing of. 


The little arms that slowly, slowly 
Loosed their pressure round your neck, 
Such arms, such hands I never knew ; 
May I not weep with you? 


Fain would I be of comfort, say some- 
thing 

Between the tears that would be com- 
forting, 

But, ah, so sadder than yourself am I 

Who have no child to die. 


IMPROVED CONDITIONS, 


A comparison of the work among the 
Japanese of Kauai last fall and that in 
the same field today has several points of 
encouragement. Then, the Kauai Asso- 
ciation was not attended by Japanese 
workers; this time all were present and 
a report of their work called forth cordial 
expressions of interest and fellowship 
from the Hawaiian brethren. Last fall 
the work was temporarily unsettled, now 
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the field is well shepherded. Audiences 
that before were characterized by curi- 
osity, this time gave evidence of earnest 
attention to Christian teaching. 


MINISTERS SCHOOLS. 


A striking feature of the Association 
was a practical illustration of Mr. Lyd- 
gate’s conducting his classes among the 
Hawaiian workers. These classes are 
called ‘“‘Ministers’ Schools,” and are held 
monthly for the instruction of pastors, 
Sunday School teachers and others, at 
Lihue, Hanapepe and Kilauea. Sermon 
sketches are presented on the blackboard 
by different members of the class, and 
criticisms elicited which are always taken 
in a good spirit and often amid flashes of 
wit and humor. So earnest and excited 
do they become that even ladies join in 
the exercises and often, Mr. Lydgate 
says, the sermon sketches by the ladies 
give the pastors reason to put forth their 
best energies lest they be outdone. 


CAMP CAMPAIGN. 


The first evening of the Association 
was celebrated by the Japanese by an 
evangelistic meeting in which each of 
the evangelists and the superintendents 
presented some aspect of the gospel. The 
following evening Koloa was stormed 
by the same company. The Koloa evan- 
eelist, Mr. Kotani, has steadily won for 
himself the favor and confidence of both 
Japanese and Americans. We heard noth- 
ing but good words spoken of the influ- 
ence he is exerting. He is specially fortu- 
note in having the sympathetic and tact- 
ful coOperation of Dr. and Mrs. Water- 
house, who aid him in his night school as 
well as in his evangelistic work, and by 
their open-heartedness and evident inter- 
est in Christian work among the Japan- 
ese are winning the hearts of all the peo- 
ple. As is their custom, they were pres- 
ent at the meeting that evening, and Mrs. 
Waterhouse favored us with a solo, lend- 
ing a touch to the service which is all too 
unusual in the experience of camp life. 
Next we went to Makaweli, where Mr. 
Takahashi and his family have gone to 
fight a good fight. The moral effect of 
red dust may well be studied here. It is 
especially hard for refined people and 
they deserve the reward of heroes for the 
work they are doing. On Saturday the 
members of our party scattered, each to 
his own field, only one remaining to go 
with Mr. Tsuji over his Lihue field. 


OPPORTUNITIES AT LIHUE. 

The program here began with a “‘camp 
meeting’’ at Halehaka, with a large and at- 
tentive audience, among whom were many 
enthusiastic little singers, one twelve- 
year-old lassie fairly leading the crowd 
with her strenuous voice. I asked Mr. 
Tsuji if he could not start- a Sunday 


School in this camp, and he replied, “all}of Mr. Miyamori’s resignation, represen- 


these children come to my Sunday School 
in Lihue,’ which betokens some interest 
inasmuch as that is more than two miles 
distant. This is a camp of promise. On 


‘Sunday his Sunday School all lined up 


in fine order out of doors and marched in 
for the special purpose of hearing an 
American speak to them in Japanese. 
Then followed services, morning and 
evening, with the Communion of the 
Lord’s Supper and the baptism of five 
persons. On Monday we visited the 
Japanese in the hospital and Mr. Tsuji 
obtained permission to go twice a week 
or oftener, to read the Bible to, and other- 
wise comfort his suffering fellow coun- 
trymen. Thence to Camp Kapaia where 
we visited inquirers, and then back to 
Lihue where 80 children, who are re- 
ceiving Japanese education, and daily 
Christian guidance from Mr. Tsuji and 
Mr. Takeda, kindly listened to my ex- 
hortation on “Settling disputes. with coals 
of fire.” In the evening we had a meeting 
of special prayer for the new members of 
the church. On the following morning 
Mr. Tsuji began his Bible reading in the 
hospital, and Dr. Putman kindly furnish- 
ed us with new illustrations for preaching, 
by taking us into a dark room and show- 
ing us our own bones and other mysteries 
which the X-Ray divulges. In this spec- 
tacular manner my work in Lihue came 
to a close. 
SAYONARA. 


In one week, besides having a shate 
in the Association meeting, we _ had 
gained new insight into the life and prob- 
lems of our fellow workers and the people 
of their fields had heard the gospel pre- 
sented through the coloring of several 
minds in twenty-seven different speeches, 
and, as opportunity offered, through indi- 
vidual persuasion; so, grateful for the op- 
portunities we had enjoyed, and the hear- 
ing which our message had received, we 
exchanged our parting greeting, “Sayo- 
nara,’—if we must part, we must. 


PAs 


RESIGNATION. 
Considerable surprise was caused this 
week by the announcement of Mr. T. 
Miyamori, of the Nuuanu Street Church, 
of his intention to return at once to 
Japan. Mr. Miyamori assumed the pas- 
torate of this church only last July, and 
by his genial and faithful service here 
had made many warm friends. The olive 
branch was the symbol of his ministry 
and his departure is a matter of deep re- 
eret. Mrs. Miyamori was also faith- 
fully discharging the duties of a matron 
at the Japanese Woman’s Home, where 
she will be greatly missed. On hearing 


tatives of the Hawaiian Board called up- 
on him, and upon the officers of the 
church, and all united in requesting him 
to postpone’ his resignation. Declining 
the proposition, he was asked to accept 
a call from the Hawaiian Board to some 
part of its field, but having already com- 
pleted his plans for returning to Japan, 
he could not be persuaded to remain. 

Mr. and Mrs. Miyamori sailed by the 
Hongkong Maru on May tf. 


We regret the departure from the 
Islands of such valuable workers as Mr. 
and Mrs. Miyamori, but wish them suc- 
cess in their future field of labor. 


Mr. J. I. Takami, formerly evangelist 
at Olaa, sailed for Japan by the Hong- 
kong Maru, May’ 1. 


Notwithstanding the four extra pages 
in the last issue of the ‘Friend’ these 
reports were crowded out from our Edu- 
cational picture gallery, and had to be 
held over to this month: 


“MILLS INSTITUTE NOTES. 


The work of the Mills Institute is pro- 
ceeding in a most satisfactory and en- 
couraging manner. While both teachers 
and pupils are earnestly looking forward 
to the time when the larger opportunities 
of the Mid-Pacific Institute shall be 
opened to them, they are now doing their 
best to be worthy of a place in that un- 
dertaking. Never has the work so long 
carried on in Chaplain Lane been in a 
more flournishing condition. Principal 
Merrill and his faithful assistants are 
steadily endeavoring to advance the 
standard of scholarship and raise in every 
way the religious and moral tone of the 
institution. The register of the boarding 
and day departments for this year shows 
an attendance of fully one hundred and 
twenty, nine of whom are Japanese and 
three Koreans. The additional oppor- 
tunities for more advanced study now of- 
fered have tended in a marked degree to 
keep in the school a class of students who 
are most desirable and who would other- 
wise not be attracted. Several of the 
young men have expressed a desire to 
fit themselves for the gospel ministry. In 
order to continue to do the best work at 
least one more teacher is needed and un- 
less funds can be obtained for his sup- 
port the work will be seriously crippled 
and retarded. It is hoped that friends of 
the work will be led to see the import- 
ance of continuing to advance these lines 
of development which are so promising. 

The adoption of a form of student- 
government in the Institute is proving to 
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be most helpful and beneficial. It has 
been taken hold of heartily by the boys 
and is most suggestive and inspiring. 
While it tends to improve the order and 


discipline of the daily school life, it is| 


helping to implant ideas of government 
and principles of right action which will 
have far-reaching influence in the future 
lives of the young men being here 
trained. Fy Wi Dy 


THE MID-PACIFIC INSTITUTE. 


That our long cherished plans for the 
Mid-Pacific Institute are not merely 
“castles in the air,” but are now ap- 
proaching realization, is evidenced by the 
beautiful building now in course of con- 
struction. Friends of the institution are 
invited to go out and see the fine work 
which is being accomplished on Atherton 
Hall, which is now beginning to show 
some of its splendid proportions on the 
campus at Wailele, near College Hills, 
Manoa. Fortunately, most satisfactory 
building material is found on the school 
grounds. How massive and yet pictur- 
esque walls constructed of this local vol- 
canic stone can be, is finely demon- 
strated in this building. Located so im- 
pressively in one of the most beautiful 
landscape settings the Territory has to 
offer, we feel our hope and faith quicken- 
ed, and we can look forward with new 
assurance to a near future when our 
girls’ department will be “at home.” 

At present the Board of Managers wel- 
come, with special gratitude, gifts in aid 
of the fund for the boys’ building. The 
proposed building is beautifully de- 
signed for construction from the same 
local stone, and offers accommodation for 
two hundred students and the faculty. 
Class rooms, dining hall, assembly hall, 
rooms for industrial training, dormi- 
tories, etc., are all included. Who can esti- 
mate the educative and refining influ- 
ences upon the students who will spend 
the formative years of their life under 
Christian instruction and in such sur- 
roundings, and will carry these in- 
fluences with them in their after years 
not only into all parts of these islands, 
but into Japan and into remote parts of 


' China! 


Having a girls’ building advancing to 
completion, we hope that generous aid 
will be forthcoming for the boys’ build- 
ing. Most gratefully will donations 
towards this end—large or small—be re- 
ceived. 

We desire here to acknowledge the 
generous gifts which have already come 
to us, and which should be a stimulus to 
other kind givers: 
meee, Allen. ....0. 4... 
Rey. and Mrs. O. H. Gulick... 
ees, Rice. ee. 


$5,000.00 
1,000.00 
500.00 


Mrs, Mary E. Foster.i. 2.04. . 
A Friend 
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KAWAIAHAO SEMINARY. 


Attendance this year has been very 
regular, and the work of the pupils is 
marked by gradually increasing ambition 
and more earnest application. Eighty- 
nine have been registered, among them 
two Spanish children, who afford addi- 
tional variety to the student personnel. 

Two of last years’ graduates entered 
Oahu College this year, three are in the 
Normal school, two in the grades and 
one in the training school. Two others 
are engaged in office work, one in teach- 
ing and one is a nurse in the Chinese 
hospital. 


There will be no graduates this year, 
owing to the extension of the course of 
study into High school work; closing 
exercises will take the form of a musical 
recital. 

It is expected that the classes in “First 
Aid to the Injured,’ which for six years 
has. been taught in connection with 
physiology, will next year be able to aim 
for the diploma and badge of the Red 
Cross Society of New York. Arrange- 
ments were made last year to have its ex- 
aminations given by the school physician, 
in which event students who pass will be 
entitled to the red cross and that so- 
ciety’s diploma. 

All of the pupils not attending other 
churches have this year joined the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society of Kawaiahao 
Church, and are most earnest and active 
in its work. A number of those who 
last year began their Christian life as 
Endeavorers will be ready to unite with 
the church at the next communion sea- 
son. Several are attending the Chris- 
tion workers’ class of Kawaiahao Sunday 
School, while others who have finished its 
course are engaged in Sabbath School 
work. 


The new school will begin its work 
with an entirely new teaching force. 
Now that the future of the institution is 
assured, the present faculty, all but one 
of whom have been with it through its 
upward climb, feel’ that their mission is 
accomplished, and that they may release 
themselves for much needed rest and 
change of climate. The school is ready, 
when the means are forthcoming, for a 
long stride ahead when once in possession 
of its new building, and the sincere wish 
of those who have been connected with it 
so long is that lack of money will not 


prove an obstacle to continuous and on- 
ward progress. K, C. M. 


AN IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL 
UNDERTAKING. 


For years both in our mission and in 
the public schools there have been a num- 
ber of Chinese girls who have been well 
trained and have become useful mem- 
bers of society. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that a larger proportion have not 
enjoyed these advantages. It has been 
extremely difficult to lead Chinese parents 
to see the need of educating their girls. 
Of late the kind of wise codperation of 
the Board of Education has led to an in- 
creased attendance of girls at the public 
schools and has brought a very consider- 
able number under the excellent influ- 
ences of these schools. Many, however, 
are still kept in their homes. To reach 
some of these our Chinese mission is 
doing all it can with the generous aid of 
the-Woman’s Board. A new day school 
has been opened in the building used by 
our Aala Street Mission branch. Here 
nearly fifty bright interesting girls have 
been enrolled since the opening of the 
fall term. We have been fortunate in se- 
curing the services, as teacher, of Mrs. 
Chang, who was formerly, for so many 
years a successful teacher in our mission 
school work. We trust that this number 
will increase and that some of these 
pupils may yet enjoy the privileges of the 
Kawaiahao branch of the Mid-Pacific In- 
stitute. Hawaii has a grand opportunity 
at the present time to aid in the advance- 
ment of the women and girls of Chinese 
nationality —The Student. 

* xk x * * 

William T. Ellis, of the Philadelphia 
Press, who has just been on a tour ex- 
tending over a year, visiting the mission 
stations of the world, states that the only 
social and moral hope for the nations of 
the East is in the missionary enterprise. 


pois Sas uiul ah evbes 
( Hawaii Cousins 
Regie os ha dy 


A housewarming was given at the 
“Old Mission Home” in the afternoon 
of April 4th. The Cousins and their 
friends were received in the old his- 
toric reception room where royalty was 
entertained in the long ago, and where, 
no doubt, every missionary to these is- 
lands has gathered in consultation and 
knelt in prayer. Many guests explored 
the numerous nooks and cupboards of 
the old place before going through to 
the makai lawn where chairs were ar- 
ranged for the audience. Here a very 
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pleasant half hour was spent among 
friends, and “Aunt Martha” Chamber- 
lain, so long absent from the meetings, 
sat in her carriage and held a recep- 
tion all her own, on the very grounds 
where she played as a little child, and 
“kicked the old idols in disdain.” 

A triangular platform filled the cor- 
ner between the kitchen and main 
building. This was lined on two sides 
with cocoanut leaves, canopied by a 
sail from a Hawaiian schooner and 
covered with two large Hawaiian mats. 

Here Mrs. W. F. Frear, in her pleas- 
ing manner, read a letter from Dr. S. E. 
Bishop, which is given below, and 
after telling, in picturesque words, of 
the arrival of the mail, six days from 
Maui, twelve days from Hilo, and long, 
weary months from the home-land, in- 
troduced Mrs. Theodore Richards, who 
read three of these letters, yellow with 
age and full of holes, written by 
Mother Cooke more than three score 
years ago. These were so interesting 
that requests have been made for a 
second reading, and we hope they may 
appear in The Friend. 

Then a Lulaby was sung. An old 
time missionary mother, on her way to 
“Mother’s Meeting,” dressed in her 
long brown cloak and “calash,” stopped 
by the cradleside to still the waking 
baby and sing, “Hush my babe, lie still 
and slumber.” 

After this came the special number 
of the program, a presentation of 
Hawaii of Long Ago, prepared by Mr. 
James Wilder under the auspices of 
the special committee from the 
Woman’s Board, Mrs. W. F. Frear, 
Mrs. E. A. Weaver and Miss Pope. 
The scene was laid in 1840, and rep- 
resented a half dozen missionary ladies 
convened from the different islands for 
“General Meeting,” with a new arrival 
from Boston, and in a sewing circle, 
and over their cup of tea, talking of 
their life-work with its sunshine and 
shadows, its humor and pathos: while 
into their midst came a princess, the 
premier of Oahu, bringing as gifts rich 
rolls of silk which the beauty-hungry 
eyes of the missionaries were obliged 
to decline for their work’s sake. 

The princess and her attendants, the 
kahili-bearers and hand-maidens, were 
Kamehameha school-girls of today, 
and the acting fore-mothers were six 
young ladies, grandchildren of the mis- 
sion, representing eight original mis- 
sion families. The futnishings, Mrs. 
Frear kindly explained, were genuine 
relics of the olden time, Mother Par- 
ker’s 
Mother Armstrong’s sewing chair, 
Mother Lowell Smith’s little silver 
sewing-bird, the Andrews’ cradle and 


drop-leafed mahogany table, | 


,the high chair from which Gen. S. C. 


Armstrong dangled his little feet. The 
ladies were gowned in the costumes of 
sixty years ago—some of them in verit- 
able dresses of their ancestors, while 
the words they spoke were, many of 
them, literal quotations from the mis- 
sionary mothers, culled from letters 
and diaries penned by their hands. 

The exercises closed with a very 
pretty little poem by Mrs. Frear, “Lit- 


tle Sewing Bird,” happily rendered by 


Miss Mary Thurston Taylor Kluegel. 


Dr. Bishop’s Letter. 
April 3rd. 


To the Secretary of the Cousin’s So- 
ciety: 


Dear Madam: In view of the gath- 
ering of the Society at the Old Mis- 
sion Home tomorrow, may I, as the 
oldest survivor of their number, and 
debarred by infirmity from being pres- 
ent, send my cordial greetings. 

That old house holds a strong place 
in my cherished memories, as the home 
of the Bingham family in the Thirties, 
and in which the Bishop family re- 
peatedly were guests during the gen- 
eral meetings. 

I wish to specify my earliest distinct 
memory of the house. It was in the 
afternoon of May 17, 1832, seventy-six 
years ago, when I was five years old. 
The whale-ship “Averick” had just ar- 
rived and landed the large Fourth Re- 
inforcement of Missionaries. 

This large company of young people 
were gathered into the Bingham parlor 
to meet the older missionaries. I was 
present and was especially attracted 
by the pleasant aquiline features of the 
young Wm. P. Alexander, a type of 
face quite new to my experience. He 
sat close to the west side of the door 
leading to the dining-room. The Arm- 
strongs, Lymans, Emersons, etc., were 
seated around the room. 

These young folks were soon helping 
to make much history, as well as beget 
a notable progeny. 

May your meeting to remember the 
Fathers and Mothers be pleasant and 
profitable. 

Faithfully yours, 


SERENO E. BISHOP. 


The annual meeting of the Cousins 
was held in the same place on Satur- 
day, April the 25th, at half past three 
o'clock. 

Following so soon after the house- 
warming there was not a large attend- 
ance, but the short program was ex- 
ceptionally fine. After the usual open- 


ing and business—“Blest be the tie,” 
prayer by Dr. John Gulick, reading of 
the reports of secretary and treasurer, 
and election of officers, the audience 
| was favored by two beautiful songs by 
the Kawaiahao girls: “Foaming Waves 
of the Sea” and “Praise to the Creator.” 
We especially thank these young 
ladies as they gave of their own recrea- 
tion time for our pleasure. 

Then followed Mrs. Dillingham’s 
excellent paper, reminiscent of her 
father and mother, and a charming let- 
ter from Princess Bernice Pauahi, 
(read by President Cooke), written 
from the school for royal chiefs and 
giving many incidents of life as seen 
by a lovely girl of “sweet sixteen.” We 
trust that this letter as well as Mrs. 
Dillingham’s paper may appear in 
“The Friend.” ‘ ‘ee 

Miss Agnes Judd then read some 
verses written in 1857 by Robert Tin- 


/ker, a young man of twenty years, a 


tribute to a loved sister born upon the 
sea when her parents were returning 
from these Islands. 

This was followed by an article read 
by Mr. F. W. Damon published in the 
“Jubilee Celebration” of 1887, con- 
cerning the Old Mission Home when it 
was new. Mr. Damon said this was 
especially appropriate now, as we were 
holding the first annual meeting after 
the, renovation in these actual sur- 
roundings. 

There were remarks of interest by 
Mr. Damon, Mr. Carter and Mrs. Dil- 
lingham about securing relics and 
mementos of the missionaries, and Mr. 
Andrews showed a copy of the first edi- 
tion of the Hawaiian Gospels, bound in 
scarlet, also two volumes of the Bible. 
The latter had belonged to the king, 
to Mr. Wyllie and to Father Andrews. 
These were among the treasures pre- 
sented to the Society within the past 
two months. 

The officers elected were: President, 
Arthur C. Alexander; vice-president, 
Hon. G. R. Carter; secretary, “Wire 
R. W. Andrews; treasurer, Lyle A. 
Dickey, and recorder, R. W. Andrews, 


Word has recently been received of 
the death of Mrs. Abbie Marina Tinker 
Purdon. She was the second daughter 
of Rev. and Mrs. Reuben Tinker, and 
was born on board the whaleship 
“William Penn” on the return voyage 
of her parents from these islands. She 
was married from the home of her 
brother, Hon. Robert H. Tinker, at 
Rockford, Ill., Oct. 13, 1869, to the 
late Rev. Dr. Henry Purdon of St. 
James Memorial Church, Titusville, 


Pa. Here they lived for nearly thirty 
years until his death in December, 


1898. Her youngest daughter, Alice, 
died in April, 1906, and there remains 
of the household but one daughter, 
Marina Louise. 

The hearts of the Cousins are espe- 
cially saddened by the cabled news of 
the death of our dear Mrs. Cornelia 
Beckwith Damon. With her depar- 
ture, a bright light seems to have gone 
out. Her presence carried joy and 
gladness everywhere. Her hands, her 
voice, her smile, her cheery words, 
were for her friends, and for the strang- 
er as well. Though sorrows came into 
her life they only sweetened her char- 
acter, and every tear was as a raindrop 
that reflects the sun and made a rain- 
bow of love about her beautiful life. 
In her last letter to the cousins she 
said, “How I love my dear Hawaii! 
and how I long, sometimes, to be 
back!” But she has reached a more 
lovely Paradise, and her sweet alto, we 
believe, is swelling the praise of Him 
she served so well below. 

Butte, Montana, 
No. goo W. Quartz St. 

Dear Aunt Mattie:—We are just as 
proud as we can be of one week passed 
without any snow-storm. Our oppo- 
site neighbor has two crab-apple trees 
that have lived over two winters, and 
are the pride and delight of the whole 
neighborhood. Sunday, a_ beautiful 
day, the whole family was out looking 
the poor little trees over for signs of 
life, and today the swelling buds are 
very much in evidence. To be sure, 
last year on the 24th of June we had a 
driving blizzardy snowstorm, so our 
troubles are not yet over, but that does 
not happen every year. 

When I was in Bozeman last year I 
met Miss Helen Brewer. She and her 
brother are teaching in the agricultural 
college. Miss Brewer is very anxious 
to go to Honolulu. We don’t meet 
many island people here. Butte is off 
- the main line across the continent. 

I like Butte. I would much rather 
be here in the winter, but Great Falls 
-is far prettier in summer. The manag- 
er’s house is up on a bluff, overlooking 
the river, and our veranda is in con- 
-stant use, unless, as was the case last 
summer, it is too cold. 

I hear very little from home or from 
Ellen. They are all too busy to write 
much I fancy. Lewis is in Bates Col- 
lege, doing well. David is working 
hard in the high school. The journey 
out here did both boys a world of good. 

Much love to all. 

MARY E. GOODALE. 


RECORD OF EVENTS. 


March 27th.—A party of fifty-six rep- 
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resentative men and women from Japan 
visit Honolulu on their way around the 
world. 

The U. S. S. Iroquois arrived from 
Midway Island bringing away marines 
but leaving cable station. The U. S. 
buildings were burned on departure of 
marines. 

30th.—Judge Dole has asked Attorney 
General Bonaparte for permission to 
sentence juvenile offenders against the 
United States to the Territorial Reform 
Schools. 

Governor Frear received United States 
Treasury Warrant for $30,000 for the 
Hawaiian School of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts. 

April 2nd—Hon. S. M. Damon plans 
to introduce five varieties of mangoes 
from the Philippines. 

Annual meeting of the Anti-Saloon 
League addressed by Hon. J. G. Woolley. 

4th.—Honolulu Brewery stock has 
fallen from $27.50 to $20 per share. 

Yacht Hawaii, built in Honolulu by 
Sorenson and Lyle, safely launched. 


6th—By cable, Washington—Pearl 
Harbor bill, $2,000,000, has _ passed ; 
House. 


7th.—A vile resort known as Iwilei 
closed by Sheriff Iaukea. 

Yacht Lady stolen by two deserters 
from Camp Shafter, who wrecked her on 
the Waianae reef and were captured soon 
after coming ashore. 

roth—The ship Arthur Sewall re- 
ported burned at sea—three survivors— 
one of them Hawaiian. 


MARRIED, 


NIEMAN-ANDERMANN—March 26, Miss 
Anna M. Andermann of Kauai to Ernest R. 
Nieman of Honolulu. 

ROENDAHL-LEWIS—At Hana, Maui, March 
17, Miss Irene G. Lewis and Karl W. H. 
Roendahl. 

SCOTT-PAPLIN—At Waikiki, March 28, 
Miss Mary K. Paplin to John Little Scott. 

PERRY-McLEAN—April 4, Miss Christian 
K. McLean of Scotland to John M. Perry 
of Waianae. 


DIED. 


STILLING—April 5, Johann Heinrich Still- 
ing of Honolulu. 


WiHITE—April 6, Robert White, Captain of 
No. 1 Engine of Honolulu Fire Department. 
KEHAULELIO—April 9, Mrs, D. H. Kehau- 
lelio, daughter of Judge Mahoe of Molokai. 
DOAK—April 16, Hattie Doak, Honolulu, 
aged two years and four months, 
KASSEBEER—April 20, Doreth Kassebeer, 
wife of Wm. Kassebeer of Lihue, Kauai. 
SHIELDS—April 21, Baby Shields, child of 
Rev. C. E. Shields, Hilo, burned to death. 
BUGETT—April 25, I. A. DBugett of Hono- 
lulu. \ 
JOHNSON—April 26, Mrs. Margery Catta- 
nach Johnson of Honolulu, 73 years of age. 


OUR 
Book Rooms 


Less than a year ago the Board 
found it necessary to enlarge its 
Book and Supply Department and 
to find an experienced man to man- 
age it. 

We announced this change to 
our friends asking them to send us 
their business, particularly such 
orders as they were in the habit of 
sending East. Our request met 
with a ready response and in spite 
of the fact we were obliged to wait 
until November, to get our new 
stock of books, our sales have 
largely increased, amounting in the 
last six month to nearly seven 
thousand dollars. Our workers 
have found it very convenient to 
have a well selected stock of Song 
Books, Concert Exercises, Maps, 
Charts Bibles, Testaments (in vari- 
ous languages) Sunday School, 
Church and C. E. workers hand- 
books, Reward Cards, Missionary 
and other good books; organs and 
Communion Sets on hand where 
they could see them before buying. 
Many bear testimony to the district 
Missionary work the Bookstore 
has done. If our friends will all 
send us their business we can do 
more. Many are still sending 
away for books and other supplies, 
they could purchase here at just as 
satisfactory prices and often without 
waiting. Won't you all giveusa 
trial this year and see what a credit 
our Book Department can be to the 
Board. 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS 
E. HERRICK BROWN, Ms’r. 


Merchant and Alakea Sts : Honolulu, T. H. 
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The Bank of Hawaii, Ltd. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the Territory | 


of Hawaii. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL............. $600,000.00 | 


SURPLUS 300,000.00 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 
Charles M. Cooke 


PaCS Ones psm,. «eats o Warerrepreret Vice-President | 
F. W. Macfarlane........ 2nd Vice-President | 
OF .GOOKG reat chaps) verte eitaae sin tere Cashier 
Chas. Hustace, Jr.........- Assistant Cashier | 
BAB MDamonre ate cio conte Assistant Cashier | 


E. F. Bishop, E. D. Tenney, J. A. McCandless, | 
C. H. Atherton and F. C. Atherton, 
COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS DEPART 
MENT 
Strict Attention Given to all Branches of 
Banking. 
JUDD Bee 


Ts O. HALL CO SON 


In addition to Hardware and 
General Merchandise have now a 
complete assortment of 

HOUSEHOLD GOODS, 
including Crockey, Glassware, 
Stoves, Kitchen Furniture, Re- 
frigerators and Ice Chests, Etc. 
Alga Garden Tools of all kinds, 
Rubber Hose, Lawn Mowers. 

Call and examine our stock at 
the Hall Building. 


stadenadeaties 107,346.65 


hale tre WS WER caterers ee President | 


FORT STREET. | 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
Importers and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


! 
| 


OPP & COMPANY, | 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
CHAIRS TO RENT. 


| Nos. 1053-1059 Bishop St. - - Honolulu. 


A LEXANDER & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS—H. P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B.| 5 
Castle, 1st Vice-Pres’t; W. M. Alexander, 2d)” 
| Vice-Pres’t; J. P. Cooke, Treas.; W. O.| 

| Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. | 


| SUGAR FACTORS AND ical tae | 
MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial &| 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation | 
cor Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar | 
| Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Planta- 
| tion. 


C. J. DAY & CO. 


FINE GROCERIES 
OLD Kona Coffee a Speciality 


B.F. Ehlers €3 Co. 


P20. BOX.716 
HONOLUEN, Te bls: 


The Leading Dry 
Goods House in the 
Territory. Especial 
attention given to 


Mail Orders. 


ALWAYS USE 


California Rose... 


CREAMERY BUTTER 


Guaranteed the Best and full 16 


HENRY MAY & CO. Lrp. 
22 TELEPHONES 92 


C, A. Bettina, Mgr / 


(SS 5 Ss) a ee | 
CLUB STABLES 
FORT ST., ABOVE HOTEL 
RIGS OF ALL KINDS 

GOOD HORSES 
CAREFUL DRIVERS | 


Tru. Marn 109 


Gke SPRECKELS & CO., | 
BANKERS. 
Ss SF | 


| Draw Exchange on the prixcipal ports of the 
| world and transact a general 
banking business. 


st 


Hawaiian Islands. 


MUSIG ROLLS 


Honolulu 


A few choice bargains in leather — 
Music Rolls and Lap~ Tablets. 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms | 


| President; 


Bige RECEIVED 


P. O, Box 986. 


& BREWER & CO., Limited, 


General Mercantile Commission Agents. 


Queen St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Agricultural Co. 


| Onomea Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., Wai- 
| luku Sugar Co., 
| Ranch Co., Kapapala Ranch. 


Makee Sugar Co., Haleakala 


Planters’ Line Shipping Co., 
Agents Boston Board of Underwriters. 
Agents Philadelphia Board of Underwriters. 


LIST OF OFFICERS—Charles M. Cooke, 
Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President 
| and Manager; E. Faxon Bishop, Treasurer and 
| Secretary; F. W. Macfarlane. Auditor; P. C. 
| Jones, C.H Co oe, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


od 
ON THE TRAIL OF THE IMMIGRANT. 


y PROF. EDWARD A. STEINER 
of Grinnell College, Iowa. . 


A book by a seholar. once himself an immigrant 
who has crossed the ocean many times, often in the 
s eerage and madea careful and intelligent study of 
| the people coming to ovr shores. [Trice $17 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS. 
EWERS & COOKE, Ltd., 
DEALERS IN 
PAINTS. Ete. 


WALL PAPERS, 
MATERIALS, 
LUMBER, BUILDING 


Honolulu, T. H. 


W G. IRWIN & CO., 
e 


Fort Street, Honolulu 
SUGAR FACTORS. 


AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 
Agents for the Oceanic Steamship Co. 
W. W. AHANA & CO,, LTD. 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 


Telephone Blue 2741 
62 King Street 


| CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 


HENRY H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


s 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect Em- 
balming School of San Francisco, Cal., 
also of The Renouard Training School 
for Embalmers of New York. And a 
Licensed Embalmer for the State of 

' New York, also a member of the State 
Funeral Directors Association of Cali- 
fornia. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. 


Chairs to Rent. 

LOVE BUILDING 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 
Telephones: 
Richards and .Beretania, Blue 3561. 


Office Main 64. Res. cor. 


SEE 


SS 


| 


JUNE 


Jian Dunn. 


TRUM 


Hawaiian Evangelical Association 


New Leader 
he Okayama Orphanage 


hinese Children in Hawaii's LE 
Schools 

oo Kim Fur Ye 
Mid Pacific Joy 2 Z 


S 


The State of Hawai 
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2 THE FRIEND. 


HAWAIIAN TRUST €O.|/ DEER FRIEND 
rire, heer Life 
and Accident 
Insurance, 


Plate Glass, Employers’ Liability, 
and Burglary Insurance. 


923 Fort Street, Safe Deposit 
Building. 


Is published the first week of each month 
in Honolulu, T. H., at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, cor. Alakea and Merchant 
Sts. Subscription price, $1.50 per year. 


All business letters should be addressed 
and all M. O.’s and checks should be made 
out to 

THEODORE RICHARDS, 


Business Manager of The Friend. 
P. O. Box 489. 


All communications of a literary character 


OLLEGE HILLS: 


The magnificent residence trace of 


should be addressed to DOREMUS SCUDDER, 
the Oahu College. 


MANAGING EDITOR oF THE FRIEND, 


COOL CLIMATE, SPLENDID VIEW 


cor. Alakea & Merchant Sts., Honolulu, T. H. 
and musi reach the Board Kooms by the 24th of 
the month 


The cheapest and most desirable lots of- THE Boarp oF EDITORS: 
fered for sale on the easict terms: one-third 


Say acs Doremus Scudder, Managing Editor. 
cash, one-third in one year, one-third in two 


Sereno E. Bishop, D. D. 


years. Interest at 6 per cent. Gholi oGubck 
Theodore Richards. 
Frank S. Seudder. 

For information as to building require- Edward W. Thwing. 


ments, etc., apply to William D. Westervelt. 
TRUSTEES OF OAHU COLLEGE, 


404 Judd Building. 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaitt, as second 


class matter, under act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Honolulu Hawaiian Islands. 


HAVE YOU READ 


~ 


AHU COLLEGt. 
(Arthur F. Griffiths, 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL BOOKS 
(Samuel Pingree French, A. B., Principal.) 
Offer complete 


College preparatory work, 


We have them 
The Christian Citizen 
2 vols at 75c 


together with special 
Commercial, 


Music, and 


Art courses. 


Civilization by Faith - $ .50 

For Catalogues, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, fhe DOWEL: ts ie ey oO 
Business Agent, South Sea Letters - - 1.50 


Oahu College, Honolulu, H. T. 


J eee MT HAWATIAN, BOARD BOOK ROOMS, 


E. HERRICK BROWN, Mg’r. 
909 Alakea Street, Honolulu T. H. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Fort Street. 


Boston Building. 


Bes & COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWATIAN ISLANDS. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account sub- 
ject to check, 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, Fire 
and Marine business on most favorable terms, 
in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Co., Ltd. 


STOCKS, BONDS 
AND ISLAND 
SECURIT 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 


H Fr. W 


Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass, 
Leather Goods, Etc. 


Hawaiian Islands. 


ICHMAN, & CO., LTD. 
Manufacturing Optician, 
Jeweler and Silversmith. 


Honolulu 


vo, rea SONN G, Woolley’s t———— 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Shipping and Commission Merchants, Sugar 


Factor and General Insurance Agent. 


REPRESENTING 
Ewa Plantation Company. 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company. 
WaiMea Sugar Mill Company. 
Apokaa Sugar Company Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. PineapPle Co. Ltd. 
Wahiawa Wahiawa Company Ltd. 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis. 
lake Steam Pumps. 
Marsh Steam Pumps 
American Steam Pnmp Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals. 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher. 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers. 
Demings SuPerheaters. 
Green’s Fuel Economizers. 
Matson Navigation Co. Planters Line Shipping Co. 
Etna Insurance Company. 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire.) 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. (Marine Dept. 
Nationol Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector UnderwTiters of the Pheonix of 
Hal tford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston, 
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Our books are closed and in- 
stead of coming out even we find 
ourselves in debt to the amount 
of $4,829.12. It would serve lit- 
tle purpose to attempt to account 
for this in view of our previous 
hopeful forecasts. It must be 
quite clear that we did not get 
What we expected to get. 

Yet there must be some good 
reason for that,—not a “good 
reason,” perhaps, for the persons 
who ought to have given and did 
not, but a good Providence (now 
hid with God) to the Board, 
whose real LIFE lies in Faith 


and Trust. 


the Board will 


believe 


We 


have a gteat year this next one. 


PERE SE RE LE DE LE LE DLE DE AE SE 


The District Attorney of the 
United States is alleged to have 
said to a prize-fighter about to 
break the law of the Union: 

“Go ahead and have your box- 
ing, I will not consider it a fight: 
I will be there, and I will not 
prosecute you. I am Uncle Sam 
in this Territory, and it will be 
all right, but don’t have any bru- 
tality.” 


DO DE DS BS BE BO DS DE DS BS IS 


CAE DE LE LY Re DY LE al. 
FBO DS DS IE AS OS OIE 


Law Officers Against the Law. 


The Friend believes in private box- 
ing for those who hike it. Friendly con- 
tests like those between the army and 
navy are not forbidden by law and are 
encouraged by the authorities.. Against 
nothing of this kind kept within the 
bounds of manliness and decency do 
we protest. We think it would have 
been wiser just at this juncture not to 
have raised beforehand the issue of legal- 
ity in connection with the prize fights of 
last Saturday evening. We are not in 
sympathy with the persistent campaign 
in the newspapers maintained by one of 
the reformers of the city. With the ex- 
ception just noted the objects of that 
campaign have our loyal support. What 
he was hitting ought to have been hit. 
But the way of it seemed needlessly 
irritating to many worthy citizens. 

So far so good.. But when the legal 
issue was raised anent the recent prize- 
fights, when a committee representing 
an organization of responsible citizens 
pointed out to the District Attorney 
that a perfectly plain and just law of 
the United States was to be violated, 
asked him to prevent this violation by 
serving notice that offenders would be 
prosecuted, were met with the frank 
admission that he could prevent the 


eer was -fulliof Blecenes enue of the law, but would not, 


when one principal in the affray called 
upon him to learn whether he would 


Our hope lies not in sugar|be prosecuted and was assured that the 


(promising as it is) but where it | 


officer sworn to execute the law would 
protect him in breaking the law and 


when that officer deliberately profaned | 


has always lain and where it is|his office and the people of the United 


as 


Leo 


safe. J ee 


States by declaring, “I am Uncle Sam 
in this Territory,’ and by adding that 
he also would break the law by attend- 


ing the fights, he insulted the entire 
Nation and should be admonished ac- 
cordingly. 

This is said in perfect kindness to 
the District Attorney. Personally he 
is popular and justly so. We like him. 
He has done many fine things and has 
shown high public spirit in much that 
he has done. All this gives to his de- 
fiance of law a quality correspondingly 
dangerous. In our population there are 
enough lawless elements already. Our 
Asiatic fellow-residents hail from lands 
where the form of government is so 
repressive that our liberty is taken 
often to mean license. Our public ser- 
vants should lean more strictly to the 
extreme of faithful observance of law 
even than on the mainland. 


The Excuse. 

It is reported that the District Attor- 
ney claims that the Nation’s law 
against prize fighting in the Territories 
and the District of Colunbia was aimed 
at-a single brutal prize fight which it 
was feared would be held in a certain 
Territory, hence its intent was not to 
apply generally or to fights in which no 
brutality should appear. If this be a 
true statement of his opinion, which 
we do not quite credit, we believe it 
mistaken point of view. We well re- 
member when Congress passed the law 
in question. It is true that the occasion 
for the passage of the law was given 
by a proposed encounter between two 
notorious bruisers. There had been 
brutal exhibition after exhibition in 
various parts of the Union, felt to be 
so demoralizing to the public, so 
fraught with gambling menace and so 
stimulating to numberless like gladia- 
torial shows between lesser plug uglies 
though not a whit less brutal, that 
State after State outlawed prize fight- 
ine by prohibiting fights with an ad- 
mission fee or with prizes. We re- 
call the excitement in Massachusetts 
at the time, part of the general out- 
raged public opinion of the Nation. 
The forces behind prize fightdom 
scoffed at this national sentiment, ap- 
pointed place after place for the next 
great fight, were headed off by state 
law after state law, and ptoposed then 
to invade the Territories of the Union. 
Congress was appealed to and respond- 
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ed at once to the Nation’s demand 
making prizefights forever impossible 
where it controlled the situation. We 
live under this law passed in reply to 
as definite and overwhelming a moral 
sentiment as that which outlawed the 
lottery. A number of the best people 
in Hawaii demand in the name of the 
Nation that this law be enforced and 
that law officers of the United States 
be forbidden to defy this law in future 
and be instructed both to execute it 
and to secure the punishment of those 
who break it. 


The Irresistible March. 

The month of May has witnessed 
continued triumphs for the Temper- 
ance cause. Another great conserva- 
tive State, North Carolina, has joined 
the ranks of the foes of King Alcohol. 
It seems as though all mankind were 
passing through a gigantic experience 
of moral enlightenment with reference 
to narcotics and stimulants. Health 
was never before so ardently sought by 
organized communities of men. Alco- 
hol, opium, cocaine, rats and mos- 
quitoes all belong in the same category 
as deadly foes of life, though the first 
three have their healthful uses. Bills to 
prohibit the importation of opium into 
Hawaii are before both Houses of Con- 
gress and will doubtless be passed at the 
next session, when it is confidently ex- 
pected by Temperance leaders that the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages in the Territories and their im- 
portation thereinto will also be prohib- 
ited. Great Britain, China and Japan 
are all feeling the effect of this passion 
for sane minds and sane bodies. Europe 
alone lags behind and even there signs 
multiply that this great reform will 
soon have its day. The inspiration 
of a mighty world movement like this 
is incalculable. God’s Kingdom is 
marching unto victory and our century 
is destined to witness triumphs un- 
dreamed in ages past. Vice will be the 
next stronghold to be assailed. The 
awakening of 2000 of Chicago’s physi- 
cians and hundreds of the leading prac- 
titioners in New York and their or- 
ganization into leagues for teaching 
social hygiene mean more for our na- 
tional health and our Nation’s family 
life than can be computed. “Come 
Kingdom of our God.” 


World Peace. 

The credit for the splendid public 
celebration of Peace Day in this city 
is due very largely to Rev. Frank S. 
Scudder, who brought the question to 
the front at the Ministerial Associa- 
tion and thus led the Christian, Makiki, 


| Malta-Gibraltar 


to take the matter up enthusiastically. 
Here, as elsewhere, the Press and the 
legal profession were found fully in 
sympathy with the modern movement 
to substitute Law for War in inter- 
national life. The presence upon the 
platforms of the city of such men as 
Judge Dole of the United States Dis- 
trict Court, Chief Justice Hartwell of 
the Territorial Supreme Court, Judge 
Kingsbury, Idaho’s judicial contribu- 
tion to Hawaii, and Editor Smith of 
the Advertiser, gave striking illustra- 
tion to the fact that this Territory 
views its conversion into the Pacific 
as a guarantee of 
Peace and not a threat of war. Our 
Japanese friends were not to be out- 
done. That virile organization, Makiki 
Church, whose uptodateness is prover- 
bial in town, arranged and carried 
through with enthusiasm a most inter- 
esting program. Close upon the heels 
of this observance the announcement 
was flashed across the ocean from 
Washington that the Senate had rati- 
fied the treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Japan. So the 
world rushes forward towards its com- 
ing Federation. 


The Annual Meeting. 


Hilo is making great preparations to 
signalize the most notable anniversary 
in the history of the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation. With fire-spouting Kilauea 
for a background, Nature’s inspiration 
and example will not be lacking. The 
exhibit of achievement for the past 
year is very impressive. Large addi- 
tions to the Churches on confession, 
great interest in repairing,or building 
meeting houses and parsonages, the 
deepening of religious interest every- 
where, reform movements, a striking 
increase in white missionary workers, 
all show that Hawaii is the center of 
a powerful spiritual movement. Our 
Churches are awakening to the con- 
sciousness of their large mission in the 
Pacific world. It looks as though the 
Hilo meeting might usher in a special 
demonstration of the Spirit of God. 
Every Christian in the Islands is earn- 
estly requested to make this meeting 
a special subject of prayer during the 
month of June and the first three days 
of July. The date set for the opening 
is June 24. The sessions are likely to 
continue nine or ten days. 


Mid-Pacific Joy. 


The Mid-Pacific Institute is rejoicing 
over a most generous gift which raises 
the amount in hand for the erection of 
its boys’ building to the large sum of 


Methodist and Central Union Churches i $75,000. By the end of June operations 


| will be commenced and in the fall of 


1909 both departments of the school 
should be at work on the ground. Ka- 
waiahao will move into “Atherton 
Hall” in September. President Horne 
of Kamehameha has kindly recruited 
the teaching force during his absence 
on the mainland. The loss of such a 
devoted and successful band of teachers 
as Principal McLeod and Misses Col- 
well, Skinner and Waddington, who 
have served so faithfully and acceptably 
for many years, is keenly felt and they 
will carry with them the lasting grati- 
tude of the friends of the school, as 
well as of the large number of pupils 
whom they have educated and inspired. 
These young ladies have recreated Ka- 
waiahao. Careful grading, steady en- 
largement of the curriculum, new ideals 
of teaching, and splendid character build- 
ing have characterized the regimé of 
Miss McLeod. Her many friends re- 
egret exceedingly that considerations of 
health have made it necessary for her 
to lay down her work just as the ex- 
pansion of the institution is to be real- 
ized. In her three associates she found 
most capable lieutenants, We wish 
them all every blessing and trust they 
may return some day to resume their 
work in Hawaii nei. Meantime with 
ample accommodations for a large 
student body assured by the gifts of 
Mrs. Atherton, Mrs. Allen and the 
friend whose generosity make possible 
the erection of the new building, the 
Mid-Pacific Institute enters the second 
stage of its course—the campaign for 
endowment. The least that can be 
planned at present is half a million dol- 
lars. Already inquiries are coming 
from China and within the next few 
years a large access of students from 
that Empire, from Korea and from Is- 
land Japanese may be expected. The 
time is ripe for large generosity to 
equip the Institute with a faculty suf- 
ficient to do the work demanded. 


Hartford and Hawaii. 


A very interesting letter from Mr. 
Akaiko Akana to Mrs. Baker of Kona 
contains marked evidence of the value 
that the training at Hartford is con- 
ferring upon our representative there. 
If Hawaii were a foreign country the 
wisdom of sending its people to anoth- 
er nation to fit them for work here 
would be problematical. But this is a 
Territory of the Union with fast grow- 
ing’ aspirations toward statehood and 
its native people are consumed with 
the right ambition to be not only citi- 
zens but at the very forefront in ideal 
Americanism. To keep them isolated 
from the most vital and intimate asso- 


ciation with our national life would be 
a grievous error. General Pratt, whose 
name will always be associated with 
the most enlightened and successful 
work for Indians, has for years con- 
tended that Indians should no longer 
be treated as Indians but as Ameri- 
cans. His was a voice in the wilder- 
ness, but now at last Uncle Sam has 
begun to listen and our magazines are 
ringing with the results of the “new 
method” of training Indians to be 
American men. General Pratt, when 
here, expressed the thought that the 
Kamehameha School idea, a separate 
institution for Hawaiians, was a mis- 
take. He approved of the policy there 
pursued of endeavoring to forget the 
Hawaiian language. Jlis faith in the 
typical American public school is 
absolute. We believe the General 
right in his main thesis that the only 
way to make Americans is to immerse 
people in an American environment. 
If our historic Churches are to live 
they must keep in touch with the new 
young life that looks longingly to- 
wards the mainland. It must have a 
number of its foremost leaders trained 
so as to be able to carry these young 
people with them. This Mr. Akana sees 
clearly. He voices the hope “that many 
of our young men and women can come 
here to study and have an absolute 
change of atmosphere that their views 
of things may change and be broaden- 
ed.” What sort of changed views he de- 
sires is evidenced in the body of the let- 
ter where he*discusses the chief ene- 
mies of the social life of his people with 
sympathy and insight. Hartford, 
with its practical courses of study, is 
opening Mr. Akana’s eyes to the deep- 
est needs of his race and seems to be 
filling his soul with a rich love and 
Sympathy that we trust will some day 
bear large fruit. 


Saloon Substitutes. 


Some years ago Mr. Theodore Rich- 
ards promoted a coffee saloon in the 
Kauluwela quarters that proved a de- 
cided success as long as a suitable per- 
son to care for it could be had. It 
filled a definite want, attracted people 
from quite’ a distance and succeeded 
financially. With the loss of its effi- 
cient manager it declined. For some 
time it has been the hope of Mr. Rath 
that a similar enterprise might be in- 
augurated in Palama. The Civic Fed- 
eration endorsed his plan two years 
ago, but money to inaugurate it was 
not forthcoming and it has never ma- 
terialized. It is to the credit of the 
Salvation Army that it is the first 
agency to occupy a strategic position 
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near the waterfront with a pleas- 
ant, clean, wholesome substitute for 
thet saloon, ~|On; the @¥ first: ~ficor 
good coffee and a_ simple well 
cooked lunch will be served. The 
second floor contains 20 beds. We 


prophesy success for this undertaking 
and congratulate the Army upon do- 
ing this work in such a needy district. 
It ought to be followed up by the 
equipment and opening of the Palama 
coffee saloon. Kauluwela will find the 
right manager before long. A letter 
in a recent Advertiser cited the case of 
the saloon keeper in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, who changed his place from an 
alcoholic hades into a coffee elysium as 
soon as liquor was voted down and out. 
It is about time for Honolulu saloon 
men to consider a like transformation. 
We may wake up any day and find Ha- 
waii dry, “water, water everywhere, 
nor any drop [of gin] to drink,” all. 
on account of Congress. The sooner 
we begin to prepare for that day the 


Dr. Bingham Again. 


A few weeks ago Dr. Bingham was 
prostrated by a severe attack of bron- 
chitis which, for a time, threatened 
most serious consequences. While still 


very weak, tidings came from Boston | 


that the Prudential Committee of the 


American Board wanted him to hurry ! 


East in order to supervise the print- 


ing of his new Gilbertese dictionary, a, 


monumental work. This summons, 
reénforced by a quickening word from 


his son, Prof. Hiram Bingham 3rd, of | 


Yale, and by the reflection that his col- 


lege class was to have its 55th anni-' 


versary reunion during June, proved a 
most effective therapeutic suggestion. 
The spirit of the “most famous class of 
53,” which five and a half decades ago 


prompted the notable “Bingham kick” | 


that sent the football clear from Chapel 
street to the State House steps rose in 
all its boyish might and the Doctor’s 
cold was Kilaueaed to death in the 
fervor of expectation. Dr. Bingham, 
accompanied by his sister, Mrs. Coan, 
left for the mainland on the Alameda 
June 3, full of the joyous expectation of 
a frolic with “the old boys” and of a 
lively tussel with printers’ devils. 
Long life to the hero of the Gilbert Is- 
lands! 


In Memoriam. 


The many friends of Rev. John E. 
Dodge were saddened to learn of his 
death at his home in Massachusetts. 
The tragic disclosure of his fatal ill- 
ness had prepared all for this early 
termination of his life. Mr. Dodge 


| 


i 


: | Mr. 
better. Men must have rallying places. | ( 


jagainst alcohol and opium. 


was in this Territory only a year, but 
that was time enotigh to endear many 
to him. He had been pastor of a num- 
ber of Chufches in. central Massa- 
chusetts and in each disclosed a rare 
talent for building weak organizations 
into permanent power. The personal 
appeal of his friendship was very 
strong and his loyal Christian spirit 
won men to his Master as well as to 
himself. The sympathy of The Friend 
is extended to his son, Rev. Rowland B. 
Dodge, of Wailuku, and to the others 
of his family. 


Among the Japanese. 


Revs. O. H. Gulick and F. S. Scud- 
der, superintendents of the Japanese 
Department of the Hawaiian Board, 


i have been assigned definite districts of 


supervision for convenience of work and 
to relieve Mr. Gulick of strain. The 
island of Hawaii will hereafter con- 
stitute the sphere of Mr. Gulick, while 
Scudder will supervise Kauai, 
Oahu and Maui. The Japanese Chris- 
tians are eagerly. awaiting the coming 
of Rev. Tsuneteru Miyagawa of Osaka 


iin the early part of July. It is expected 


that he will hold either one institute 
in Honolulu for all the Christian work- 
ers of his race or three institutes, one 
each at Hilo, Wailuku and Honolulu 
for contiguous evangelists: On account 
of this plan there will probably be few 
Japanese present at the annual meet- 
ing. 


Hurrah For One More. 


Mainland papers are cheering the 
H. C. Frick Company of Connellsville, 
Pa., a subsidiary to the United States 
Steel corporation. The company has 
20,000 employees and it has just posted 
the notice that it will no longer employ 
a man known to be a drinker. It there- 
fore advises its men not to use intoxi- 
cants, whether on duty or off. This ac- 
tion has been taken because mine acci- 
dents have been found to be due in many 
cases to men either under the influence 
of liquor or incapacitated for work by 
drinking bouts. The example of this ac- 


;tion by such a company will tell for tem- 


perance more than can be calculated. 
The next generation of Americans will 
be overwhelmingly sober. By 1950 In- 
dia, China, Japan and North America, 
holding far more than one-half the hu- 
man familv, will be in battle array 
It is cer- 
tainly inspiring to fight in full conscious- 
ness of so glorious a triumph. Mean- 
time it is well to remember that battles 
are won not by cheering gains elsewhere 
or star gazing, but by attention to details. 
We have a tough job before us in Ha- 
waii, but win we can and will, 
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It is time for these Islands definitely 
to set before themselves the aim of be- 
coming a State. Nothing so sobers a 
man, calls forth all his latent powers, 


develops worthy character and leads | 


to real achievement as an absorbing 
noble ambition. That once dominant 
he forthwith begins to test word and 
action with the question “Is this in 
keeping with my aim?” 

The experimental stage of self-gov- 
ernment is ended here. 
be trusted as citizens and office hold- 
ers equally well with white Americans. 
A most conspicuous evidence of this 


Hawaiians can | 


ply, a better type of English must be 
spoken widely. 

All this is assured if the ambition 
for statehood can be fanned into a 
flame. We are minors and shall be 
such until we have voting power in 
Congress. Minors are beggars for 


favors. Adults own and demand their 
rights. Let Promotion Committee, 
Merchants’ Association, Chamber of 


Commerce and Civic Federation see 
but one goal, Statehood, and we shall 
}get there. Nothing can prevent an 
honorable consummation demanded 
with unanimity by a band of men. 
Their will affects the community, the 
nation, the world and they get what 
ithey ask. The explanation is simple. 


has been presented by the Sheriff of == 


Oahu and the United States District 
Attorney. American heredity and en- 


vironment may be argued to be over- | 


whelmingly with the latter, creating the 
expectation that he must prove to be con- 
spicuously a higher type of public ser- 
vant than the Sheriff. But the two test 
occasions of Iwilei and. the prize fight 


found him wanting while the Sheriff | 
The care- | 
is | 


was fully equal to his duty. 
fully chosen Hawaiian officeholder 
demonstrably a worthy public servant. 


The )*lastw ‘election’ proved, that 


Hawatian voters can be trusted and we | 
believe the coming contest will still 


more notably bear out the statement 
that the Hawaiian makes every bit as 


reliable and trustworthy a citizen as_ 


the average mainland- voter. Ever 
since annexation he has been improy- 
ing and we believe he will continue to 


do so in happy comparison with the or-. 


dinary white American. 


The truth cannot always be hid. | 


The thoroughly good qualities of our 
island electorate will ere long 
known throughout the States. Then 
given the requisite population, state- 
hood will be granted. 


3ut we are not yet ready for this) 
Years of testing | PRE 


large responsibility. 
are needed to prove that the record 


achieved during the past eight years by | 


the Hawaiian voter is not a momentary 
spurt. The oain must be steadily held. 
Then our Chinese and Japanese voters 
must show what stuff they are made 
of. If they pass the examination, as 
we believe they will, the mainland will 
be powerfully impressed. 

Our citizen population also will have 
to be greatly increased, so as to strike 
a better average in comparison with 
the aliens among us. Furthermore our 
social and industrial system must un- 
dergo a change, the small farmer must 
come, homestead holdings must multi- 


be | 


= 


They convey a therapeutic suggestion 
to the body politic and in time the right 
will of the few becomes the will of the 
;people. The present temperance senti- 
‘ment is a splendid case in point. Up 
to this time Hawaii has not dared even 
to dream of Statehood. Over on the 
|mainland the idea that these Islands 
iever could by any possibility become a 
State of the Union is scouted. Well 
and good. That is the kind of. senti- 


‘ment most stimulating to earnest men. 
We have the right elements here for 
‘sovereignty. Fire them with the deter- 
‘mination to become a sovereign State 
and every year will see them more 
worthy of the responsibility and there- 
‘fore nearer to the sacred privilege. 


| Perhaps no place in the world except 
‘Honolulu could exhibit such a life as 
that of Goo Kim Fui, contract laborer, 
rice planter, wealthy merchant, Chris- 
tian missionary in China at his own 
charges, Vice Consul of the oldest Em- 


pire on earth, forced out of business by | 
. . . . . . 1 
the injustice of Christian America and 


finally faithful evangelist in the land of 
his adoption till death. Goo Kim was 
born in South China, Ka Yin Chau, 
_Leen Tong village, in 1826. He came to 
_Honoiulu in 1867 as a coniract laborer, 


but succeeded in earning enough to, 


cancel his contract before the term had 


By thrift and business ability 


expired. 
he succeeded in amassing considerable 
| property and became one of the most 


widely known Chinese merchants in 
Honoiulu. In 1872 he married a Ha- 
waiian lady, Miss Ellen Kamae, a most 
fortunate and happy union. Mrs. Goo 
Kim set herself to learn her husband’s 
language and succeerled remarkably 
‘well. Soon after the marriage he unit- 
ed with Bethel Church and began to 
pursue a course of English study in 
the Mission Night School founded by 
Father Damon and taught by Mr. Ed- . 


ward Dunscombe. In 1879 he was one 
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of the leaders in the formation of the 
Fort Street Chinese Church, which he 
served as Deacon until his death, a 
period of nearly 30 years. He took a 
most active part in the formation of 
the Chinese Y. M. C. A., of which he 
was for some years president, and was 
prominent in the erection of its build- 
ing. From 1884. to 1898 he was the 
Consular Agent of the Chinese Em- 


pire in this city. After he had become | 


successful in business he conceived it 
to be his duty to return to his native 
village and preach the Gospel to his 
fellow-townsmen. In therefore 
he and his wife went to Leen Tong 
and labored with such success that he 
was soon enabled to erect a Church 
biilding, for which he himself paid, and 
to gather a number of converts. Mrs. 
Goo Kim accommodated herself to this 
change in life and work so gracefully 
as to make a strong impression upon 
her husband’s country folk. After... 
years of successful evangelism the exi- 
gencies of business called Mr. and Mrs. 
Goo Kim back to Honolulu. The 
Church he had built was turned over 
by him to the Basel Mission. It con- 
tinues to flourish and its bell, sent from 
Hawaii, summons the worshippers to 
divine service. Throughout his life 
here in Honolulu every good work 
found in this Christian merchant a gen- 
erous friend. His hand was ever open 
to promote the interests of the Gospel. 
When annexation brought with it the 
unjust closing of Hawaii to Chinese 
immigration Mr. Goo Kim was one of 
the many merchants of that nationality 
to be embarrassed by the new condi- 
tions. Forseeing that he must fail, he 
closed out his business interests at 
once, safeguarding his creditors, pay- 
ing his obligations, winning the last- 
ing regard of the business community 
and retiring a poor man. At this junc- 
ture the Hawaiian Board enlisted him 
as one of its evangelists and the last 
three or four years of his life were 
passed as a devoted Christian mis- 
sionary on the modest stipend allowed 
these workers. He carried into his 
work the same faithful exactness that 
had made him successful in business. 
Few or none of his associates thought 
of this hal¢, hearty, large framed mis- 
sionary as an octogenarian. He look- 
ed and acted as though in his sixties. 
His death came quickly and gently in 
the midst of his labors. At his funeral, 
which was held in the Fort Street Chi- 
nese Church Honolulu witnessed a 
rare sight. The building was crowded 
to the doors and on the streets outside 
a congregation larger by twice than 


that within the Church gathered in| 


silence to do this Chinese Christian 


honor. The pall-bearers included the 
Dean of the Consular corps, the rep- 
resentatives of Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Norway-Sweden and Great Brit- 
ain, together with some of the business 
men of the city. About the bier in the 
Church was grouped one of the most 
notable assemblies the city has seen 
on any such occasion in many a year. 
It seemed as though all our polyglot 
population had some of its foremost 
representatives present. It was a most 
impressive occasion. 
May 3 Mr. Goo Kim was in his 82nd 
year. 


A NEW LEADER. 


Hon. A. L. C. Atkinson has accepted 
the position of Legal Adviser of the 
Anti-Saloon League of Hawaii. He 
brings with him new life into this or- 
ganization. Back of him in loyal sup- 
port men like Hon. Henry P. Baldwin 
of Maui, Former Governor George R. 
Carter and Joseph P. Cooke have rang- 
ed themselves. Every week since Mr. 
Atkinson, in Central Union Church, de- 
clared his purpose to fight the saloon 
he has received assurances that the 
thoughtful men of the Islands heartily 
approve of his brave purpose and will 
stand by him. The Anti-Saloon League 
is attracting large financial support in 
its engagement of Mr. Atkinson and 
will be able to push the campaign as 
never before. 
in its platform, as laid down by its 
Legal Adviser. First, stand by the 
Liquor Commissioners in their efforts 
to suppress the worst liquor dives and 
restrict the number of saloons. Second, 
let our present liquor law alone. Itisa 
good one. Third, pass the local option 
law turned down by the last Senate. 


On this platform all good citizens can | 


unite. It is thoroughly American, 
progressive and just to all classes of 
people. It is democratic and gives the 
poor man the same right to protect his 
home that the rich man has. At present 
the rich have influence enough to keep 
the saloon and the dive far from their 
homes. The poor are denied this boon. 
Local option arms them with the 


weapon to achieve this end. 
DSS: 


THE OKAYAMA ORPHANAGE. 


A Striking Witness to the Power of 
Christ’s Kingdom in Japan. 


In one of the strongest centers of 
Buddhism in Japan a stereopticon lec- 
ture on the work being done in a Chris- 
tian orphanage was delivered before 


At his death on | 


There are three planks | 


about 1000 people to whom even the 
iname “orphanage” conveyed but an 
indistinct impression of some place 
|where a few destitute orphans were 
sheltered and fed. The announcement 
that a lecture would be given showing 
pictures of an institution where there 
were several hundred orphans, called 
together a miscellaneous audience of 
/high and low, who were moved more 
.by curiosity than by expectation, to 
/see what it was all about. 


Probably no one incident ever did so 
much to bring Christianity to the fav- 
orable attention of the people as did 
that lecture. Assembling to the music 
of the “orphanage traveling band” of 
twelve boys, catching, through the pic- 
tures, a glimpse of those hundreds of 
orphans at their play, study and exer- 
cise, farming, gardening and learning 
various trades; the blind learning to 
read raised type, and the weak being 
cared for and developed,—the impres- 
sion was stupendous, and willing sub- 
|scriptions from non-Christian people 
came pouring in. True, within a few 
days, owing to Buddhist threats, sev- 
eral prominent people had to withdraw 
their subscription or deny that they 
had contributed, lest they should lose 
their positions, but one of the city 
papers boldly championed the orphan- 
age in words of praise. Describing the 
work that had been exhibited the editor 
jremarked, “We never knew there was 
any such magnificent beneficence be- 
ing carried on in Japan, and it is Chris- 
tians who have to show us how to do 
it. What have you Buddhists to show? 
Why don’t you wake up and do some- 
thing worth while?” 


Assistant Superintendent is Here. 


The Okayama orphanage is the larg- 
est orphanage in the far East, and the 
|people of Hawaii, Japanese and others, 
are to have the privilege of becoming 
acquainted with the work of this in- 
stitution. On the 15th of last month, 
Mr. T. Onoda, for several years con- 
nected with the orphanage, stopped 
over here partly for the purpose of ac- 
quainting the people of these islands 
with the work and enlisting their sym- 
pathy and aid, and partly with the view 
of studying the work and methods of 
the Hilo Boarding School. 


'To Study the Work of General Arm- 
strong. 


| Mr. Onoda is the devoted and trust- 
(ed assistant of Mr. J. Ishii, the founder 
and present superintendent of the or- 
iphanage. ‘Together they have been 
lardent students of the lives of men 
who have devoted themselves to simi- 
lar kinds of work, especially George 
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Muller and Gen. S. C. Armstrong, and 
it is to make a special study of Gen. 


Armstrong’s great work in Hilo and! : ; 
Sr . ‘i had 120 children under his care. 


at Hampton, and the work of Booker 
Washington at Tuskegee, Alabama, 
with a view to increasing the efficiency 
of the Okayama orphanage, that Mr. 
Onoda has set out on this trip to 
America. 


An Inspiring Example of Faith. 


Mr. Ishii from his youth was a man 
of tender susceptibilities and a heart 
of kindness towards the poor. When 
he was 22 years of age his sympathies 
were drawn out toward a poor widow 
with two children whom he found wor- 
shipping at a temple. Finding a sym- 
pathetic listener, she poured out her 
heart to him and Mr. Ishii, to free her 
hands so she could work for a living, 
took one of the children under his care. 
Soon he took two other children into 
his home and cared for them while he 
was pursuing a course in the study of 
medicine. In that same year (1887) 
he opened his orphanage in a Buddhist 
temple, the use of which he obtained 
from a friendly priest. Gradually the 
thought took possession of him that if 
God, in answer to prayer could sustain 
in England such an orphanage as 
George Muller’s, he could do the same 
in Japan. Mr. Ishii’s test came when 
he was about to graduate from the 
medical school. If he should receive 
his diploma he would be in a position, 
as a physician to support himself and 
aid his orphanage, but again if he had 
his diploma he would be tempted to 
trust to himself rather than to God. 
The struggie was sharp, but decisive. 
He literally burned the bridge behind 
him; he committed his medical books 
to the flames, left the medical school 
and gave himself for life to work in be- 
half of orphans, casting himself on the 
Lord in faith. 


Prayer and Work. 


Many an inward struggle he had on 
the question as to whether in a non- 
Christian country like Japan he would 
do right in relying, like George Muller, 
on prayer alone, or whether he should 
not also work to keep the public in- 
formed as to the needs of the institu- 
tion. His conviction at last that prayer 
and work should go together accounts 
for the methods adopted in later years 
of sending the orphanage brass band 
together with a lecturer using stereop- 
{icon pictures on tours throughout the 
country. This has proved to be a 
splendid evangelistic agency as well as 
of great benefit to the institution, as 
will be observed in the incident men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article. 


No Applicants Refused. 
At the end of four years Mr. Ishii 


came the Gifu earthquake when he was 
called upon to receive at one time 84 
more. No applicant is ever denied ad- 
mission ; among the orphans there have 
been Korean, Eurasian, German, Eng- 
lish and American children. The su- 
preme test of faith came at the time 
of the great famine in 1906. With an 
equipment for 400 children he was call- 
ed upon to receive within a space of 
three months 825 more children to save 
them from starvation or a fate still 
worse, but he never flinched. Tempo- 
rary structures were reared and the 
waifs were welcomed. Have they 


Ever Been in Straits? 


Yes, often but never deserted. One 
of the most touching incidents was in 
the early history of the institution, 
while it was. yet housed in the temple. 
They were all without food and the 
hungry children were gathered in the 
graveyard back of the temple, praying 
that God would give them their “daily 
bread.” While they were yet speaking 
God heard, yes, before they called He 
had answered, for just at that time 
came a gift of $31 from the children of 
a Sunday School in Canandagua, N. Y., 
and loud were their rejoicings and their 
praise to God. 


Does Not Encourage Pauperism. 


The Okayama orphanage does not 
encourage pauperism by caring for 
those who can otherwise be provided 
for; its large numbers are not there 
for show. As the famine conditions 
were gradually relieved, 538 of the 
children were returned to their homes, 
so that the actual number being cared 
for in the orphanage this year is 500 
less than a year ago. Often homes 
are found for children on farms or in 
worthy families. 

The orphanage has 4o cottages, 6 
school buildings, offices, bath houses, 
hospital and stores. It also has a farm 
in Hiuga, with 16 buildings, making a 
grand total of 76 buildings. At pres- 
ent Mr. Ishii is assisted by 16 school 
teachers, 40 house mothers and 50 other 
helpers. Four times in its history the 
orphanage has risen to meet great na- 
tional emergencies, namely, two wars, 
an earthquake and a famine. 


Their Majesties’ Gift. 


It was the first Christian enterprise 
to receive a grant-in-aid from T. I. J. M. 
the Emperor and Empress of Japan, 
who four years ago made a gift of 2000 
yen, followed, the succeeding year with 


Then | 


a promise from them of 1000 yen a 
year for ten years. 

The orphanage has, for many years, 
had the hearty and efficient cooperation 
of Rev. James H. Pettee, DD toma 
years a missionary of the American 
Board in Japan. Dr. Pettee has given 
his “Godspeed” to Mr. Onoda in the 
errand he has undertaken for the insti- 
tution. 


Ks Sa ea 
HILO-WAIAKEA COMBINE. 


The Hawaiian Board has evidently se- 
cured a good worker in Mr. Y. Nakadate, 
who began service as teacher in Waia- 
kea on Feb. tst. The situation in Waia- 
kea was critical in the extreme, but with 
patience and tact he is winning his way 
and proving himself to be “a man in 
whom there is an excellent spine.” He 
has shown not only teaching ability but a 
gift for evangelistic work. Mr. Higuchi 
of Hilo, is planning with Mr. Nakadate 
for cooperative work in their two fields, 
and also in Olaa, which for some months 
has been without a worker. These two 
gentlemen are taking turns in visiting 
Olaa, have started a Sunday School there 
and hold occasional meeting's at eight-mile 
camp. They call these fields hopeful. We 
call it hopeful when our evangelists and 


teachers combine their strength, and on 


their own initiative push out into aggres- 
sive work. 


JOHN FRANKLIN COWAN. 


On June 1 the Siberia brought to 
Honolulu Rey. John Franklin Cowan, 
D.D., to be pastor of Kohala Union 
Church. Dr. Cowan, born in Griffin- 
shire, N. Y., was graduated) rem 
Adrian College, Mich., in 1878, and 
from the Theological Seminary there 
in 1881. He entered the ministry of the 
Methodist Protestant Church and for 
four years served as pastor in Morgan- 
town and Fairmont, W. Va., and in 
Pittsburg, Pa. He then took charge of 
the publication of the Sunday School 
papers of his denomination, whose 
headquarters are in the latter city and 
continued his editorial work for fifteen 
years. Called to Boston he entered the 
staff of the Christian Endeavor World 
where for ten years he has been asso- 
ciated with the work of the Congre- 
gational Church. Thus he is in himself 
an embodiment of the proposed union 
between the Congregational and Meth- 
odist Protestant Churches. A warm 
welcome awaits him in Kohala. We 
trust he may consent to take charge of 


a Young People’s or Christian En- 
g | : 


deavor Department in The Friend. 
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& NOTES FROM THE FIELD & 


BY FRANK S. SCUDDER 


The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto Treasure Hid in a Field. 


ap a Gi intl na Ea 


PerING THE CORNER STONE 
OF THE COOKE LIBRARY. 


It was May 13th,—one of those fair 
days when the blue canopy of heaven 
feveat. all 
which marks a new era for the students 
of Punahou. On the Oahu College 
campus a gay assembly of young and 
old, flinging care to the winds, gave 
themselves up, in true college style, 
to a feast of reason and flow of soul. 
Will they ever forget the day? not till 
the romance of student life has lost its 
power to charm the memory. Order 
and dignity characterized the exercises 
from beginning to end, but formality 
was swallowed up in the happiness of 
the occasion; it had no more place 
there than it would have at a Thanks- 
giving dinner. In fact it was a Thanks- 
giving dinner; thanksgiving was in 
everybody’s face; the intellectual 
viands served up were of the most 
palatable order, and—pardon the con- 
tagious informality, but everybody 
praised the Cookes. 

The program opened with a song of 
greeting from the ,Punahou Prepara- 
tory School, and then Dr. Alexander 
gave, in a short address, the history of 
the library, the nucleus of which had 
been contributed from the homes of 
early missionaries, many of the books 
fairly loaded with solid New England 
Theology. Gradually, by valuable con- 
tributions and by purchases it had 
swelled to the number of 5000 volumes, 
and its future increase was assured by 
two endowments. 
history of the old library,” concluded 
Dr. Alexander, “and with it perhaps 
the task assigned me. But I can not 
refrain from adding a few words on the 
new library, which has been launched 
by the generous gifts of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. M. Cooke, who advanced the sum of 
$5000 last year for the purchase of new 
books. This has been wisely expended 
in the purchase of the choicest books 


relating to each department of the in-| For this our brand new library home; 
It is! This handsome gift to hold our many 


struction given in the college. 
but just to mention here the valuable 
service rendered by Miss ‘Graydon, 
who did not spare time and thought 
and labor in the selection of these 
books, which was for her a labor of 
love.” 


sufficient shelter,—a day ; 


“Here endeth the 


Judge Antonio Perry spoke in a most ; The Value of Ideals,” by William A. 
practical vein, reminding the oy Esq. Without effort he com- 
that the library was not for looks but'manded the interest and attention of all 
for use, and that its future develop-|as he dwelt on the ideal of equal op- 
ment would depend upon the continued | portunity for all classes, and with tell- 
interest of the people in its welfare. |ing illustrations from history showed 
The students who enjoy these benefits, | that both the governments and the sys- 
by the generosity of those who have;tems of education which had proceed- 
provided such. advantages, should in]ed on the principle of class distinctions, 
turn give the institution a share in the |had failed in acquiring the unity. and 
prosperity which it helps them to gain.|strength that comes from following the 

Very, beautiful was that part of the }ideal of equal opportunities for peo- 
program which was rendered by the!ple of every class. 
students under the caption “In Praise | In the use of books there is a com- 
of Books.” munism which can not be enjoyed in 

Nine of the students repeated, in | equal degree in any other direction. 
turn, choice selections from noted nas humblest man can hold converse 
poets, singing the praises of literature! with such men as Shakespeare, Byron, 
and the service rendered by books eh te Scott, Thackeray and Dickens. 
the welfare and happiness of mankind.!He can compel them to give him their 
The excellent little preludes to each|best thoughts and exact from them the 
of the poetic selections, both by their|highest inspiration and all practically 
variety and choice diction, showed the | without money and without price. 
work of some master mind in making| “And no education equals the educa- 
this composite exercise one of harmo-|tion that comes from intimate knowl- 
nious and fascinating unity, and crown-|edge and. communion with good 
ing the whole with a responsive ex-}authors and good books. 
ercise from “The Book of Books” in} “And so it is that we congratulate 
praise of wisdom. the donor and congratulate ourselves 

A special anthem prepared for the|ttpon the establishment of one more 
occasion was sting by the Alumni Dou-|great addition to the institutions of 
ble Quartet, rendered in pleasing har-|learning in this Territory, believing, as 
mony and closing with a happy hit that}we do, that it will be open to and 
elicited a peal of laughter: maintained for the good of ail who 

comply with the simple conditions, 

This college has such lovely grounds,}common to all, governing admission to 
With walks and trees and grassy|these schools, and that here all classes 
mounds, and conditions of men for generations 

Its buildings large and fine on every;to come may gather to freely partake 
hand at the fountain of knowledge about to 
Make this the school of all the land.|be established on this spot, limited 
ifonly by the measure of their own 

Our presidents numbered all of ten, |minds to appropriate what they find 
Have thought themselves the grandest | here, and by their thirst and desire for 


men; knowledge.” 
But when we see them with their{ Mr. Walter F. Dillingham, on behalf 
wives, of the Trustees, expressed thanks to 


the donors for their munificent gift of 
$35,000 for the building and $5,000 for 
the purchase of new books, and gave a 
brief description of the building as it 
would appear when completed. Va- 


We know then why the college thrives. 


We’re here to lay the corner stone, 


books, rious documents, for the benefit of fu- 
Is from our generous friends the;ture historians were deposited in the 
Cookes. corner stone, and then came the brief 


but the important moment when the 
What might be called the Master’s , cornerstone was lowered into position 
oration of the day was an address on|and pretty little Dorothea Cooke, the 
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grandchild of Mr. and Mrs. C. M. 
Cooke, completed the ceremony by tak- 
ing’ in hand the little silver trowel, 
spreading the mortar, and gently tap- 
ping the stone into place, while she 
gracefully said, “I pronounce the cor- 
ner stone of the Cooke Library laid 
level, plumb and square.’ 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS AT HILO: 


A rare pleasure is in store for all who 
go to the Annual Meeting in Hilo in 
having the privilege of being able to 
attend the memorial celebration of the 
work of such men as Rev B. B. Lyman, 
and Rev. Titus Coan. June 28th has 
been designated as Memorial Sunday, 
and extensive preparations are being 


made to celebrate the life and labors of | 


these heroes of Hawaiian Missions in a 
manner worthy of the honor in which 
they are held. 

The services are to be held, of course, 
in the Haili Church, and on this occa- 
sion two beautiful memorial windows, 
one at the right of the pulpit, and the 
other at the left, will be unveiled. 


The windows were made by the Gor- 


ham Co. of New York and are now on 
their way to Hilo, having been shipped 
on May 12. It is a part. of the pro- 


E Eheye | 
gram to have them in place in time for | 


the Annual Meeting, so that people as- 
sembled from every direction may have 
a share with the people of Hilo in a 
celebration which belongs to no one 
locality but to the broad ‘cause of 
Christian Missions; when it was found 
that the windows could not be finished 
in time for an earlier date, without a 


possibility of sacrificing something of | 


their high art by hasty ae this was 
made one of the deciding points in fix- 
ing the date of the Annual Meeting so 
late this year. (Two other reasons for 
assigning the later date were the de- 
sire to arrange for the coming of teach- 
ers and to secure accommodations for 
delegates at the Hilo Boarding 
School.) 

In the construction 
dows every effort has been made to 
‘secure beauty of design, perfection of 


workmanship and the highest harmo- | 


nious effect. Photographs and meas- 
urements of the interior of the Church 
were sent, and the windows were pre- 
pared under the personal direction and 
supervision of Mr. D. B. Lyman, 
of Chicago, and of Dr. Titus Munson 
Coan, and all who have seen: them 
speak of their high quality and beauty 
and effectiveness of design. 

Each window is to cost $500, laid 
down in Hilo, and the money required 
is practically in hand now. That for 
Father Lyman is provided for by the 


of these win-. 


Lyman family here and on the main- 
land; the one for Father Coan is be- 
ing provided for in various ways: $105 
from the Church, $25 from a friend in 
Hamakua, $50 from Mrs. Lydia Bing- 
ham Coan, $200 from the Wetmore 
family, $50 from Mr. W. R. Castle, $25 
from Mrs. Sarah Coan Waters and $25 
from Dr. Titus Munson Coan; leav- 
ing but $20 to be secured. 
| The central figure of the Lyman win- 
dow is the Good Shepherd; that of the 
Coan window is a cartoon of Moses un- 
der which are inscribed the words, “He 
took them by the hand to lead them.” 
In connection with the unveiling 
ceremonies, addresses will be made by 
iRev. William B. Oleson, and,. Rev. 
‘Samueil- Kapu. The communion of 
saints will be strengthened by the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Supper in the 
‘afternoon, and a number of brief ad- 
dresses will be given in the evening. 


CELEBRATION: OF.PEACE DAY. 


When the Czar of. Russia,:a few 
years ago, issued the call requesting an 
-assembly of the nations to consider 
means for securing relief from the bur- 
dens of war, and looking to the estab- 
lishment of a reign of peace, a smile 
of incredulity crossed, the face of the 
,world. The idea was greeted with 
}amusement, and the youthful autocrat 
was pronounced a visionary. 

Within a decade we have seen a sec- 
ond Hague Conference, attended. by 
the representatiyes.of 44 nations, peace 
societies have sprung up all over the 
world, and people who, ridiculed the 
idea are now found among the ranks of 
those who feel that the governments 
are far behind the people in the desire 
'to rise above the barbarism of war and 
relegate arms and armaments to mu- 
seums of ancient history. 

Today there are some who would go 
to. the extreme of having their govern- 
ments disarm at once and forever, be- 
lieving that the inconveniences arising 
from such a course would not be com- 
parable to the disaster of even a single 
war, and that any nation adopting this 
ideal would be morally safe from all 
attack. 
| Others would see an 


international 


congress, which alone should -be ‘pro- |* 


vided with an army and.navy.whose 
work it would be-to act as. a world 
police force. 

| Still others believe that war-is an in- 
evitable curse, which can be mitigated, 
but not cured, by international treaties. 
| But one and all are’ turning their at- 
tention to the subject of peace; the 


| 
| 


spirit of pride in war has received its 
death-blow. 
It is worthy of special remark that 
when Hawaii is being talked of as the 
coming Gibraltar es the Pacific, and 
its fortification and defense are a mat- 
ter of world-wide interest, and the ap- 
proaching visit of the great fleet looms 
up large in the public eye, there should 
have been such a magnificent demon- 
stration in this city on “Peace Day” 
celebrating the anniversary of the first 
Hague Conference. Observed by three 
large English-speaking and a Japanese- 
speaking congregation; addressed by 
the foremost citizens of Honolulu, and 
meriting an account occupying two 
and a half pages in the daily paper the 
following morning, it is evident that 
the people of Hawaii are not behind in 
their appreciation of this great world 
movement. 
At the Central Union Church, Acting 
Governor Mott-Smith presided, and 
United States Judge Sanford B. Dole 
and Editor Walter G. Smith of the 
Pacific Commercial Advertiser were 
the speakers. Judge Kingsbury deliv- 
ered an address at the Christian 
Church, and Chief Justice Hartwell at 
the Methodist Church. At the Ma- 
kiki Japanese Church the day was fit- 
tingly celebrated with an address by 
Rey. T. Okumura. 
Space does not permit of giving a 
digest of all of these excellent ad- 
dresses, but we present some of the 
points of the address of Judge Dole, 
reserving for a later issue a resumé of 
other addresses. 
Mr. Mott-Smith spoke a few words 
of introduction, alluding to the growth 
of _public sentiment through such 
meetings as these, and of the high 
vantage ground on which Hawaii 
stands in the discussion of the subject 
of world peace. 
Judge Dole’s address on the subject, 
“Is Peace Practicable?” 
was a masterly treatment of the great 
evolutionary march of the human race 
upward through the times of animalism 
and barbarism in which war was neces- 
sary to progress, to the coming days of 
high civilization when reason and law 
shall take the place of bloody conflict. 
If war has been necessary and benefi- 
cial in the past, will it be necessary and 
beneficial through all future time? 
* When war can no longer 
serve the race in any useful way, will 
it not by the laws of evolution disap- 
pear? 
“Ts the Race Ready? 


“Has the time come when this is de- 
sirable—in other words, 
ready for universal peace? * 
Until humanity develops a paramount 


* 


isthe faceu 


ty that safegu 


fish influences of the pursuit of wealth, | j 


rity, the enfeebling effect of 


a and Highway Robbery. 

War is defended on the same princi- 
ple as was formerly advocated in favor 
of dueling, though in reality it is more 
in line with the principles of highway 
tobbery, “inasmuch .as the attack 
creates the immediate right of homi 
er de in seli defense, and because the at- 
ack is based on greed or upon the uni- 
desire to sustain one’s self and 
‘eettan one ‘S worldly possessions. < 


¢ Influences Against War. 


MBE all the influences which tend most 
conspicuously to discourage war, pub- 
lic sentiment and arbitration are the 

most efficacious, and public sentiment 

mist be the basis of amy success 
yl through arbitration. No progress could 
be made in the Hague Conference on 
the subject of disarmament, for public 
sentiment was not clear on this sub- 
ject, but the world’s desire ior the 
Settlement of controversies is 
clear, and on this issue the first Con- 
ference did its great work resulting in 
ine creation of a permanent interma- 
| ‘tional court of arbitration.” This court 
ha salready setiled several international 
yes. 


hi 


bf 


‘y 


oy 


- Court of Equity. 
.£ __ “Although the primary object of The | 
fasue Conferences was the reduction 
of national armaments, which object | 
not ‘been atiained nor has any di-| 
been made toward its at- | 


court of equity. 


ation: 


d like to see armamenis reduced, 
hey havé no confidence that it will 
ghi about until there is an effec 


al quarrels. The scheme of arbi- 
oa made such a promising be- 


fe re that re mem- 
he conierence gave their tnan- 


This is| 
Gmterests the world. Tax payers | 


= 


joys the world’s public confidence and |t 


the demoralizing influences of material has the world’s desire back of it, and 


because it offers a reasonable substitute 
for war for the setilement of interma- 
tonal disputes” * * * 


Peace Conference Permanent. 


One ouigrowth of the two Hague 
Conferences which is of the utmost mm-} 
portance is the demand for periodic 
meetings of the Conference. A large 
part oi the work of the second Confer- | 
ence was the i mproyement and revision 
of the work of the frst, and it, in turn, 
adjourned with some of its most im-}| 
portant work unfinished. “And so it| 
came about that at the second Conier- 
ence 2 way was open for the unanimous 
passage of a resolution for periodic 
meetings of The Hague Conference 
thereafter, which resolution fixed the} 
date of the next conference seven years 
later and provided for the appointment 
of a special commission by the dif- 
ferent governments to meet two years) 
im advance to study and prepare the 
program for the third Hague. Confer- 
ence. Thus, without provision bet by 
force of circumstances, and as a neces- 
sary development of the work already 


Gone, the fowndation has been laid for | 
a permanent Congress of Nations. Are 
jnot these. the preparations for an in- 
| ternational 
and aa international legislature, enough 
to make alli lovers of paece sing with 
Browning, “God’s in His heaven—all's 


supreme court 


jaight with the world?” 
Peace Shall Come. 


* * = 


Do not thé facts narrated and the 

ess already made justify the hope 
 tamment, their chief and most igpor- and. expectation that the time is com- 
work has been the movement for | ing fast, when war shall be obsolete— 
of internaiional disputes, a troubled dream of the past? It will 
Smaking success of that, the ivr-|take time: progress in this direction 
movement to build thereon an ine may sometimes lag. but will it not con- 
tinue with increasing force and speed.| 
until peace shall come with the world 
ready for it—a peace that shail not en- 
feeble or demoralize mankind. but shall 
be the soil in which the loftiest virtues 
shali thrive and the race advance be- 


prog 


yond our dreams? 


“Down the dark future. through long 


generations, 


The pear sounds grow fainter and 


then cease: 


And, like a bell, with solemn, sweet 


wibrations, 


I hear once more the voice of Christ 


say, “Peace?” 


of justice 


e for moral courage, that higher | imous assent to this idea—a principle | “DO THE WORK OF AN EVAN- 
ards the ideal inter-| which when carried out by a simple 
of the State and stands for the and reasonable system promises to ac 
gs that go to the character develop- )complish more for peace between na-| 
of the citizen and the purity of |tions than perhaps ‘all other agencies | 
government, is it zeady for or combined: and the main reason for this | 
ual to the dangers of peace, the sel- | confident hope is that the principle en- 


GELIST.” 


A short time ago we spent a few 
| days in Kona, where our Japanese 
evangelist, Mr. Okamura, hustles the 
Aryan brown over a territory stretch- 
ng about twenty-five miles along the 
ao road. When a stfanger or an 
) occasional visitor comes along it is not 
hard to drum up large audiences, yet 
we were surprised at the numbers— 
from 30 to 60—who, out of such a scat- 
tering population. came out to the 
meetings, and felt that the -respectful 
attention they gave to his leadership 
was a testimony to the work he is do- 
‘ing im his field. After a short year's 
work in his cireuit he reports the pres- 
}ent condition as follows: 
In Holualoa every Sunday morning 
he has eight hearers, and there is a 
| Japanese Christian Endeavor Society 
with thirteen members. At Central 
Kona on the first and fourth Sundays 
of the month three or four attend. On 
the third Sunday, in the Mori store 
from twenty to twenty-five attend, and 
\the Sunday School numbers from 25 
to 28, gradually increasing in numbers. 
In Honalu, on Wednesday evenings, 
there are from seven to ten persons, 
and a children’s meeting is attended 
ee five persons. At Honaunau, on the 
second Sunday, about seventeen at- 
| tend, while every Wednesday evening 
a Young Men's Society of 14 members 
has its meeting. At Hookena he has 
|meetings on the second Sunday and 
the Saturday evening preceding, with 
an attendance of from eight to ten. So 
\by his persistent beating up and down 
over the road, he manages to gather 
into meetings every month about 130 
people, while many others are being 
reached, through frequent invitations 
and personal conversation, with some 
friendly word from a genial messenger 
of God’s Word. 


NOT ALL SMOOTH SAILING IN 
PORTUGUESE WORK. 


The Portuguese people in the major- 
ity are Roman Catholics and very 
strong ones at that. The young people, 
as a rule, are more liberal minded and 
not so easily dominated by the priest- 
hood. 
| I find many among them favorable to 
|the Gospel, but fear of persecution and 
‘ostracism on the part of the more fanat- 
‘ical, hinders many from making a stand 
|for the truth. Speaking to one a few 
davs ago, who was in the habit of at- 
tending, he told me in answer to the 
question as to why he had stopped 
coming: 
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“Mr. Santos, I love to go to your 
house and attend your meetings at the 
chapel, but I cannot! It is a perfect 
torment at home and elsewhere. They 
watch me whenever I go, and then run 
to tell the priest and my folks; the next 
day there is war in camp. I feel some- 
times like not going to any church at 
all.” 

Now and then I receive requests for 
Bibles, and just now we have a few 
studying the word of God very earn- 
estly. 

“To whom He was not spoken of, 

They. shall see: 
And they that have not heard 
Shall understand.” 

Visiting an outside district a few 
days ago I was agreeably surprised to 
find a number of young men, who, 
without any outside assistance, have 
been studying the Word of God, seek- 
ing after truth. I have since been re- 
quested to go to this place at least once 
a month and hold preaching services. 
“My word shall not return unto me 
void,” says the Lord, and in this case 
we see it verified. 

I attended the funeral of a country- 
man of mine last month that was 
buried at the Catholic cemetery at this 
place. At the grave the following was 
said by the officiating priest: “Christ 
also died but He rose again; in this 
there is hope for us, but for those who 
believe not as we do, there is no such 
hope!” No doubt our presence sug- 
gested such a statement, but to our 
knowledge such assurance did not seem 
to convince the majority of those pres- 
ent. 

A couple came to me sometime ago 
and wanted to be married. Having 
presented their license, I asked them 
if they believed that the ceremony per- 
formed by me would be binding,—they 
being Catholics,—and as they answered 
fares’ Luptoceeded / to.) ties the knot; 
after this when I asked them if they 
wanted a certificate, the groom an- 
swered yes, but he had a request to 
make before I should write the cer- 
tificate. Asking him what the request 
was he said: “I want you to make that 
certificate for six months!” Again en- 
quiring where he got such an idea, he 
said that some one told him he could 
get married at the Protestant Church 
for six months or a year! 


MiG. DANTOS: 
WORK IN HILO. 


We of the Portuguese Church were 
very glad of the opportunity to have 
the Rev. Mr. Hill preach for us on 
Easter Sunday at the evening service. 
His sermon dwelt on the lessons from 


the resurrection of Lazarus and was 
much appreciated by those who were 
present. 

Mr. J. S. Pires, one of our deacons, 
who has been very active in the work 
of our mission, has left for Lahaina, 
Maui, where he expects to reside per- 
manently. In 
faithful Sunday School teacher, but we 
trust he may be a blessing and a light 
wherever he may be: 

Last Sabbath afternoon we held a 
service in Kaiwiki for the benefit of 
those of our people who are unable to 
come down to Church regularly. About 
twenty-five grown up persons attended 
besides many children. We intend to 
keep up with the meetings there at 
least once or twice a month. 

Ba GoDAgSiLR yee 


ITEMS FROM WAILUKU. 


On the evening of May sth there was 
a gathering of 30 Japanese -women at 
the Japanese parsonage, most of them 
being the parents of the children that 
attend the Japanese day school. The 
meeting was in response to an invita- 
tion for the consideration of organizing 
some society for the women. 

A most delightful evening was spent 
socially, and all seemed interested in 
the plan suggested. It was decided to 
meet the first Tuesday in each month 
at.the parsonage. 

How to help the Japanese women 
has been a question not easy to an- 
swer. We hope it may be possible by 
effort beginning in the homes of the 
school children to secure the desired re- 
sults. 

Since the death of our faithful evan- 
gelist, Mr. Ting Ah Lin, the services 
have been kept up at the Chinese 
Church by the assistance of Rev. R. B. 
Dodge, Miss Turner and Mr. Tam Wa 
Chang. Mr. Ting Qui (son of the 
evangelist) and Mr. Foong Teong have 
assisted as interpreters. 

The Chinese are hoping that some 
one will be found to take up the work. 


CHARLOTTE L. TURNER, 
Resident Missionary. 


KOHALA NOTES. 


Mr. U. Cho Ping writes of the Chi- 
nese work at Kohala: 

“This is my fifth year’s work in 
charge of the Chinese Church and Mis- 
sion school in Kohala. I am very glad 
to tell you all how well my people have 
done. 

“Most of the members here were con- 
verted in China. Christianity was 
taught to them by the foreig'n mission- 
aries, which made them have a true 


him we lost another | 


Christian life and show love for each 
other. They are always glad and 
ready to do what is best to help te- 
‘ward any missionary work. This 
Church was established about twenty- 
five,years ago, and most of the home 
expenses, etc., were paid by the Chris- 
tians here. 

“On the 29th of June, last year, the 
Master called one of our eldest mem- 
ber (Kau Tet Meu) to his home. AlI- 
though it is best for him, we are very 
sorry to miss such a good, cheerful giy- 
er and true religious man. He used to 
preach the Gospel to the heathen and 
when any collection was made he al- 
ways gave as much as he could. 

“Listening to my services for the 
children every Sunday morning, three 
young people confessed their sins and 
became children of God. Another 
young woman expects to join the 
Church by the next communion. I 
hope some day more will join and be 
members of God’s Church. During - 
the year three infants were baptized.” 


The Program Committee for the 
/Annual Meeting have the program 
nearly completed. 


A NEW LEADER FOR BOYS) 
WORK. 


Mr. J. F. O’Brien has been fourteen 
years in actual Boys’ Work. Perhaps 
his most successful field was Buffalo, 
where he had large numbers in the 
club. He did things with them too. 
Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about the Buffalo club was its Bible- 
study work. Most men are afraid of 
tackling that sort of a difficulty. They 
fear the boys will not “stand for it.” 
Not so O’Brien. From street boys he. 
organized a class which took the ex- 
aminations of the International Com- 
mittee’s competitive course and won 
the first place in ail America. His best 
pupil was a Jewish boy who had never 
seen a Bible before. Of course being 
that sort of a man Mr. O’Brien pro- 
posed to do the same thing in Hono- 
lulu. Some of us were a “little afraid,” 
but we had the sense to say “if Mr. 
O’B. has made it go elsewhere among 
street boys, why not here? It is ‘up 
to him;’ let him try it. We are apt to 
be too squeamish about that sort of 
thing anyway. If Bible study is good 
for anybody (Roman Catholic, Prot- 
estant or heathen) why be so wretched- 
ly timid about trying it?” So we are 
in line for it in Honolulu. 

There are other healthy signs of 
progress. The clubs have been reor- 
ganized and a number of new induce- 


ments in the way of games and exer- 
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cises underway. Anyone would be 
very much interesied in the new book- 
let which Mr. O’Brien has just issued 
v, hich ought to make the boys’ mouths 
water. It has, too. They are coming 
in a little faster thon we can take care 
of them. Aye, there is the rub. We 
have so few young men who will give 
a night a week persistently to a boys’ 
club.\ The chief excuse for refusing 
this sort of work is now done away, 
Vizs:) | don’t know what to do if I 
come.” Mr. O’Brien is on hand to start 
a man right,—run his club for him un- 
til he can do it himself. There are ac- 
tivities enough to keep the boys busy, 
such as, indoor baseball, basketball, 
first-aid-to-the-injured exercises, (Mr. 
O’B. is past master in this form of in- 
struction,—himself the editor of a 
manual on the subject, and his boys 
frequently victors in contests), outdoor 
football, basebai!, hockey,—and a long 
list of other amusements. The com- 
petitive element among the clubs fur- 
nishes a healthy stimulus and the 
sports are fine bait to catch boys with. 
It must not be forgotten that the boys 
govern themselves under a carefully 
drawn-up constitution; thev preside 
over their meetings, collect their own 
dues and keep a record of their own 
doings. 

Just now summer being fast upon us, 
we are planning for a special “bid” to 
catch the more privileged boys at Pu- 
nahou and elsewhere. What more se- 
ductive offer to a boy than a camping’ 
trip? A complete offer of a most care- 
fully pianned camp for boys has been 
issued so that parents can see who is to 
“man” it and satisfy themselves of the 
wisdom of letting their boys go. How 
shall we get “privileged” boys inter- 
westeanin the Y. M. C. A.? Not by the 
inducements which the building down 
town can offer them. They have much 
at school and at their home. Some of 
- them are fairly blasé with autos and,— 
pretty nearly anything they want. 
This camping trip ought to bring them 
though and then we should hold them 
by wise handling and the added induce- 
ments which the new Y. M. C. A. build- 
-ing will afford. 


THE ROSE MAIDEN. 


What is the net result of the Music 
Festival? Certainly to compute it in 
dollars and cents would be wide of the 
mark. There would be “nothing in it” 
to the pupils of the schools who do the 
bulk of the work. The promoters gen- 
erally come out behind and certainly 
- would not take a cent of profit; while 
the others engaged are, or ought to be, 
without mercenary motives. The 


whole thing is either worth while in it- 
self or it ought not to clog the program 
of busy school life. That, then, is the 
question, “is it educational enough to 
be worth while?’ Note first, that the 
answer to this question will not be 
found in the extent of the gratification 
or pleasure the public may derive from 
the performance. To be sure good 
music ought to please the public, but 
we have no right to expect that it will 
do so any more than we could expect 
that the best in literature will meet 
quick appreciation on the part of the 
general public. The schools have a 
right to try for such a goal,—nay per- 
haps they have no right to try for any- 
thing short of that. Will a yearly re- 
curring Music Festival bring before the 
future citizens of Honolulu fine musical 
ideals? Will the moral and intellectual 
stimulus to be derived therefrom be 
worth the time and effort,—yes, and 
the disarranged school program? If so, 
let us have the Festival and let us make 
the following improvements on pre- 
vious custom: 

Let us have good soloists from the 
Coast so that the young people taking 
part will get some stimulus from out- 
side and a high order of pleasure 
withal,—not financially possible with- 
out some organized effort like the 
Music Festival. 

Let some effort be made to put the 
endeavor on a footing which will per- 
mit of the very lowest prices for ad- 
mission, especially to school children. 
A distinct advance was made this year 
in that respect when the “dress re- 
hearsal” was given to some 700 school 
children who were in Mrs. Tucker’s 
chorus and no charge was made. 
Those interested in the performance 
will be glad to know that after all of 
the bills were paid (amounting to over 
$400) there remained just enough to 
pay for prizes to the two highest ticket 
sellers who sold forty-three each. 
Their names were Miss Jennie Kea- 
malu of the Normal School (the Nor- 
mal students far outdid the scholars of 
the other schools in sales) and J. Ath- 
erton Richards of Punahou. 

It should be said, however, that the 
avails of the concert reached the above 
sum largely through the contributions 
of several gentlemen who by their gifts 
made it possible for a number of 
schools to send their entire body of 
students without cost. a 


CHINESE CHILDREN IN HA- 
WAII’S SCHOOLS. 


By E. W. Thwing. 


Hawaii, perhaps, more than any 
other part of America, is giving real aid 


to China, in her progress of develop- 
ment, and education. In these beauti- 
ful islands, where the Chinese have 
been coming freely, for more than half 
a century, many Chinese children are 
being elucated in the fine schools of the 
Territory ; many reaching a high stand- 
ard in their classes, and being a help 
and an example to the Hawaiian stu- 
dents. Some of these young Chinese 
have returned to China and are them- 
selves teaching in schools there, others 
are fitting themselves for a similar fu- 
ture usefulness. 

Perhaps at present there are some 
three thousand Chinese students in the 
schools of Hawaii. One Honolulu 
school has 200 Chinese students in at- 
tendance. Another one has 190 en- 
rolled. Here these Chinese students 
mingle freely with the boys and girls 
of many other nationalities. Their 
presence is a real help to the Hawaiian 
children, and gtives a good tone to the 
school work. There is no Chinese race 
question in Hawaii’s schools, and all 
meet in the class room, and on the play- 
ground, in a most friendly spirit. 

Chinese Love America. . 

The Chinese are not Orientalizing 
our islands or our schools, but are be- 
ing Americanized by the influence of 
Hawaii’s American schools. The Chi- 
nese children learn to love America, 
and to honor the beautiful “Stars and 
Stripes” that float before every one of 
the 150 public schools of the islands. 
They learn of Washington, of honesty 
and truth, and soon take hold of the 
American ideas of freedom and liberty. 

Mr. Tsang Hai, the Chinese Consul 
of Honolulu, on a recent visit to some 
of Hawaii’s schools, was much im- 
pressed, as he stood before one assem- 
bled school, and heard the pupils give 
their flag salute. With upturned faces 
and pointing hand, they gave their 
beautiful salute to “Old Glory.” And 
the Chinese children said: “We give 
our heads and our hearts to God and 
our Country; One language! One 
Country! One Flag!” with as true a 
spirit of enthusiasm, and patriotism, as 
did the white children. At another 
school, all the Chinese pupils gathered 
together to hear the Consul speak. He 
said: 

“Boys and girls, I am glad to see you. 
It is a fine thing that you have these 
free public schools. They can give you 
a good education. But don’t forget 
your own language. Study Chinese as 
well as English. I want to give you a 
little advice. Be deligent! Don’t be 
lazy! Study hard and give good atten- 
tion to the instruction of your teachers. 

“Education is a matter of vital im- 
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portance. You cannot hold a high posi- 
tion unless you are educated. The Chi- 
nese “Three Character First Book’ says, 
‘If you do not learn of what use will 
you be? Also the proverb says: ‘Tf 
you cannot read and write, you are like 
a blind man.’ You are Chinese boys 
and girls. So I hope you will also learn 
to read and write Chinese, so that you 
will not be ‘blind men’ even in Chi- 
nese. 

“Your future life, your success, 
your becoming persons of high stand- 
ing, all depend on your education. I 
wish you success in your studies.” 

He was much impressed with these 
bright intelligent boys and girls of this 
school, some 1go in number. 


They are the children largely of those 
who have come as laborers to Hawaii. 
Their parents were farmers, not 
“coolies.” In fact they belong to the 


second class of the Chinese as divided, | 


“scholars,” “farmers,” “artisans” and 
“merchants.” Indeed, the Emperor of 
China is a farmer and plows a furrow 
every year in the imperial grounds at 


Peking, as an example to his people. | 


So these Chinese school children of Ha- 
waii are of good blood, and make a fine 
showing by their standing in the 
schools. 


What the Chinese Study. 


Not only do the Chinese children of | 


Hawaii become acquainted with Amer- 
ican ideals, and patriotism, but have 
miany lessons of real practical value, 
for daily life. It is not only a book 
knowledge that they acquire in these 
schools, but they are also taught how 
to do things. Of course in the early 
years of their study, chief attention is 
given, of necessity, to the English lan- 
guage, and stories, object lessons, na- 
ture studies, make the children fami- 
liar with the most common things 
about them. 

They are also taught to be clean, and 
careful in their clothing, and are shown 
how to care for the health of the body. 
Calisthenics are also introduced at va- 
rious times during school hours, with 
games, running and marching. Breath- 
ing exercises are given and correct 
positions taught. 

Music and song make a pleasant and 
important part of the school work. In 
the higher grades, new work and new 
studies are introduced, but language 
must still hold an important place. 
Fortunately, however, for the Chinese 


school children of Hawaii, the schools } 


do not aim simply to teach reading, 


writing and arithmetic, although they | 


are doing that and doing it well, but 


Most of | 
these students were born in Hawaii. | 


jto live right. 
learn how to be orderly and clean, to 
know how to take care of the body, to 
learn to obey orders, and to share in 
responsibility. Many of the Chinese 
children come from homes where they 
cannot learn these things. These 
schools of Hawaii must very often take 
the place of the home, in child training 
and supply what is lacking there. They 
must fit the pupils for their future life 
in the world, and for the work of set- 
ting up of real American homes of their 
“own, 


Hawaii’s Duty to China. 


The work of some 200 schools of 
Hawaii, is the great Americanizing 
force, which can make Hawaii the 
‘pride of the Pacific. The Chinese chil- 
'dren who attend these schools, and 
learn of the wonderful history and de- 
velopment of the United States, begin 
to feel that they too are young Ameri- 
cans. Perhaps their favorite song is 
“My Country ’tis of thee, sweet land 
‘of liberty.” America has given the 
light and knowledge of a Christian 
civilization to Hawaii. Now Hawaii is 
to have a large part in giving this same 
civilization and education to the Far 
East. 
in a measure, this priceless gift of edu- 
cation to China. Here China’s children 
can have the best of Western learning. 
More and more Hawaii is to exert a 
great influence on the future and pros- 
'perity of this the greatest empire of 
| Asia. 


REV. THEODORE A. WALTRIP 


ireached Honolulu Saturday, May 


It is Hawaii’s privilege to give, 


It is a great lesson to day for Kahului. They were most en- 


thusiastically welcomed by the towns- 
people and are now busily at work in 
the Union Church. If the expectations 
of the Maui leaders are realized, Ka- 
hului will some day be the business 
center of that island and Union Church 
will become one of the great factors . 
in its larger life. All success to our 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Waltrip, in keep- 
ing the interests of the Kingdom at 
the forefront in the developing life of 
this bustling little seaport. They are 
bulwarked with prayer. 


WORK AMONG WOMEN, 


Mr. and Mrs. K. Maeda find a very en- 
couraging field of work among the 
women of Ewa. There are few camps 
where there is any degree of family life 
among the Japanese. The presence of 
many families on the Ewa plantation of- 
fers an unusual opportunity, and we re- 
joice that our workers there are taking 
advantage of the situation and seeking to 
establish family religion. The influence 
of women and of the home is a great de- 
sideratum in the evangelization of the 
Japanese. 


NNER 
( Hawan Cousins 
Ce ee 


I. Paper Read at the Annual Meeting. 
By Mrs. B. F. Dillingham. 


In the year 1822 the spirit of the 
Lord walked beside the plow of a 
young farmer lad at work among the 
Berkshire hills in Western Massa- 
chusetts, and repeated the call given to 
Matthew, the publican, “Follow me.” 
Like the apostle of old, the young man 
was ready to “leave all” at once, but a 
year lacked to complete his majority 
and his employer would not consent to 
shortening his time of service. The 
following twelve months, while filled 
with toil of every useful kind, were 
rich in lessons of patience and submis- 
sion and served to strengthen the de- 
termination of Lowell Smith to become 
a preacher of the gospel. Clad in his 
“freedom suit,” at 21 years of age, he 
attended a preparatory school, which 
at the end of two years enabled him 
to enter Williams College. The influ- 
ence of this institution, intensified by 
the spirit that brooded over the ground 
whereon had stood ‘The Havstack,” 
aroused in him the desire of self-denial, 


Rev. and Mrs. Theodore A. Waltrip jand throughout his.college course his 
9, purpose was to become a home mis- 


they are also teaching the children how |and left by the same steamer the next sionary. The theological seminary in 
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Auburn, New York, was his home;for 
three years and here, in company with 
many others who were going to the ut- 
termost ends of the earth, he received 
the touch of consecration which deter- 
mined his heart upon Foreign Mission 
work. F 

He found in his helpmeet, one who 
had been for three years in intimate 
fellowship with Mary Lyon, and whose 
soul was on fire for the Lord’s work, 
though confidence in her own ability, 
or fitness for so great and solemn a life 
work as the wife of a foreign mission- 
ary, was not at all assured to herself 
at first. Since the first missionaries 
had gone to the Sandwich Islands mis- 
sion no special information concerning 
its climate had been received. The 
general supposition was that it was hot 
and debilitating, and to one raised amid 
the rigors of eastern winters, the pros- 
pect of long service in an equatorial cli- 
mate was not assuring. An earnest 
plea to be permitted ten years in which 
to labor for Christ in this far away 
country was registered above, and the 
answer, rung out on the bells of time 
when the laborer was‘called up higher, 
was nearly sixfold. 


One hundred and fifty-nine days of 
weary life at sea were spent before 
making the port of Honolulu. The 
welcome by the “Brethren” already in 
the field was inspiring. Queen Kinau 
sent her carriage to convey the ladies 
of the party, Mrs. Parker, Mrs. Diell 
and Mrs. Smith, to the mission prem- 
ises. ‘The carriage was a hand cart, 
in which they rode’ backward, their 
feet nearly touching the ground: The 
shocks experienced by the evidences 
of heathenism on every side, the seem- 
ing impossibility of the language as 
first heard, joy over their cordial re- 
ception, and comment on the salubrious 
climate were among the first entries in 
the daily journal. The historic house 
that is now the property of the 
“Cousins Society” and was at that time 
occupied by Dr. and Mrs. Judd, opened 
its doors to Mr. and Mrs. Smith for the 
time that elapsed before the general 
meeting at Lahaina assembled. With- 
. in a few weeks they were domiciled at 
Kaluaaha, Molokai, neighbors to Mr, 
and Mrs. Hitchcock. Their first dwell- 
ing was a native house whose walls 
were three feet high, and whose cover- 
ing permitted the frequent showers to 
enter. From the stones of a demolish- 
ed heiau nearby, Mr. Smith soon con- 
structed, with the help of natives, a bet- 
ter house, partitioned with mats, and 
reveling in the luxury of a wooden 
door, and a glass window. 

The study of the language: was. at 
once.commenced and with the heip of 


printed, the first sermon was written 
and read to the congregation within the 
first four months. 
year, thirteen or more sermons were 


and day schools accomplished, as well 


meeting decided that Mr, Smith had 
become sufficiently fluent in the lan- 
guage to be given a station by himself. 
Ewa was designated as a most-impor- 
tant district, where as yet no center of 
missionary labor had been established. 
Ewa included Waianae and it was 
truly a wide spread parish. Rarely 
was the trip made overland from Ho- 
nolulu. Double canoes paddling with- 
in the reef were the usual mode of con- 
veyance. Building materials for home 
and church edifice were derived from 
the soil of the district, the large adobe 
bricks being made durable by the gen- 
erous admixture of .manienie grass. 
The mountains furnished timber for 
rafters, beams, posts and sills. It was 
a hand to hand task truly, and with 
largely unskilled labor, progress. was 
slow. 
(To be continued.) 


RECORD OF EVENTS, 


April 13th—Jared G. Smith, the eff- 
cient director of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in the Hawaiian Islands, has 
resigned and Dr; E. V. Wilcox succeeds. 

The Oahu. Association of .Congrega- 
tional Churches closed a four days’ ses- 
sion of its fall meeting. . 

Dr. L. By Cofer,, Chief of the U. S. 
Marine Hospital Service in Hawaii, ap- 
pointed President of the Territorial 
Board of Health by Governor Frear, vice 
Mr. L. E. Pinkham, term expired. 

Six uninstructed delegates elected to 
attend the National Republican Conven- 
tion in Chicago. 

t4th—Judge A. S. Humphreys’ house 
in; Nuuanu Valley totallv destroyed by 
fire. 

15th.—A new fish discovered by Pro- 
fessor Bingham and named after Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

18th.—The power of the wireless tele- 
eraph stations throughout the islands to 
be strengthened from less than a kilowat 
to five kilowats, insuring long distance 
operations. 

Admiral Thomas requests that no 
liquor be provided’ for the sailors of the 
coming’ fleet. 

Sheriff Iaukea says that the closing of 
; Iwilei has lessened police troubles of all 
| kinds and especially those formerly had 
-when transports were in the harbor, 
| 19th—An accident to the boilers in the 


a A SS 


the smali grammar and readers already 


Within the first | 


prepared and much work. in Sabbath ! 


power house put the Rapid Transit cars 
entirely out of commission twice during 
the day. Great discomfort to the public. 
Easter offerings in St. Andrew’s Cathe- 
dral $6,200. 
Central Union Church crowded to its 
utmost capacity by an Easter Union Sun- 


as personal work among the people. | day School—Portuguese, Chinese, Japan- 
After a year at Molokai, the general , 


ese and Hawaiians uniting with the home 


, Sunday School. 


21st—Twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Honolulu Y. M. C. A. 

Hon. J. G. Woolley returns to the 
States to lecture, thus closing his work in 
the Islands. 

_Chinese mass meeting against exclu- 
sion. 

Parsonage at Hilo occupied by*Rev. 
Curtis Shields burned, total loss of con- 
tents: Mr. Shields’ baby burned to 
death. 

25th—The two deserters who stole 
and wrecked the yacht Lady were fined 
$1 each and sentenced to thirty days 
each in prison by the U. S. District 
Judge. 

May 1—tThe Brazilian training ship 
Benjamin Constant arrived at Hono- 
lulu. 

May 2—The Chilean training ship 
General Baquedana arrived at Hono- 
lulu.u—Thirty-five non-leprous children 
from the Molokai Settlement brought 
to Honolulu to live. 

May 5—Jan Kubelik, the great vio- 
linist, played to a very large audience 
at the noon hour while on his way to 
the: Colonies. 

May 7—Promotion Committee offer 
accepted to furnish a fine koa mantel- 
piece for “Mark Twain’s” new home 
as recognition of his tribute to the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

May 8—Brazilian and Chilean train- 
ing ships said to have spent about 
$100,000 in Honolulu. 


DEATES. 


STEVENSON—April 29, 1908, Robert Stev- 
enson, at Leahi Home, Honolulu. 


FUI—May 3, 1908, Goo Kim Fui, former 
Chinese Consular. Agent, later an evan- 


gelist of the Hawaiian Board. 
MACHADO—May 3, 1908, Manuel Machado, 
ten years employe of the Hawaiian Gazette 
Company. 
MILLER—Mby 5, 1908, Mrs. M. E. Snow 


Miller, sister of Countess Roberts and 
grandaunt of Mrs. Henry Greenwell of 
Kona. 


MURAKAMI—May 15, 1908, T. Murakami, 
a pioneer Japanese merchant of Honolulu. 

ATWATER—May 17, 1908, William O. At- 
water, many years treasurer of Central 
Union Church.—luneral services of Mrs. 
Cornelia B. Damon, who died in Albany, 
INE Nee 

DREIER—May 20, 1908, August Dreier, 
nearly forty years resident of these is- 
lands; died on his way to Germany. 

SPALDING—May 290, 1908, George H. Spald- 
ing, aged 79. 
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The Bank of Hawaii, Ltd. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the Territory 


of Hawaii. 
PAED-UP) OA PITA LE ciate: aysie aleve tenes $600,000.00 
SUB PIU Sie oak ec sisvetseuscbersttt stake 300,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS ..... 12. 107,346.65 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 


Charles: MO Cooke™ 60 cc cust c ol cteraters President 
PGi Toneses ss fi halis hewtelers Gece Vice-President 
F. W. Macfarlane........ Qnd Vice-President 
CH COOK retircts a cpsrtersieeet eee leas siete Cashier 
Chas. Hustace, Jr.......... Assistant Cashier 
BL By Damons. saz cates Assistant Cashier 


E. F, Bishop, E. D. Tenney, J. A. McCandless, 
C. H. Atherton and F, C. Atherton, 
COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS DEPART- 
MENT. 
Strict Attention Given to all Branches of 
Banking. 
JUDD BUILDING. 


E. O. HALL @ SON 

In addition to Hardware and 
General Merchandise have now a 
complete assortment of 

HOUSEHOLD GOODS, 
including Crockey, Glassware, 
Stoves, Kitchen Furniture, Re- 
frigerators and Ice Chests, Etc. 
Also Garden Tools of all kinds, 
Rubber Hose, Lawn Mowers. 

Call and examine our stock at 
the Hall Building. 


ed ra! Fie Os 


FINE GROCERIES 
OLD Kona Coffee a Specialty 


BF. Ehlers €8 Co. 


P.O. BOX 716 
HONOLULU, T.H. 


FORT STREET. 


The Leading Dry 
Goods House in the 
Territory. Especial 
attention given to 
Mail Orders. 


ALWAYS USE 


California Rose... 


CREAMERY BUTTER 
Guaranteed the Best and full 16 


HENRY MAY & CO. Lrp. 
TELEPHONES 392 . 
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A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
° Importers and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


OPP & COMPANY, 


H Importers and Manufacturers of 
FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
CHAIRS TO RENT. 


Nos. 1053-1059 Bishop St. - - Honolulu. 


A LEXANDER & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS—H. P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 
Castle, rst Vice-Pres’t; W. M. Alexander, 2d 
Vice-Pres’'t; J. P. Cooke, Treas.; W. O. 
Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Coz Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Planta- 
tion. 


Tzu. Matn 109 C, A. Beuurna, Mgr 


[CLUB STABLES| 


RIGS OF ALL KINDS 
GOOD HORSES 
CAREFUL DRIVERS 


Cotes SPRECKELS & CO., 
BANKERS. 


st 


Draw Exchange on the priz.cipal ports of the 
world and transact a general 
banking business. 
se 


Honolulu : : Hawaiian Islands. 


MUSIG ROLLS 


4 


A few choice bargains in leather 
Music Rolls and Lap Tablets. 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 


GE BREWER & CO., Limited, 


General Mercantile Commission Agents. 
Queen St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Agricultural Co., 
Onomea Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., Wai- 
luku Sugar Co., Makee Sugar Co., Haleakala 
Ranch Co., Kapapala Ranch. 

Planters’ Line Shipping Co., 

Agents Boston Board of Underwriters. 

Agents Philadelphia Board of Underwriters. 


LIST OF OFFICERS—Charles M. Cooke, 
President; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President 
and Manager; E. Faxon Bishop, Treasurer and 


Secretary; F. W. Macfarlane, Auditor; P. C. 
Jones, C.H Co oe, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


VEStia Re. © Eevee 
ON THE TRAIL OF THE IMMIGRANT. 
By PROF. EDWARD A, STEINER 


of Grinnell College, Iowa, 


A book by a scholar. once himself an immigrant 
who has crossed the ocean many times, often in the 
s eerage and madea careful and intelligent study of 
the people coming to our shores. Trice $1.75. 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS. 
EWERS & COOKE, Ltd., 
DEALERS IN 
PAINTS. Etc. 


WALL PAPERS, 
MATERIALS, 
LUMBER, BUILDING 


Honolulu, T. H. 


W G. IRWIN & CO., 
t) 


Fort Street, Honolulu 
SUGAR FACTORS 


AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 
Agents for the Oceanic Steamship Co. 


W. W. AHANA & CO., LTD. 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 


P. O, Box 986. Telephone Blue 2741 
62 King Street 


CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 


HENRY H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect Em- 
balming School of San Francisco, Cal., 
also of The. Renouard Training School 
for Embalmers of New, York. And a 
Licensed Embalmer for the State of 
New York, also a member of the State 
Funeral Directors Association of Cali- 
fornia, 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. 


Chairs to Rent. 
LOVE BUILDING 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Telephones: Office Main 64. Res. cor. 
| 


Richards and Beretania, Blue 3561. 
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THE ASSISTANT-PASTOR OF CENTRAL UNION CHURCH, 
REV. AMOS A. EBERSOLE AND FAMILY. 


Peis biSian le Deiat Stitt BOARD OF THE 


Hawaiian Evangelical Association 


: WAL Lan Donn. 
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HAWAIIAN TRUST €O.|D EE FRIEND 


LIMITED 
Fire, Marine, Life 
and Accident 
Insurauce, 
SURETY ON BONDS 


Plate Glass, Employers’ Liability, 
and Burglary Insurance 


923 Fort Street, Safe Deposit 
Building. 


Is published the first week of each month 
in Honolulu, T. H., at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, cor. Alakea and Merchant 
Sts. Subscription price, $1.50 per year. 


All business letters should be addressed 
and all M. O.’s and checks should be made 
out to 

THEODORE RICHARDS, 


Business Manager of The Friend. 
P. O. Box 489. 


All communications of a literary character 


OLLEGE, HILLS, 


The magnificent residence trace of 


should be addressed to DoREMUS SCUDDER, 
the Oahu College. 


Manacinec Epiror or THE FRIEND, 


cor. Alakea & Merchant Sts., Honolulu, T, H. 
and must reach the Board Rooms by the 24th of 


COOL CLIMATE, SPLENDID VIEW ine oyap 


The cheapest and most desirable lots of- Tue Board oF EpiTors: 
fered for sale on the easi.ct terms: one-third 
cash, one-third in one year, one-third in two 


years. Interest at 6 per cent. 


Doremus Scudder, Managing Editor. 
Sereno E. Bishop, D. D. 

Orramel H. Gulick 

Theodore Richards. 

Frank S. Scudder. 

Edward W. Thwing. 

William D. Westervelt. 


For information as to building require- 
ments, etc., apply to 
TRUSTEES OF OAHU COLLEGE, 
404 Judd Building. 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawatt, as second 
class matter, under actof Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Honolulu -~ - - - Hawaiian Islands. 


HAVE YOU READ 


~ 


AHU COLLEGt. 
(Arthur F. Griffiths, 
and 


PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


BOOKS 


(Samuel Pingree French, A. B., Principal.) 
Offer complete 


College preparatory work, 


We have them 

The Christian Citizen 

2 vols at 75c 

Civilization by Faith - $ .50 
700 

1.50 


together with special 

Commercial, 

Music, and 

Art courses. 
For Catalogues, address 

JONATHAN SHAW, 

Business Agent, 
Honolulu, H. T. 


At Sowetsec genet 


South Sea Letters - - 
Oahu College, - - = 


J ee eT HAWAIIAN, BOARD BOOK ROOMS, 


E. HERRICK BROWN, Mg’r. 
909 Alakea Street, Honolulu T. H. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Fort Street. ° ° - Boston Building. 


& COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


Bens 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account sub- 
ject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, Fire 
and Marine business on most favorable terms, 
in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Co., Ltd. 


STOCKS, BONDS 
AND ISLAND 
SECU RI Titgies 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 


F. WICHMANN, & CO., LTD. 
Manufacturing Optician, 
Jeweler and Silversmith. 


Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass, 
Leather Goods, Etc. 


Honolulu. - - -.-- Hawaiian Islands 


«>, eeu SOHN G, Woolley’s ——————— 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Shipping and Commission Merchants, Sugar 


Factor and General Insurance Agent. 


REPRESENTING 


Ewa Plantation Company. 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company. 
WaiMea Sugar Mill Company. 
Apokaa Sugar Company Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co. Ltd, 
Wahiawa Wahiawa Company Ltd. 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis. : 
Blake Steam Pumps. 
Marsh Steam Pumps 
American Steam Pnmp Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals. 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher. 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers. 
Demings SuPerheaters, 
Green’s Fuel Economizers. 


Matson Navigation Co. Planters Line Shipping Co. 


4Etna Insurance Company. , 
Citizens Insurance Co, (H&rtford Fire.) 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. (Marine Dept. 
Nationol Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector UnderwTiters of the Pheonix of 
Harltford. 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


EORGE J. AUGUR, M.D, 
HOMOEPATHIC PRACTITIONER. 


435 Beretania St.; Office, 431 
Tel. 1851 Blue. 


Residence, 
Beretania St. 


Office Hours:—10 to 12 a. m., 3 to 4 and 7 
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Debt Paid. 
The June issue of the FRIEND reported 
that the Hawaiian Board had ended its 


seal year with an indebtedness of 
$4,829.12, but before the printer’s ink 
was dry a check from Mr. and Mrs. C. 


M. Cooke for $4,800 made the announce- 
ment obsolete. The great rejoicing over- 
flowed the headquarters of the Board, 
ran forth into Central Urien Chtrch the 


next mornins and soread quickly 
throughout our constituency in the 
islands. This noble gift marks the close 


of as aggressive and successful a year as 
the Board has ever known. There has 
been a most gratifying gain, our Church 
membership having risen from 6,569 to 
6,879, an increase of 4.7 per cent. 
Gifts of our Churches to the American 
Board -had grown larger by 35.2 per 
cent. and to the Hawaiian Board by 
122.2 per cent. Our total benevolences 
reached $15,001 or 32.5 per cent. more 
than in 1906. These figures are calcu- 
lated for the calendar year 1907. In an- 
other column we summarize the statistics 
of the Churches. The annual report for 
1907 shows roi Churches, a gain of 4 
over 1906. There are indications that 
1908 will show still brighter results. It 
is many years since the personnel of our 
workers was anything like that of today. 
Let us thank God, and move on. 


The State of Hawaii Again. 


Secretary of the Interior James R. 
Garfield has won the people of the Terri- 
tory to him by his quiet, frank, manly 
personality and his faithful study of our 
problems and needs. The message he 
brought from President Roosevelt con- 
‘tains these significant words: “The 
President wishes not only that Hawai 


tion the Advertiser's splendid  sledge- 
hammering of the unworthy proposition 
to southeuropeanize Hawaii is a public- 
spirited service of the first importance. 
We do not wish to Asianize, or Eu- 
ropeanize or Africanize this Territory in- 
to a perpetual dependency of the Union. 
We must Americanize it into a State. 
The time to do it is now. If the coast- 
wise shipping laws, not only as to pas- 
senger traffic but as to freight-carrying, 
could be remitted for this Territory, the 
day of our emergence into Statehood 
would be greatly hastened. Let French, 


Japanese and American lines once begin | 
to bid for freight business in Hawaii and | 


the small American farmer will soon 
be among us in overwhelming numbers. 
California’s ungenerosity is the great bar 
to our progress just now, but that will 
be overcome as soon as her people realize 
what a prosperous Hawaii. will mean to 
the Golden State. 


Sunday Baseball. 


A stroll in God’s open air, a horse back 
ride, a drive, a refreshing swim, a game 
of golf itself the acme of quiet exercise, 
baseball, who will dare to set a limit and 
declare one to be a sin and the others 
innocent ? 
men will endure no befogging of issues. 
The Church can no longer say “this or 
that is tabu” unless there is a clear moral 
distinction between the thing forbidden 
and those tolerated. Sunday has two 
reasons for being, both iundamental. 
The first is the need for rest. The sec- 
ond is the necessity for social worship. 
If a man is confined closely within doors 
six days every week, the physical demand 
for rest will force him to take outdoor 
recreation on Sunday. It is equally true 


shall have been annexed to the United|that his nature demands social worship 


States, but that it shall be incorporated 
in and become one of the United States.” 


and if he develop it rightly he will see 
that this demand is met. 


Some men will 


We live in a day when honest | 


These words are the highest possible en-| settle this double-headed question of rest 
dorsement of the call of the FRIEND injand worship by spending Sunday morn- 
its last issue to all the people of these|ing in church and the afternoon in the 
Islands to set before themselves definite-| open air, others by keeping in the sun- 
ly the aim to secure admission -to the;shine most of the day and attending so- 
Union as one of its sovereign States. We|cial worship in the evening. Where the 
can do it if we will. Our great President 
says so. And we can do it sooner than 
now seems possible. Events move fast in 
this age of achievement, In this connec- 


more time on Sunday to church activi- 
ties because they realize that a church- 


( 


‘routine of life permits recreation week | 
days or Saturdays, another ciass will give |, 


jevery kind on Sunday for which 


less community is unfit for civilized 
humans to live in. Of course there is 
also a selfish class that will accept the so- 
cial blessings conferred by active, up-to- 
date, liberty- -loving churches without 
doing their part to maintain them. Inno- 
cent Sunday recreations will appeal to 
members of all the above groups. And 
the church does not oppose them. We 
remember to have heard no voice pub- 
licly raised against them in Honolulu. 
When, however, baseball or anything else 
of like kind is pushed as a money-making 
scheme by charge for admission or for 
reserved seats it ceases to be recreation 
pure and simple and becomes work. Not 
only the churches, but labor organizations 
and all men who believe in Sunday rest 
ought to fight it. Some day we shall have 
a law in Hawati that will prohibit every 
amusement, game, show or pastime of 
any 
charge is made. The issue is clear be- 
tween Sunday baseball recreation and 
Sunday baseball work. Last year when 
we were fighting for the law to prohibit 
the latter, one of the workers, that is one 
of the baseball players engaged in this 
labor of working to amuse others went 
out of his way to express his hearty ap- 
proval of the proposed law. He said it 
was not right to compel him to work at 
baseball on Sunday and if the law should 
pass it would give him welcome rest on 
that day. .The Advertiser is right, 
baseball with paid admissions, paid 
players or any other money-making fea- 
tures is business not recreation and there 
should be no room for it in the twentieth 
century civilization that has regard for 
the rest rights of working men and 
women. 


Significant, 
rious press 


A few weeks ago the relig 
referred by a mere paragraph to a move- 
ment which we believe is destined to play 
an important role in the twentieth cen- 
tury. The statement was made that Rev. 
Sylvester Horne of London, one of the 
leaders among British Congregational- 
ists, had just staged in his church a play 
founded upon two books written by Rev. 
Charles M. Sheldon of Topeka, Kansas— 
““Tn His Steps” and “Philip Strong.” This 
sign that the drama is going home to its 
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mother, the Church, is most hopeful for | 
the cause of religion. No more power- 
ful means of teaching truth has ever 
been devised than that of dramatic pre- 
sentation. The Old Testament prophets 
constantly employed it and Jesus digni-| 
fied it again and again. Witness his dra- 
matic expulsion of the temple traffickers, 
his walking upon the water, washing 
the disciples’ feet and riding into Jerusa- 
lem, The time will come after men have 
advanced far enough beyond sectarian- 
ism when each community segment, or to 
speak ecclesiastically, each parish in the 
Great Union Church of Mankind will 
have its religious center for worship, re- 
ligious instruction and spiritual inspira- 
tion. 
dramatic presentation the truths of the 
spiritual world as applied to human 
needs and social conditions will be im- 
pressed upon young and old with a 
power undreamed of today in our feeble 
sect-cursed and _ class-ruled churches. 
The time will not long be delayed when 
the sort of religious service we now have 
will seem as stiff, narrow and uninspir- 
ing as the two hour sermons, cold barn- 
like meeting houses and droning nunor 
key singing of our forbears appear to 
us. Whitefields Church in London in 
staging its first play is leading the way 
to this glorious consummation along one 
path and Pius the Tenth in excommuni- 


There by preaching, teaching and | 


cating the Modernists, the French Depu- 
ties and Senators is doing the same along 
another road. 


A Campaign Issue. 


In the first McKinley-Bryan campaign 
a very large number of voters were 
driven from the Democratic standard by 
reason of the candidate's utterances con- 
cerning the Supreme Court. These will 
doubtless: be remembered now that a real 
crisis in the make up of the Court is sure 
to supervene during the next four years. 
Four of the Justices, namely Fuller, Har- 
lan, Brewer and Peckham, have reached 
the retiring age and cannot be expected 
to continue to serve much longer. In- 
deed, Chief Justice Fuller has been 
known to be anxious to retire for a long 
time. His hope that a Democratic Presi- 
dent might be elected has kept him from 
doing so. None of these Justices are 
fond of Roosevelt and all shrink from 
having him appoint their successors. The 
next President will have four and prob- 
ably five new Justices to appoint. Hence 
the question “to whom shall we entrust 
the choice of the majority of the Court, 
which constitutes the most important 
safeguard in our National life?” is bound 
to be forced to the front. It seems as 
tho very few thotful Americans would 
not rather commit this task to Mr. Taft 


with his large experience of the judiciary 
ot the country, his sympathy with the 
genius of our national development and 
ius conservative tendencies than to Mr. 
bryan, whose opinions concerning the 
Supreme Court were so revolutionary a 
tew years ago, whose bent of mind is so 
radical and whose experience with legal 
processes has been so meager. Our coun- 
trymen are not fond of trying experi- 
ments with high explosives in the 
sanctum of the Nation’s life. Bryan as 
the moulder of our Supreme Court for 
the next generation might prove a dis- 
charge of dynamite. 


A Policy of Education. 

The celebrated New York physician, 
Dr. Prince A. Morrow, in an address to 
the Philadelphia County Medical Society 
on the subject of “Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis,” stated that in the great 
campaign against vice now being inaugu- 
rated by the leading medical men of the 
United States, “the chief difficulty ‘of 
popular enlightenment comes from. the 
tact that the ordinary channels of com- 
munication with the public are closed,” 
that “the newspaper press is barred.’ He 
rejoiced that the editor of Charities and 
Commons “has the courage and public 
spirit to disregard traditional prejudice 


|and print the papers and discussions of 


our society.” It is frequently remarked 
and popularly believed that in Honolulu 
public opinion favors licensing vice. One 
of the city ministers recently stated that 
he believed that if the question were left 
to the men members of his Church to ex- 
press their minds by secret ballot the 
majority would be largely in favor of 


opening Iwilei under police  surveil- 
lance. The minister may be _ mis- 
taken, but his opinion certainly has 


large ground for justification. 

It is reported that the demand for the 
reopening of Iwilei finds large support in 
mercantile circles because for rents, cloth- 
ing, toilet articles, drugs and the like. 
Iwilei when open represents the snug in- 
come of $10,000 a month. No better 
testimony to the fact that the closing of 
this hole of vice has lessened the evil can 
>e adduced than this quiet howl on the 
part of those whose revenues are cur- 
tailed by this large sum. 


The Task of the Christian Conscience. 


It is well to realize what the forces of 
decency and of Christianity are facing in 
the fight with which the Iwilei question 
confronts them. First, of course, in im- 
nortance is Money. Sordid gold is in the 
‘ast analysis the one great dependence of 
every evil. The $10,000 per month which 
the owners of Iwilei property and the 
sellers of the clothing, toilet articles, 


drugs, etc., get out of the trade ,together 
with the tar larger profits reaped by 
pimps, hackmen, owners of the poor vic- 
tims and the women themselves, consti- 
tute the chief demand for Iwilei. All 
other considerations are entirely second- 
ary. Next to this we have-to contend 
with false ideas of personal hygiene 
prevalent the world over and now being 
combatted by the leading physicians in 
our country. As long as men, taught by 
the vicious or the ignorant, believe that 
periodic indulgence of passion is .health- 
tul and necessary, so long must the battle 
of light versus darkness be waged, until 
the truths that continence makes for 
larger, healthier, more normal manhood 
and that desire for children should con- | 
trol the situation, come to rule the con- 
science and conduct of the majority. The 
maxim “The evil always has existed 
and always will,” which is equally true 
of murder and theft, is allowed by large 
numbers of good citizens to dictate their 
attitude to vice altho it is entirely in- 
operative when the other two crimes are 
concerned. This is probably due to the 
personal fear which murder and robbery 
arouse. Fortunately the new medical 
campaign of education has set out to edu- 
cate fear—a far more dangerous menace 
inhering in vice than in the likelihood of 
murder or theft—and to dominate the 
mind of every young man and woman 
therewith. Because of false ideas 
which smother conscience and control 
reason in the greater number of the peo- 
ple the fight must be educative and there- 
fore slow. It demands quietude of soul, 
patience, the saving grace of humor, as- 
surance of ultimate victory, ability to 
take defeat philosophically, persistency, 
absence of denunciation, brotherhood 
towards the male and female victims of 
the sad traffic as well as towards the in- 
nocent wives and children doomed with- 
out their knowledge or consent to cruel 
disease by those who should be their pro- 
tectors. The FRIEND is in this battle to 
stay. Medical authority of the highest 
order declares that “the greatest possible 
benefit that preventive medicine could 
render humanity” would be the prophy- 
laxis of the “great black plague,” the 
name now fixed upon the diseases of vice 
by physicians. Far deadlier than. the 
white plague, the bubonic plague, small- 
pox, yellow fever or any other human 
scourge this awful product of passion 
threatens the whole civilized world. 
Thank God the leaders in remedial 
science have ranged themselves for its 
overthrow. 


The Church’s Part. 
What is the Christian Church doing? 
One thing which it is clearly doing in 
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Honolulu is fighting against open vice 
and against lawlessness. Lhe official heads 
of the Churches as represented in the 
Ministerial Association clearly commit 
the organizations. This Association has 
spoken with no uncertain voice on both 
these questions. It is to the everlasting 
eredit of the Churches that they cannot 
be called do nothings in the social 
sphere as long as they maintain this ag- 
gressive attitude. The duty of the 
Church in its fight against open or secret 
vice is to emphasize the basic principle 
enunciated by Jesus Christ which under- 
lies the whole contention. That principle 
is, “One is your Master, even the Christ, 
and all ye are brethren.” This word of 
Jesus makes the forlornest, most aban- 
doned Japanese or Porto Rican girl in 
Iwilei the sister of every man and woman 
in Honolulu. It touches the manhood, 
the chivalry, the brother heart, the love 
of fair play, the fatherhood of every man 
of us, the mother soul, the wifehood and 
sister spirit of every woman of us and 
ranges us all on Jesus’ side in this fight 
against tolerated vice on these fair 
Islands. For God’s sake, for Home and 
Country, for clean Manhood and pure 
Womanhood join the battle, for “fight 
to the finish” is the word, and the Christ 
both gives the slogan and leads the 
forces. 


CANDIDATE TAFT. 


In the history of our Republic there 
have emerged certain men who by their 
services and their character have de- 
served to be elected to the Presidency. 
Among them Washington stands first 
and unique. Others have been Franklin, 
Jefferson, Madison and Hamilton. To 
this remarkable group of men our genera- 
tion adds the name of William H. Taft. 
Lincoln and Roosevelt had neither of 
them measured up to the standard of 
these men in national service before 
their first election to the high of- 
fice of Chief Magistrate. Without 
doubt other names could be added to 
this list. Not all of the men who have 
merited this high advancement have been 
granted it by their fellow citizens. We 
believe, however, that in the case of Mr. 
Taft the people of the United States will 
ratify the nomination made thru the Re- 
publican party by electing him President. 
The Nation is wiser and better able to do 
the right thing than it was when it turned 
down such giants as Clay and Webster. 
The character of the individual counts 
for far more than party today, thanks to 
Roosevelt’s splendid manhood. 

We confess that if electing Taft meant 
unqualified endorsement of the Republi- 
can party the probability of his success 


would not seem so bright. For his party 
stands distinctly for special privileges 
and the Nation is heartily sick of the 
time-honored expedients tor making a 
few men rich so long championed by it. 
The popular measures passed by Con- 
gress since Roosevelt became President 
have been forced upon an unwilling party 
by the man in the White House. Not a 
few times the Roosevelt policies have tri- 
umphed thru Democratic support and in 
the teeth of Republican opposition. If 
the election this fall were to be strictly 
a party affair, our sympathies and convic- 
tions would not lie wholly with the Re- 
publicans. 


But fortunately this is not the case. 
The President has been evolved into the 
People’s representative. Congress today 
is less than one-half a popular assembly. 
For the Senate represents wealth and 
even the House, thru the developed 
power of the Speaker, who is not chosen 
by the people, has largely ceased to be 
under popular control. Under these cir- 
cumstances the President stands forth as 
the Champion of the will of the people. 
For this reason the character of the man 
to be chosen to this office is of such para- 
mount importance that the people will 
scrutinize with unusual care those for 
whom their suffrages are to be asked. 
The tremendous power of Roosevelt has 
been due to the fact that the people were 
behind him. They stood loyally at his 
back because they believed that be un- 
derstood their needs and was absolutely 
devoted to their highest interests. Hence 
all his peculiarities of temper have been 
gladly forgiven, his mistakes overlooked 
and his person enshrined in their love as 
no President in office since Washington’s 
day. . 
When the voters of America come to 
understand Taft as they will by Novem- 
ber they will recognize that he is their 
man. His stand for the Filipinos, his 
famous labor decisions, his attitude 
towards Foraker, his record regarding 
publicity of campaign expenditures and 
his demand for tariff revision, notwith- 
standing his championing of ship subsi- 
dies, will draw to him large popular sup- 
port. Best of all he has served the Na- 
tion with such unselfish devotion, such 
rare efficiency and in so varied capacity 
that he deserves promotion far above any 
living American. The principles of civil 
service reform have won the day every- 
where thruout the Union and these de- 
mand him in the White House. 


None of the other candidates have any 
claim whatever upon the office. We can- 
not think the American people will set 
aside their most faithful public servant 
for a brilliant platform speaker. 
when it comes to the kind of Congress to 


be chosen in November we confess to 
considerable doubt. So far as platforms 
are concerned there may not be much 
choice, tho the ship subsidy measure 
ought to be buried fathoms deep until our 
protective tariff has been ended long 
enough for us to see what effect free 
ships will have upon America’s commer- 
cial marine. The best thing the country 
could do might be to elect a Democratic 
House of Representatives and thoroughly 
frighten Congress into enacting such leg- 
islation as will safeguard our forests, de- 
velop inland waterways, furnish postal 
savings facilities, abate injunction 
abuses, revise the tariff, tax inheritances 
and incomes and execute other like popu- 
lar dictates. 

If any man in the Union has the power 
to deal with such a trying situation as 
that presented by a President and Sen- 
ate of one party and a House of Repre- 
sentatives of the other and to secure from 
this combination progressive helpful leg- 
islation that man is William H. Taft. He 
has the tact, the knowledge of men, the 
qualities of leadership, and the ability to 
unite antagonistic human forces into one 
forward movement ,required in our Na- 
tion today. His most consummate char- 
acteristic is trustworthiness. He will not 
have been one year in the White House 
before laborer and capitalist, Democrat 
and Republican, men of all sections and 
races will learn that he can be trusted. 
Without the continual friction character- 
istic of the present administration his in- 
fluence upon legislation promises to be 
greater than of any President we have 
ever had. The day may come when it 
will be said of Roosevelt that one of the 
best things he ever did was to throw his 
commanding influence in favor of the 
nomination of his successor. Dios 


RESCUE MISSION WORK. 


The closing sessions were held in Bed- 
ford Street Methodist Church in lieu of 
the regular Sunday services. Doctor 
George, the pastor, came from the gen- 
eral conference in Baltimore to receive 
the federation in his church, and to pre- 
side over the meetings. Hon. John G. 
Woolley was the speaker at both meet- 
ings. The day was the one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the Bed- 
ford Street Church, and the event was 
especially signalized by the presence of 
Rev. Stephen Meritt, who celebrated the 
return of his membership to the church 
home of his parents and his own “again” 
birthplace by putting a thank offering of 
three thousand dollars into the collection ; 
and the presence of John S. Huyler, also 
a spiritual native of the historic old 


But | mother-nest of consecrated lives. 
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HEARTENING FIGURES. 


1907 was the best year, since “the first upward movement in four de- 
cades” began in 1904. The Year Book shows tor instead of 97 Churches, 
a gain of four. The following Churches sent no annual report to the sta- 
tistical secretary: 


THE 


NEGLECTEUL CHURCHES: 


Hauula Pearl City, Ewa 
Kalihi and Moanalua Wailuku, Kaahumanu 
Kamuela Waiohinu, Kapaliuka 


Makena, Honuaula Waipio, West Hamakua 
Pahoa, Puula Whose fault was it? 


The previous year only one Church failed to report! 
MEMBERSHIP. 


The record for 1907 was “Forward.” The net gain in membership was 
310 or 4.7 per cent. Figures are as follows: 


Membership of Hawaiian Churches........... 4308, gain 150 or 3.6 per cent. 
Membership. of Unione @hureches~ jn0e oe 1319, loss 56 or 3.6 per cent. 


Membership .of Japanese, Churches... (5.53... 711,.gain 199 or 38.8 per cent. 

Membershipof Chinese @Chunchesaen.. tie nen. 324, gain I5 or 4.7 per cent. 

Membership of Portuguese Churches.......... 207, gain 2 or I per cent. 
Lotaligmembershipt cms: segsene lee were 6879 


GLORIOUS GIVING. 


The surest, indication of spiritual growth is increased giving in obedi- 
ence to our Lord’s command to “Disciple all nations.” The following fig- 
ures speak volumes: 

FOREIGN—-AMERICAN BOARD. 
In 1906 out of 96 Churches 49 gave to Foreign Missions Ee Peracent: 
In 1907 out of to1 Churches 81 gave to Foreign Missions......... 80 per cent. 


The Churches that forgot their privilege were in the Hawatian group, Hale- 
iwa (Waialua), Hanapepe, Honokaa (East Hamakua), Kalihi and Moana- 
lua, Hoopuloa, Kaunakakai, Keanae, Lanai, Olaa, Opihikao, Pukoo (Ka- 
luaaha), Ulupalakua, Wailau and Waiohinu. In the Japanese group, Koloa, 
Olaa, Puunene and Waialua. In the Chinese and Portuguese groups, None. 
[In the Union group, Paia and Waimea. 


HOME—HAWAIIAN BOARD. 


In 1906 out of 96 Churches 61 gave to Home Missions 
In 1907 out of 101 Churches 83 gave to Home Missions 


per cent. 
82.1 per cent. 


The following Churches missed their privilege: Hawaiian group, Honokaa, 
(East Hamakua), Kalihi and Moanalua, Hoopuloa, Kaunakakai, Keanae, Lanai, 
Pukoo (Kaluaaha), Ulupalakua, Wailau and Kapaliuka. Japanese group, 
Nuuanu Street, Honomu, Koloa, Olaa, Puunene and Waialua. Chinese 
group, Keokea. - Portuguese group, None. Union group, Waimea. 


TAB TE OF™ ROUAIES, 

Gifts of Churches to 1906 1907 Gain Per cent. gain 
The) American Reoatdiont. she $ 3,057 $ 4,135 $1,078 352 
the Hawaiian: Board nee wens 3,140 6,980 3,840 T2262 
AI Benevyolences fee ae 11,320 15,001 3,081 32.5 


It should be borne in mind that the figures, $6,980, given by Churches 
to the Hawaiian Board represent only collections taken in the Churches. 
The direct gifts of our Church members to the treasury of the Board, which 
do not pass through the hands of the Church treasurers and are therefore 
not included in Church reports, aggregate a number of tens of thousands of 
dollars annually. 


The great question for 1908 is 
SHALL WE BETTER THE ABOVE SPLENDID FIGURES? 


WE CAN IF WE WILL. 


| schools 


years, 


| Ohio, Association. 


AMOS , A. EBERSOLE, 


On the 25th of July Central Union 
Church expects her new Assistant Min- 
ister, who is scheduled to sail from Van- 
couver by the Marama July 17. We are 


glad to give on our cover page a photo- 
-graph of Mr. and Mrs. Ebersole and 
their three children. 
bern at Sterling, Illinois, studying first 
_at county schools and then graduating 
| from 


Mr. Ebersole was 


the Sterling High School in 
He next taught in public 
for three years and _ then 
entered Hillsdale College, remaining two 
and thereafter served a _ like 
period as Principal of Huntley High 


School. Thence he went to Chicago 


1880. 


| University where he graduated in 1899. 


For two years he was Secretary of the 
Central Y. M. C. A. of St. Louis and for 
four years Secretary of the Newark, 
Then followed a 
theological course at Oberlin from which 
he graduated in June of this year. In 
1897 he married Miss Bertha A. Thum- 
mel. On May 14 last Mr. Ebersole was 
ordained to the Gospel Ministry by a 
Council called to meet in the Second 
Congregational Church of Oberlin. Cen- 
tral Union Church was represented, at 
this Council by Deacon W. A. Bowen. 
The testimonies to Mr. Ebersole’s per- 
sonal character and eauipment for large 
service given on this occasion were not- 
able. In addition to this evidence Central 
Union Church at the time it issued its 
call to him received from a number of 
sources letters most heartily commending 
him for service here. Among those who 
wrote were Rev. W. E. Cadmus of 
Peoria, with whom M1. Ebersole had 
served as assistant; Mr. G. B. Landis, 
Acting Secretary of the Ohio Y. M. C. 
A.; Dr. W. F. McMillen, District Secre- 
tary of the Sunday School Society; E. S. 
Randolph, Esq., President of the Newark 
Y. M. Cy-A:; Rev: CH Pattonseaaam 
Secretary of the American Board, and 
Dean E. I. Bosworth of Oberlin Theolo- 
gical Seminary: These showed Mr. 
Ebersole to have been a very successful 
Y. M. C. Av Secretary, able inarasane: 
funds, a good preacher, a trained Sunday 
School man, a singer with experience in 
leading, a fine teacher, and full of mis- 
sionary spirit. The American Board 
wanted him for a college position in In- 
dia. Indeed, Dr. Patton characterized 
him as “O. K., way through—a yard 
wide and all wool.’ Dean Bosworth 
spoke of him as the leading man in his 
class. Mr. Ebersole has put aside flatter- 
ing offers to come to Honolulu and Cen- 
tral Union feels that with his coming the 
Church ought to see good team work 
done in its ministry~ The first great ob- 
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jective next year will doubtless be the 
rounding up of the men of the Church 
for effective, enthusiastic service. 


DiS: 


THE THRILLING STORY OF 
JESUS. 


We sometimes wonder how the Bible 
story would appear to us if we came 
across it for the first time. ‘The follow- 
ing letter will give the first impressions 
ot a young man in Japan upon reading 
the Gospel story. This young man knew 
nothing of Christianity or of Jesus ex- 
cept as objects of reproach, but seeing in 
a daily paper an advertisement of Chris- 
tian books, which | offered to lend to any 
who would ask for them, he applied, and 
received, among other books, a copy of 
the Gospels. The reading of these called 
forth these stirring words: 5 

“Dear Teacher :—I thank you for send- 
ing me the books. At first I could not 
understand why you would send books to 
a person you have never seen, but now I 
understand ; sitice [ have read of Jesus 1, 
too, want others to know about him. At 
once I was struck with admiration for 
his exceptional character. The first thing 
that impressed me was his kindness; 
wonderful because it was unfailing, and 
was expressed as fully towards his ene- 
mies as towards his friends; he never 
thinks of his own comfort, but is always 
showing kindness to others. See, too, 
how the people gather round him. I 
could not understand how any one could 
oppose him, and yet I could see that his 
enemies intended to kill him. Where 
were his disciples? Why didn’t they stand 
up for him? I wish I had been there. I 
read his words, that he was going to be 
crucified by his enemies. Surely, I said, 
‘his disciples and all the people he helped 
would not let this happen. Besides, he 
had power to do anything he wished, so I 
still had hope while I read on, but at last 
I saw it was coming, and that Judas, one 
of his own disciples, was going to deliver 
him to his enemies. How can I express 
my contempt for Judas; as I read of him 
my feelings grew from indignation to 
fierce anger. I could not tolerate the 
thought of him. Then when they led 
Jesus to the court and the High Priest 
asked him about his teaching for which 
he was accused, I was proud of Jesus for 
his answer: “I have spoken openly to 
the world, and in secret spake I nothing; 
ask them that heard me, they know what 


unmoved in the midst of it all. In reply 
to the angry threat of the Roman Gover- 
nor he calmly said, “Thou wouldst have 
no power against me, except it were 
given thee from above.” When at last I 
read that they put a crown of thorns upon 
him and mocked and spit upon him and 
were really going to crucify him, I wept 
with wrath. I would not read another 
line. I slammed the book across the 
room and then picked it up and was 
about to trample it in the mud, when I 
remembered that it was your book and 
not mine, so I laid it down and went 
away; but I could not leave it alone; I 
must know what became of Jesus. I fin- 


discussing the character of Jesus, fell to 
quarreling among themselves. And what 
a scene that is in which Pilate is made 
to feel his own sins in the presence of 
Jesus. He feared his own sins would be 
revealed, and so he washed his hands be- 
fore the people. What foolishness for 
him to lay the guilt on others, yet I feel 
a great pity for Pilate. He wanted to 
do right. He admired Jesus and wanted 
to deliver him; but he was weak and was 
really sorry afterwards for what he had 
done. 

“T send you the names of five of my 
friends. Will you please lend them each 
a gospel. I want them to study the life 


ished the story and. now I am glad'I did.j of Jesus, too.” 


“T have been greatly moved by the im- 
pression which the character of Jesus 


It was never my good fortune to meet 
this young man. He was called to Tokyo, 


made upon those who were around him, | and there received baptism; but, about a 


as, for example, in the Mount of Olives, 
when the men who went to sieze Jesus, 
stood in awe of him, and could not lay 
hands on him, but fell backwards. And 
again how the Saducees and Pharisees, 


year later, invited by his friends, I visited 
his village, and gave a stereopticon lec- 
ture on the thrilling story of Jesus, in a 
Buddhist temple, before an audience of 
four hundred respectful listeners. 


Peat AN hors PREACHER (OF 
GREAT DISTINCTION. 


The Rey. Tsuneteru Miyagawa of 


I said,’ and when one of the officers; Osaka, Japan, who has responded favor- 
struck him because of his answer I was| ably to the invitation from the Japanese 
so angry I fairly choked. I sympathized| Christians of Hawaii to come here for an 
greatly with Jesus, everything seemed so] evangelistic campaign, is a man of first 
sorrowful for him, but he was quiet and| distinction in the Christian world in 
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Japan. He is a man of splendid execu- 
tive ability, and his sermons are a model 
of the rare combination of literary beauty 
and evangelistic power. 

Mr. Miyagawa was one of the famous 
Kumamoto Band, whose influence has 
been so marked in Christian Japan. The 
Kumamoto Band consisted of a number 
of young men, who for the sake of being 
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able to intelligently oppose Christianity, 
joined a class in Bible study under the 
instruction of Capt. Janes, and were 
gradually led over, by the inspiring lead- 
ership ot their teacher, from opposition 
to the most earnest espousal of Chris- 
tian teaching. At last 30 of them entered 
into a sacred covenant in which they 
dedicated themselves solemnly to Christ 
as His servants. Being among the earli- 
est of those who became Christians, what 
this determined band of young men had 
to endure from the anger of parents, 
mockery and hatred of fellow students 
and persecution from the general public 
can better be imagined than described, 
but their trials led to a revival in 1876 in 
which the members of the band, now in- 
creased to 45, renewed their covenant of 
life and death for Jesus Christ. 

Just at this time the Doshisha College, 
with Joseph Niishima as its president, 
having been opened in Kyoto with a 
theological department, these young 
Christians, as ome man, entered with a 
view to serving in the Gospel ministry. 
In 1879, Mr. Miyagawa graduated from 


the Theological Seminary and became aj 


teacher in the Doshisha Girls’ School. In 
1883 he became pastor of the Church in 
Osaka, where he has been the minister 
ever since. On the 25th anniversary of 
this church, in 1899, it had over 1,000 
members. 


In 1895 his church sent him to Amer- 
ica and Europe to study the religious 
conditions of those countries, and his in- 
fluence is now so broadened and the de- 
mands upon him in every direction are so 
great, that his influence is national, and 
he is doing as great a work throughout 
the country as he has been doing locally. 
He is the President of the Congrega- 
tional Council of Japan, and of its Home 
Missionary Society. Year before last he 
conducted a broad special evangelistic 
campaign, during which in one week 215 
persons received baptism—a large num- 
ber for Japan. His views of theology 
are neither antiquated nor ultra liberal 
and his ‘preaching wins people of all 
classes to his message. Nothing can bet- 
ter illustrate the Christlike character of 
the man than an incident which occurred 
one evening when a large number of 
blind people came to hear him preach. 
Before preaching he greeted all these 
blind people personally, and allowed 
each of them to feel the outlines of his 
face that they might become better ac- 
quainted with.the man from whom they 
were to hear the Gospel message. 

Mr. Miyagawa comes to us fresh from 
a recent visit to Korea, whither he went 
in behalf of the Home Missionary Board. 
We hope that all who read this will join 
in the prayer that he may “come in the 


fullness of the blessing of Christ.” He 
is expected to arrive in Honolulu on July 
25, and after conducting a ten days’ cam- 
paign here, will go to Hilo for a similar 
work. Sages 


COMMENCEMENT: AT MAUNAO- 
LU SEMINARY. 


The day could not have been more per- 
fect when a large number of friends and 
relatives gathered upon this favored 
“Hill of Delight,” on the morning of 
June gth, to witness the third graduation 
of the Maunaolu Seniors. 


Everything moved like clock work and 
it was soon apparent that the school was 
in first class condition, judging from the 
general appearance of the building and 
from the fine quality of the morning ex- 
ercises. Too much credit cannot be 
given, not only Miss Heasner, the Prin- 
cipal, but each of the other six devoted 
teachers, for their painstaking service 
during the year. The Seminary was 
never in better condition than at the 
present time. 


The nine graduates of this year’s class 
read well prepared essays upon subjects 
in which they were deeply interested and 
which appealed to the whole audience. 


After the invocation by the Rey. R. B. 
Dodge, the graduating class read their 
essays upon the following subjects: 


Pr ae ee Tai Moi E. Ting 


“Hawaiian Superstitions and Legends” 
PEE MRS i brave betel c fated Malia Api 


“The Government of Hawaii’....... 
a ed a a ek Kaui Morris 


“Seaweeds or Limu of Hawaii” 
RR eRe eR A eid Bertha Bissen 


“Maunaolu! 


“Early Missionaries of Hawaii’”..... 
signi an tees si ne eras Harriet Pickard 


“Hawaiian Coat of Arms” 


dpe Re ier, ieee. Leialoha Kaea 
“Books and Their Value’. . Yuki Fukuda 
REV atiiee same wire ce  cke ae. Esther Hanuna 


Interspersed with the reading of the 
essays were quartets and choruses, which 
had been carefully trained, under the effi- 
cient leadership of Miss Mattison. 


After the essays, the Rev. E. B. Tur- 
ner delivered a brief address upon the 
subject, “What is Success?” The Hon. 
H. P. Baldwin, the President of the 
Board of Trustees, after giving the 
graduating girls some sound advice upon 
their responsibilities in after life, pre- 
sented each one of them with a diploma 


| Seminary. 


of the institution. The Rev. E. G. Beck- 
with closed the exercises with the bene- 
diction. 

A strong alumnae association was 
organized tor the first time, with nearly 
fifty members. Ina short time this num- 
ber will be greatly increased, for Mau- 
naolu Seminary has been sending forth 
girls since the thirties. After the by- 
laws were adopted the following officers 
of the Alumnae Association were elected : 
President—Mrs. H. P. Robinson, Paia. 


Vice-President—Miss Zellie Rogers, 
Wailuku. 

Secretary — Mrs. J. T. Phantom, 
Spreckelsville. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Margaret N. Field, 
Spreckelsville. 


Corresponding Secretary—Miss Tai Moi 
E. Ting, Wailuku. 
A bountiful dinner had been prepared 
for the trustees, teachers, alumnae and 
their parents. 


The whole day was one long to be re- 
membered by the friends of Maunaolu 
Ep. 


A VERY LIVE OLD ile 


Mr. Gorham D. Gilman of Boston was 
for a long period the Consul-General of 
Hawaii in the United States, and was for 
twenty years, in the ’40’s and “50's, a 
prominent resident of Hawaii. He is 
now eighty-six years of age, but still re- 
tains so much youthful vigor, as to have 
given at Young’s Hotel in Boston, on 
May 28th, a iuaceen to Governor Frear 
of Hawaii, and a number of distin-. 
guished guests, where there was much 
interesting talk, including some able re- 
marks by Mr. Gilman himself, also by 
President Capen of the A. B. C. F. M. 


Our almost nonagenarian friend has 


.|certainly achieved a remarkable distine- 


tion, going far to refute such theories 
imputed to Dr. Osler, as imply the in- 
capacity of aged men. 


Among the gtests were Messrs. 
Hunnewell and Brewer, whose two 
fathers founded the earliest mercantile 
house in Honolulu, more than eighty 
years ago. The present immense social 
and political value of Hawaii to America 
was forcibly pointed out by President 
Capen.as a direct result of the work of 
the American Mission since 1820. 


S.:, Eee 


(The writer himself a splendid com- 
mentary on Oslerism.—Ed.) 
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THE WOMAN’S BOARD. 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Board was held in Central Union 
Church on June 2nd. The exercises 
eccupied the whole day from Io a. m. 
till late in the afterftoon. People go to 
meetings that are worth while, and the 
large and enthusiastic audience show- 
ed that a work is being done by the 
Woman’s Board, which commands the 
interest of the community. 

The reports showed a variety of 
worthy causes which are mothered by 
the Board. 

The Lima Kokua (Helping Hand), 
an organization for young Hawaiian 
girls ; 

The Pauahi Missionary Society, in 
Kawaiahao Seminary ; 

The Aurora Society, a missionary 


organization among Portuguese girls;| 


Kin Kok Kong Tau Fui, a Chinese 
Society. 

Various lines of work are carried on 
among the Japanese, Portuguese, Chi- 
nese and Hawaiians throughout the is- 
lands. 


The Mission Gleaners are follow- 
ing nobly in the footsteps of the 
Mother Society, supporting three girls 
in Kawaiahao Seminary, one in Kusaie, 
another in Ruki, a Bible reader in Ho- 
nolulu, and two boys in the South 
Seas, and contributing and working 
for various other causes. 

Mrs. Edg'ar Wood and Mrs. W. D. 
Westervelt were elected to the Exec- 
utive Board in the places of Mrs. A. F. 
Judd and Mrs. Gilman, resigning. 

The ladies have chosen the book 


“Gloria Christi” as a basis for their ' 


course of Mission study for the coming 
year. 


A delightful feature of the day was 
the social hour at noon. The ladies 
had provided a bountiful and dainty 
luncheon, and their generous invitation 
to all who were interested in the 
Woman’s Board to come to the festal 
occasion was heartily responded to. 
The largest attendance in a number of 
years was recorded, the tables having 
to be set twice to accommodate the 
guests. 


I 


jmeetings of the Woman’s Board. 


BY FRANK S. SCUDDER 


An Unexpected Pleasure. 


The people of Hawaii are not sur- 
prised when a visitor drops in at the 
appropriate moment and gives them a 
treat which had not been contemplat- 
ed, but this day: was unusual in its op- 
portunities. A program had _ been 
prepared which was a guarantee of an 


interesting afternoon, but the appoint- 


ed speakers gladly gave place to an 
impromptu program—which, however, 
lad been some years in preparation— 
with speakers who told of their work 
in other fields. 

Dr. Bradley, of Shu Jen, a station 
between Shanghai and Peking, held 
his audience in rapt attention as he 
spoke of his field where 33 missionaries 
are aiming to carry the gospel to 14,- 
000,000 Chinese. Most graphic were 
his pictures of the pitiful condition of 
the people in the recent famine, and 
the methods by which the missionaries 
sought out and provided with tickets 
for food those who were in the direst 
distress. He believed, however, that 
the experience, which at the time was 
so hard to face, had been the means 
of winning the confidence of the peo- 
ple and opening their eyes to the bene- 
ficence of the Gospel of Christ in such 
a way that rich spiritual harvests 
would follow. His description of the 
famine was listened to with an interest 
all the more personal inasmuch as the 
Woman’s Board had previously sent a 
contribution for the relief of those very 
famine sufferers. 


Another address of great interest 


‘was that of Mr. Kilbourne, a descend- 


ant of the first missionaries in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, a graduate of Yale, 
and a member of the Student Volun- 
teers. He spoke of the condition ‘of 
women of the various lands in which 
he had traveled and portrayed in strik- 
ing colors the contrast between their 
lot and that of the women of our Chris- 
tian civilization. 

The exercises were interspersed 
with solos by popular vocalists of the 
Church and the day will be remember- 


_ The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto Treasure Hid in a Field. 
RT Se BEC Ss GY A As Oe ana Be Sea 


ONE OF OUR WORKERS COM- 
PLIMENTED. 


Mr. J. A. Rath has received a letter 
from Prof. F. N. Seerley, in behalf of 
the faculty of the International Young 
Men’s Christian Association Training 
School, of Springfield, Mass., speaking 
of their pride in his career, of his 


splendid previous equipment, his rec- 
ord in the school, and the success he 
is making in his present field, and 
claiming the honor of conferring on 
him at the next commencement the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Humanics. 

We also congratulate our comrade 
jupon his well earned distinction, and 
ourselves upon having so valuable a 
worker. 


Mr. T. Onoda, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Okayama Orphanage, gave 
his illustrated lecture before a large 
and appreciative audience in Central 
Union Church on Sunday evening, 
June 14th. Those who desire to learn 
of the work of this orphanage, so well 
illustrated by stationary and moving 
pictures of the work being done there, 
will make no mistake in asking Mr. 
Onoda to present his cause before them. 


CONVERSION OF A NEWS- 


PAPER: 


Rev. James H. Ballagh, one of the 
| Pioneer missionaries to Japan, wrote, 
under the date of March 18, 1908, the 
following interesting narrative: 

A very remarkable incident came to 
light the evening of the roth inst., 
which may be called “The conversion 
of a Newspaper,’ and that the Jiji 
Shimpo,’ Ihe” Times” “or “Thunderer 
of Japan. At a prayer and praise 
peat in the little stone chapel where 
the First Protestant Church of Christ 
was organized thirty-six years ago, 
an elder told with great animation his 
jwonder and admiration of God’s pro- 
|vidence overruling men’s opposition to 
| the furtherance of the Gospel. A 
jwoman in Tokio who had the unen- 


ed not only for its excellent and in-iviable name of “Anaconda Mine,” who 
spiring program, but as one of the most |had thriven on the victims she had 
enthusiastic and successful of Uae eventually married, and then 

came her Nemesis. The husband soon 
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neglected her for a more acceptable 
partner, and then she planned all sorts 
of destruction for 
and concubine, consuming 
fire, poisoning, etc. Baffled 
schemes, she finally determined 
suicide, that like the women of India, 
she might accomplish the destruction 
of the husband and concubine by her 
avenging spirit. For this purpose she 
dressed herself in her richest gowns 
and covered her fingers with rings so 
as not to appear a poor person when 
her body would be found in the Su- 
mida river of Tokio, 


Riogokn bridge ; 
chapel or preaching-place, the 
keeper, a converted bad man, but now 
very zealous in pressing people in to 
the services, saw her as she passed, 
and though so richly dressed she had 
such a look of woe in her face that he 


hastened to arrest her steps and then | 
induce her to enter the preaching-' 


place, saying the service was just be- 
ginning. She resented his 
tion, saying’ she hated the religion; but 
he so prevailed by force and entreaty, 


that she yielded and entered. The preach- | 


er, a Mr. Nakada, spoke so feelingly in, 
describing the miseries of the sinner | 
and the need of salvation that every 
word found a response in her breast, 
and when he asked for those who de- 
sired salvation to hold up hands, she | 
held up both hands. The result of the! 
after meeting was her deep conviction | 
of her own sin and eventually of the | 


husband, who supplied and sent away | 


the concubine, and both became reput- 

able Christian people. This account at | 
length, with circumstantial details, was. 
spread over the whole Island Empire 
in the Jiji Shimpo. 

The wonder, or conversion of the | 
newspaper, said the speaker, was in its | 
history. It had been established by 
the great commoner and educational- 
ist, the late Mr. Fukuzawa, the founder 
of the Keio Gijiku University, as an 
indirect offset to Christianity. He was! 
too politic to do so openly, but did so 
covertly. This is easily to be credited, 


especially as it is in line with 
his policy in building the Meij1 
Kaido, or lecture hall in Tokio, years 


ago for Sunday lectures conducted by | 
Prof. Morse and others unfavorable to 
Christianity. 
later a Christian lecture hall and 
preaching place. Joseph Cook opened 
his lecture campaign there with his 
lecture “Does Death End All?” and 
Dr. Verbeck long used it as his preach- 
ing place. So, today, the Jiji Shimpo 
is actually preaching the Gospel 
throughout all Japan, and incidentally 


to cast herself! 
into which, she was on her way to the , 
when passing a street | 
gate- | 


interven- | 


And that hall became 


now to Western lands. Verily God 
doth rule in-the affairs of men! 


both the husband | 
them by | 
in these 
on 


PEACE DAY GLEANINGS. 


From the Address of Walter G. Smith. 
That the evangelical churches have 
united to teach the gospel of arbitra- 


tion is a fact of great promise to the! 


future work of The Hague. The 
Hague has undertaken to regulate and 
discipline war, without doing much for 
peace. What the friends of humanity 
wanted it to do was to formulate peace 
without doing much for war. 


Complete Civilization. 
The thing to do, before we can be 


sure of The Hague, is to complete the | 


shat 


civilization of our governments. 


is the first objective; our governments | 


are far less cues than ‘they require 
us to be. 


Is it not true that a government 
turns to war to settle grievances which 
its subject or citizen is obliged to take 
‘into a court of law? The State feels | 
free, upon a point of honor, to fight a 
gigantic duel with another State; but 
the man, beholden to its laws, if he 
has been insulted or foully wronged, 
|may sue for damages but he may not 
‘fight. If he even writes a challenge 
there is a sheriff at his elbow. The 
iState fights for its grudge; the man 
must refer his to a jury ‘of ‘his peers. 
‘The State may rob and slay its foes and 
burn their property; but the citizen 
'who steals or kills or applies the torch 


} 


‘is punished as a malefactor by the 
State. The man must be orderly and 
‘humane, but his government may set 


an example of privileged violence. 


| First civilize the governments that 


,are set over us. They must be taught 
‘to accept the broader logic of their 
‘narrow laws and to prohibit public war 
‘through the same code by which they 
‘have outlawed private war. It may 
itake a long time to win this reform, 
but good men can be in no better busi- 


ness. 


| Civilize by Education. 


We must civilize governments—but 
how? Is there any surer way than 
through the continued spread and up- 
lift of “education and civic virtue? Is it 
not true that as a man’s education ex- 
pands, as the grain of his culture be- 
comes finer, as his horizon widens and 
he sees more things above him, he finds 
less and less excuse for war? Go to the 
great universities where, at commence- 
ment, bodies of learned men gather to 
get the inspiration of the freshest 
thought or to rekindle their intellectual 
fires at the old altar—and ask their 


was 


adjudication. 


opinion of settlements by war. There 


| was such a gathering once when Long- 


fellow came back in his old age to the 
academic groves “which once were his 


}and were no longer his,” and left the 


benediction of his noblest verse. There 
another where Charles Sumner 
urged the scholarship of his day, with 
all his matchless eloquence, to help 
make the Golden Rule the sovereign 
law of nations; another where Wendell 


| Phillips left his stirring message, as 


one grown gray in human service. 
There sat in ranks of serene and lofty 


\fellowship the American men of let- 


ters; and if to them had been left the 


issues of peace or war, think you they 


would have unleashed the wolves that 
prey on human flesh? Not they! Not 
they! They would have sought and 
found a nobler settlement. Seek the 
learned company of magistrates and 
ask them to point the path of natural 
duty and of honor and they would 
turn away from war and find a truer 
Summon the captains of 
industry—among whom, perhaps, are 
the most far-reaching minds of this 
age—and they will tell you that war, 
in its last analysis, is an economic 
blunder and a crime. 


Our wars are made for us by strong, 


jambitious and selfish men who rep- 


resent the State, acting upon the 
thoughtless zeal of half-educated masses 
or the young, and upon the brute 
passions of the ignorant. These 
multitudes must be educated so that 
governments and the governing classes 
may be civilized. Shall we not in uni- 
versal Christian education find the key 
to this dark problem that began with 
Cain? 

We Americans should have arbitrat- 
ed with Spain, but there is where our 
civilization lost its grip. 

What The Hague may not do today 
or tomorrow, with its ruling spirits 
chosen from among generals and ad- 
mirals and politicians, we may sadly 
guess; but we know what The Hague 
will do when, for every fort are ten 
thousand -school-houses; when for ey- 
ery bayonet is a library; when for ey- 
ery medal of war is a sheaf of scholar- 
ly degrees and when, outclamoring the 
tumult of battle is the thunder of a 
million presses, tireless servitors of 
peace. There will be a new patriotism 
then; not one of flag's and drums and 
epitaphs, but a patriotism of public 
service and civic pride, of learning and 
the arts, a patriotism which teaches 
men to live for their country, rather 
than to die for it; and when that time 
comes the era of war—if I may para- 
phrase Edmund Burke—will be like the — 
ghost of the dead moon that dimly 
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study, geography and other branches as 
| evidenced by this showing of class room 
industry. 


haunts the morning sky aiter the sun 
has risen. 


The Truce of God. 


Charles Sumner said, “Let the bugles 
sound the truce of God to the whole | success which they have achieved. Wel 
world together.” The Poe is heard venture the prediction that coming years! 
that the truce of God is but an irides-| \i1] steadily disclose fresh ev icnce of | 
cent dream; that man cannot hope to : 


ea ae Pe he ons the conscientious and singularly able, 
“2am au Ha Boyt see ham ae regime of Principal McLeod and her as- 
ete Po are the inspiring ‘Truths | sociates. Meantime in a few weeks the| 


In the old days of wretch- 
But their 


oi history. 
edness men had visions. 
visions were not vain. 
There were those who dreamed of 
liberty ; but they were slaves and help- 
less, but in God’s good time the seed of 
liberty was planted and the tree grew 
and its leaves were for the healing of 
the nations. Galileo dreamed, while) 
the priest and scholar of his day look-| 
ed upon him as a madman—but today 
church and university know that the 
world moves. Columbus dreamed of a 
new world and went to find it, and 
one night he saw that his dream had 
ccom2 to pass. John Brown dreamed 
that a slave empire would fall and 
though the gallows took his life his 
cause went marching on to its immor- 
tal triumph. There was a dreamer 


Kawaiahao building of the past will have 
vanished. It will be taken down during 
the summer and the lumber sold for the 
benefit of the furnishing fund for the} 
new Kawaiahao. 


8 
ALEXANDER HOUSE. 


This has been a verv progressive year 
for us, for we have worked through the 
year without any interruptions. 


ment work through the summer months; 


+ z 3 = al ie 

long ago who came out of Se peat ith | Bett, who has been assisting us, | 
2 aera of peace and good Mabe ra for the privilege of remaining at the 
man. And among so many seers WHO | Settlement home, will have a_ gen- 


dreamed what history was yet to write, | 
shall we question but the one who saw 
a coming time when men shall beat) 
their swords into plough-shares and) carry forward ever since the Settlement 
their spears into pruning-hooks, when : 

nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither sua they learn war any 
more? 


workers are away on their vacations. 


cided advancement. 


are all home from schools, owing to our 
inability to secure some one for the work. 
The kindergarten department has had a 
very successful year. One hundred chil- 
dren have been enrolled since January, 
with a deadly average of sixty to sixty- 


KAWAIAHAO’S COMMENCE- 
MENT. 


There was no graduating class this 
year in Kawaiahao because the faculty 
had decided to add another grade, thus 
raising by one year’s work the standard 
required for a diploma. But in lieu of 
formal graduation exercises the school 
gave an exhibition of work and an even- 
ing of music that were most thoroughly 
enjoyed by the audience which crow vded 
the assembly room of the old building. 
The showing made was very creditable 
to the faithful labors of Mrs. W. J. 
Forbes, who has been in charge of the 
music for the past few months. The 
walls of the room were hung with speci- 
mens of the scholarship of the girls, and 
following the program the guests spent 
some time critically examining these 
school products. It was a revelation to 
many to note the fine progress made in 
English, drawing, penmanship, nature 


Friday, 
children. 

During the past year we have re- 
shingled the Home and added a 
number of other greatly needed repairs. 
By the generous contribution of friends 
we have laid a new cement walk the en- 
tire length of the property on Market 
street (two blocks). This has been a 
decided improvement, and has added 
very much to the comfort of all who have 
had the experience of the walk in rainy 
weather. 


the 19th, 


ment building during the summer, as it is 
badly worn now, but the way for so 
doing has not been made clear to us. 


Nee bs 


We are very glad to announce to our) 
| friends that we are to continue the Settle-_ 


having been so fortunate as to secure. 
Miss Kalahiki Piliwale, a Kamehameha | 
graduate of last year, and also a Normal | 
graduate this year, as an assistant. Mrs. | 


eral supervision of the work while the) 
This is a plan we have been minded to} 
was established, and we feel it is a de-| 
Heretofore the club | 


|and reading rooms have had to remain | 
closed during the time when the children | 


five This bernch oe our work closed on| 
with a party for the) 


We hope to be able to paint the Settle- | 


| STATEMENT KAU S ok ho LORS’ 
Bde CABLES 


The more closely the work of | 
the band of outgoing teachers is studied, 
the deeper is the conviction of the high | 


YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1907. 
Receipts. 
Pctbatice tron, FOO0 6. oe are $ 44.77 
From Pron WY COS Se 250.00 
MS ICE Le se See ete 450.00 
Foctipers Hetate ey ere 150.00 
Pen ome Gr VC sOOKE weet 6h 100.00 
$994-77 
Expenditures. 

In Aid Hanalei Church ......,.$205.00 
| Neola Chureh . ..saet 192.50 
SAD 2 Ne glen s on  eN n 100.00 

Wihalities 9 ain 75.00 
pavit ochool HP xpensese. 6 os ss 25.00 
| Repairs Hanalei Parsonage...... 104.60 
eS ETL Cae ee eh ae 2.35 
$704.45 
Po etARICO. 9 tron RNC Src ates (8 290.00 
$994-77 
J. M. LypcareE, 
Treasurer. 


Ai: CHURCH PAPER. 


| The Makiki Church has inaugurated a 
church paper, called the Aiyu Soshi. The 
pastor 1s editor-in-chief and all the mem- 
_bers are editors--elect, being invited to 
write for the paper. A number of young 
| men have been delving into libraries and 
stirring up knowledge by discussion in 
order to make their editorial contribu- 
tions, and thus the paper is exerting 
quite an educational influence. 


KAUAI NOTES. 


The advent of Dr. and Mrs. Water- 
house of Pasadena to Koloa, and their in- 
terested and intelligent activity in 
/church, Sunday school and other good 
works do very much to farther the inter- 
est of the Kingdom of that place. The 
eoodly mantle of the father has fallen 
upon them. 

Mr. Lydgate’s Sunday school instruc- 
tion classes increase in numbers and in- 
terest. Composed as thev are of promi- 
nent Hawaiians, judges, lawyers and men 
and women of intelligence, they offer a 
valuable means of influence. 

A recent number of “The Garden 
Island” contains the wise suggestion that 
only such subscription papers and other 
such requests for money as are duly au- 
thorized by some responsible party should 
be favorably considered. This is in the 
interest of charity and the reputation of 
| the churches. 
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The recent appointment of Mr. J. R. 
Myers to the management of the Kilauea | 
Sugar Co. is in the interest of every good | 
cause ,as well as in the interest of the) 
plantation. 

There has been a very considerable 
Bible reading activity of late at Hanalei 
coupled, however, with vagaries of faith 
healing which render it somewhat doubt- 
ful whether the net outcome is beneficial. 

A\ recent disastrous fire at Koloa has 
led to the insurance of the Church and 
Parsonage property there, which sug- 
gests the question: How much of the 


Church property on the Islands is thus 
insured ? J. Mir: 


WAIAKEA SOCIAL SETTLE- 
MENT. 


The approach of actual work on the 
Hilo breakwater heralds a new and in- 
tensely interesting opportunity for the 
Social Settlement at Waiakea to broaden 
its field of labor. Already new buildings 
are springing up in the vicinity, old ones 
are being renovated and enlarged, and a 
general activity everywhere indicates that 
new conditions are upon us, 

The great number of laborers neces- 
sary to construct the breakwater will 
furnish the first problem, To meet their 
social and spiritual needs, to guard as 
much as possible against any evil influ- 
ences they may exert, to provide for the 
increasing demands which will come up- 
on the already established departments,— 
this will require the exercise of every 
virtue, tax the wisdom and resources of 
the workers, supporting committee and 
friends and call for unceasing, believing 
prayer from all. 


Fortunately an assistant is to be added 
to our working force this year, but as 
she will have charge of the kindergarten, 
the amount of time she will be able to 
give toward helping in this new work 
will be necessarily small. , 

The present worker leaves Waiakea 
this month, and the new superintendent 


will probably not arrive until some time 
later. She will at first labor under the 
disadvantages incident to one wunac- 
quainted with Island life and conditions 
and we bespeak for her your interest and 
prayers. 

The Settlement has grown from a tiny 
Mission Sabbath School to its present 
proportions so naturally that all who are 
interested in it are confident that it will 
continue to fill an increasing useful part 
in the community’s life. The present 
worker has seen it enlarge materially and 
leaves with regret at this time which so 
evidently seems to mark a new period of 
growth and opportunity for usefulness. 


G2. Kee 


LIVE PRAYER-MEETINGS. 


Always full of interest are the pray- 
er-meetings at the Makiki Japanese 
Church on Wednesday evenings. Re- 
inforced by the cottage meetings held 
here and there nearly every evening in 
the week, this mid-week meeting is al- 
ways aglow with earnestness. Enter- 


ing the church one sees the two back | 1! ; 
= Central Union Church and Mr. Rider’s 


rows of seats shut off by barriers of 
white ribbon, while the rest of the 
seats are expected to be filled, and well 
filled they are, a large proportion of 
the usual Sunday audience being pres- 
ent at this mid-week prayer-meeting. 
One after another, in rapid succession, 
voices are raised. in prayer or exhorta- 
tion, and not infrequently two voices 
are heard at the same moment. 


Once a month five Japanese churches 
join in a union prayer-meeting, held in 
different churches by turn. The June 
meeting, being held in the Kakaako 
Japanese Mission, filled the building to 
the last seat, and some were standing. 


UNION MEETINGS ON MAUL. 


At a visit some time ago to a planta- 
tion on Maui, one Sunday afternoon 
good meetings were held at both the 
Japanese and Chinese camp. The mis- 
sionary went, with an invitation, from 
house to house, and met a hearty wel- 
come, and the men gladly turned out 
to the open air meeting. 

“Have you been in our country?” or 
“Do you speak our language?’ are 
often the first questions that are ask- 
ed. During singing and prayer and a 
short talk, thev give good attention, 
the crowd growing larger all the time. 

“Ts this good teaching?” “Yes, yes,” 
they answer, and seem really to feel 
that they need the truth. 

At another union meeting held in the 
church, the Chinese, Japanese and 
English languases were spoken, and 
all seemed to realize the true brother- 
hood of man. 

The true love of Christ will bring 
men together quicker than anything 
else, and break down all barriers of 
race or color. 


Altogether at the’ various Chinese | 


Churches in Hawaii there are between 
two and three hundred adult Church 
members. There are a host of chil- 
dren, boys and girls, and it is hoped 
as they grow up they will take their 
places as workers for Christ and His 
Church. 


The Chinese have a motto in all 
their shops, printed on red _ paper, 
which is very good. It reads *To’ng 
wa fan hop,” or translated, “Chinese 
and foreigners harmoniously united.” 
It means that we should each help for 


the good of all. 


Nothing but glad echoes are heard 
from the large and happy picnic of the 


Kakaako Sunday School at Punahou 


on Kamehameha day. The spacious 


and beautiful grounds, the bountiful 


supply of every thing good, the nu- 


merous swings, the see-saw boards, 


basket ball and the sliding chute, plen- 


ty of baseball, and best of all the un- 
alloyed happiness of several “hundred 
children, made it quite an improve- 
ment on the original Garden of Eden. 

A member of a church in Japan 
loaned a sum of money to a man who 
had recently come to town. As he was 
a stranger, and his financial integrity 
uncertain, she named as high a rate of 
interest as the circumstances would al- 
low. Before the note fell due, she 
learned more about the man, in fact he 
was an enquirer at the church, and on 
the day of accounting she told him she 
had decided to charge a much lower 
rate. He objected that he had agreed 
to a higher rate and would prefer to 
pay. They compromised by turning 
the sum,—twenty-five yen ($12.50) ,— 
into the Church Building Fund. Hap- 
py compromise! 


Mr. Shimamura, of Paauhau, says, 
“Twenty-four to twenty-seven gather 
at our meeting every Sunday after- 
noon. Japanese boys and girls don’t 
like to receive Sunday School cards, 
but they will bye and bye, for they will 
receive Jesus into their hearts. 


REV. H. KOZAKI HONORED: 


Many people on these Islands have a 
very pleasant acquaintance with Rey. 
H. Kozaki, who has taken such a live 
interest in the work for the Japanese 
of Hawaii, and who for some time has 
had a department in his school for pre- 
paring evangelists for the work here. 

It will be of interest to Mr. Kozaki’s 
friends to know that he has been elect- 
ed as president of the National Sunday 
School Association of Japan, in place 
of former president Judge Watanabe, 
who has been appointed to the posi- 
tion of Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Korea. 
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The Association was started as a re- 
sult of a campaign by Mr. Frank L. 


Brown, who passed through here on| 


his way to Japan a year ago. 

During the year fourteen district as- 
sociations have been organized. The 
Sunday School literature has been im- 
proved and more widely circulated, and 
Sunday School institutes have been 
established from which it is intended 
to develop in the near future a teacher 


ini lve . : : : 
training department, such as has been | five evenings in the week, in five dif- 


of such value to the Sunday School 
and Church in other lands. 


Mr. Gilbert Bowles, president of the 
Japan Peace Society, recently spoke 
appreciatingly of the fact that such an 
influential and practical periodical as 
the ‘Friend,’ in a strategic position 
and at a strategic hour was making its 
influence felt in behalf of Peace. 


Mr. Maede finds opportunity to be as 
great as the day is long, at Ewa. He has 
five meetings on Sunday. He asks 
that we share his great joy over the 
organization of a “Parents’ Meeting” 
with fifty members. 


The japanese evangelists on Kauai 
have opened a “Japanese Ministers’ 
Association” for the purpose of keep- 
ing in close touch with each other and 
for talking over their evangelistic and 
educational affairs. At the time of this 
meeting they hold public meetings, 
with short addresses from each of the 
ministers, at which’times they can 
gather unusual audiences, and estab- 
lish their words “by the mouth of two 
or three witnesses.” 


ITEMS FROM WAILUKU, MAUI. 


Three social gatherings were held at 
the Alexander House Workers’ Home 
during the latter part of May. The 
first was for the Japanese young men 
connected with the evening school for 
English, and the Japanese Sunday 
School, at which 14 were present. 

This was followed by another even- 
ing with the) Chinese men, 20 being 
present, and later on another for the 
Hawaiians. At each there was a gen- 
eral round of merriment. there being a 
series of games in which all joined 
with much interest. 

May 23d Mr. Yee Kui arrived to help 
out in the work of the Chinese-Church, 
which has recently met with a great 
loss in the death of their faithful 
evangelist, Mr. Ting Ah Ling. 


ale, 


SIGNS OF AWAKENING. 


The people of Kaumakapili Church 
have been experiencing the sentiment 
of the writer of the Shepherd Psalm, 
who said, “My cup runneth over.” 
They want others to share with them 
the blessings of the Gospel; hence they 
have been moved to hold a series of 
special district meetings for prayer— 


ferent districts. These are meetings 
for which there seemed to be a de- 
mand and as a result, many who have 


| been indifferent or faithless have been 


restored, and ten persons have express- 
ed a desire to unite with the Church 
at the July communion. 

Similar tidings come from Lahaina, 
where the women of the Church have 
felt that God has some blessing to be- 
stow through them, so they have been 
visiting from house to house seeking 
to awaken the people to God's call. 
and yet again we hear from Waioli 
Church, in Kauai, that a spirit of pray- 
er and expectation is manifested. Are 
not these signs of the coming of bet- 
ter days, tokens of blessings that God 
desires to bestow if we are ready for 
them. 


What Are the Causes of Revival. 


Are the phenomena of spiritual 
awakening occult, beyond our ken and 
control, or are they the product of 
causes which we understand. Will a 
revival of spiritual life follow, like 
effect upon cause, if we use the proper 
means. President Finney powerfully 
championed the latter view. Some are 
equally strong in support of the for- 
mer. May it not be that there is an 
element of truth in both these views. 
A farmer plows and sows with a defi- 
nite expectation that within a few 
months he will reap, and when a suita- 
ble time has elapsed he plans for his 
ingathering. He hires extra help and 
works early and late, for if the har- 
vesting is not accomplished within a 
few weeks, all will be damaged or lost. 
How many churches have lost their in- 
crease because they have not, at the 
voroper time, perceived the. ripening 
harvest and made a heroic effort to 
gather it in! Every Church should ex- 
pect a periodic harvest as a result of its 
seed sowing and cultivating of sniritual 
life, and signs of a ripening field will 
not long be withheld from those who 
are watching in praver. When such 
signs appear then let every available 
force be brought to bear. Sharpen the 
sickles. Let there be a_ thorough 
searching of the heart and yielding 


one’s self with a new and heroic pur- 
pose to a special harvesting season, and 
then thrust in the sickle with prayer 
to God, and praying appeal to the men 
we would win, and as surely as heat 
will dissolve ice, there will be results. 

But there are sometimes “years of 
plenty,’—years of special opportunity, 
when we are called upon to move all 
together. Not now local, but wide- 
spread opportunities present them- 
selves. And God calls us by encourag- 
ing signs here and there to correlate 
our work and make a general advance. 


A Marching in the Tops of the Mul- 
berry Trees. 


As when David was planning his de- 
cisive campaign against the Philistines, 
he kept eyes and ears open for every 
sign. “Shall I go up?’ he said. Not 
yet; make another circuit; go up by 
the mulberry, trees, and wait till you 
hear the footsteps of the Lord. “When 
thou hearest the sound of marching in 
the tops of the mulberry trees, then 
thou shalt bestir thyself; for then is 
theLord gone out before thee.” Let 
us keep eyes and ears open. Signs of 
hope are over us. Three of our Ha- 
waiian Churches are being stirred; the 
Japanese are ardently praying that Mr. 
Miyagawa’s coming may be attended 
with great blessing; forces of civic 
righteousness are awake, and the ene- 
my is lying low; if we watch and are 
ready we may soon be able to shout, 
“Smite, for Our God is Marching On.” 


IM SES PMO ONY DS wala wail dl se 


The following is the Lord’s Prayer 
in Chinese, with the English meaning 
of each word. To read it begin at the 
top of the column to the right and read 
each column down to the space, then 
read the second paragraph in the same 
way. 


kam tsoi i ngo 
this in thy my 
Yat ti kwok fu 
day earth kingdom father 
tsz yeuk lam tsoi 
give as near 7 
ngo tin kak tin 

me heaven approach heaven 
ngo sho i un 

vf what thy wish 
min su chi i 
forgive need well thy 
yau chi tak ming 
mans of can be =name 
fu leung shing shing 
debts food done holy 
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Ku . kal ching kau 
firmly all deliver ask 
sho i ngo min 
what thy me Sorgive 
un sho chut ngo 
wesh what out of my 
ya yau ok fu 
indeed! have evil debts 
a un i pi 
a up to thy give 
mang kap kwok mat 
men following kingdom not 
shai kun ngo 
age power nue 
shai wing shi 
age glory temptation 


————————, 


Hawan Cousins 
Cai Te colt ett en ae 


While superintending all this impor- 
tant building, spiritual labor among the 
people was pushed with great zeal. 
The low condition of the morals and 
drunken life found on every side, was 
enough to daunt the stoutest heart. 
But the prayers for the benighted ones 
were not unheeded. Anyone with God 
is a majority, so with the Holy Spirit 
as helper by day and night, and the 
fervid sympathy and help of Mr. Emer- 
son in Waialua and the Brethren sta- 
tioned in Honolulu, all of whom were 
frequent visitors to this new station, 
conviction of sin was early apparent 
among the people. It was an innova- 
tion to attempt protracted meetings 
among so crude a people, but the bene- 
diction of a similar experience enjoyed 
the last year Mr. Smith was in Auburn 
Theological Seminary, was still upon 
him, and the attempt proved to be no 
mistake. The awakening was far 
reaching and the promise of the great 
eifts of the Spirit most encouraging. 
After the dwelling house was finished, 
ere yet the church had lifted its head 
upon the hilltop near, it was decided by 
the general 
Smith to Honolulu. 


It was with a great tue at the heart- 
strings that the work at Ewa, so prom- 
ising of fruition, was resigned, but it 
was the Lord’s field and work ‘every- 
where. In Honolulu the supervision of 
all the schools was entrusted to his 
care. These were constantly growing 
in numbers, as well as attendance. 
The supervision of the teachers was al- 
most greater than any other side of this 
work. Having a good knowledge of 
music and a sweet voice, Mr. Smith 
had regular singing school sessions 


meeting to transfer Mr. | 


music by note into the schools. The 
‘returns from this branch of study were 
/ever most satisfactory. 

) When the reinforcement of 1837 
reached Honolulu, Mr. and Mrs, A. S. 
Cooke weré given the charge of the 
school system, especially establishing 
a home school for the-children of royal 
parentage. The Hawaiian population 
of Honolulu at this time sent a special 
request to the general meeting for the 
establishment of a. church in the lower 
part of the town near the Nuuanu 
stream, saying, the Kawaiahao Church 
was first of all for the chiefs, (in their 
opinion,) and they would like one 
where all would be on an equality. 
They also asked to have Mr. Smith for 
their pastor. After due deliberation, 
the general meeting decided it would 
be wise to accede to their request, and 
land for house and school lots was ob- 
tained on the corner of Smith and Bere- 
tania streets. A third home was now 
|reared, of somewhat better proportions 
and materials than the first two. Bet- 
ter labor was obtainable and the con- 
veniences of a garret and cellar are 
among the recollections of their chil- 
dren. Mr. Smith’s large acquaintance 
with the schools, and his fluency in the 
language enabled him, without delay, 
to commence most active work among 
the people. It was now the commence- 
ment of the great revival which con- 
tinued three years, when chiefs and 
people all over the Islands were 
brought to the Savior. The capacity 
of the school-house was doubled by the 
erection of a lanai of rushes, and here, 
twice on the Sabbath and,once every 
day in the week, the gospel was preach- 
ed to throngs of people. On the first 
of April, 1838, Rev. Mr. Bingham as- 
sisted Mr. Smith in organizing the 
Kaumakapili Church. Twenty-two 
persons were received by letter from 
the Kawaiahao Church, two from Ewa, 
one from Kauai and 49 on profession of 
their faith in Christ. 

A larger place of worship being a 
necessity, the work was undertaken by 
the people, the molding of adobies and 
the trips to mountain forests for timber 
and pili grass being divided among 
them. A year and four months were 
|consumed in building the first Kauma- 
kapili Church, which accommodated 
2500 people, and was dedicated on the 
2gth of August, 1839. 

Thirty years was Mr. Smith the pas- 
tor of this Church and people. From 
its members went missionaries to Mar- 
quesas and Micronesian fields, as well 
as many home stations. Its member- 
ship. during these years amounted to 
several thousand. A most precious 


| 


himself, and introduced the reading of, 


heritage is the personal memory. of this 
active missionary. Physically, his 
prime of life extended over many years. 
He was tireless, unwearying, from the 
dawn of day, when the old conch shell 
called to the sunrise service, till the 
midnight hour had given him a little 
time of quiet in his study. Having 
passed through many blessed seasons 
of revival in Honolulu with the young- 
er generations, the perusal of the old 
journal with the recollection of the 
daily inspired prayers at the family 
altar, enables us to testify that the 
daily life of this consecrated man prov- 
ed his heart to be in a state of constant 
revival. For 22 years after ceasing to 
be pastor of Kaumakapili Church, Dr. 
Smith, under a license from the Board 
of Health, practiced medicine among 
the Hawaiians and from Hawaii to 
Nihau there were thousands who 
mourned when “Kamika” passed on to 
the land where none are ever sick. 

The first twenty years of life on these 
Islands found Mrs. Smith a great in-— 
valid and confined mostly to her couch. 
3ut the room where she lay was ever 
open to the women of the land, who 
came and went at will, and by appoint- 
ment, and learned wondrous things 
from her hands and heart. The last 
thirty years of her life were spent in 
educating young people. It was her 
school of eighty well trained Hawai- 
‘an boys and girls, who gave several 
yearly exhibitions in the Enelish lan- 
‘cuage in the old Kaumakapili Church, 
that inspired King Alexander and 
Oueen Emma to resolve that the na- 
tion should have the same opportunity 
in education with these few. When 
the necessary laws had been passed and 
arrangements were completed, they 
took Mrs. Smith’s school for the 
nucleus of the new departure, and 
moved it to the Royal School on Emma | 
street, inviting Mrs. Smith to be ats 
first principal. Being unable to accept 
the position, she gladly passed on this 
fruit of her labors to the larger future 
awaiting it, and continued teaching in 
her own home young people and chil- 
dren, till the full years of three score 
and ten were hers. Five more of placid 
life were hers before she answered the 
Master’s call to come up higher. 


II. Paper Read at the Annual Meeting. 
By Clarence H. Cooke. 


! 


Honolulu, Nov. 2nd, 1847. 


Dear Miss Montague :— 


There is a ship sailing for the United 
States tomorrow and your sister, Mrs. 
Cooke, has given me permission to 
write to you, being unable to do so 
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herself on account of cares, etc. It is 
with great pleasure that I avail myself 
of this opportunity to commence a cor- 
respondence with you. Your sister has 
so frequent and full letters that I feel 
quite confident that I shall have an an- 
ewer, quite as much so as the milk maid 
did of her green dress. 

I hardly know how to write to you, 
but I suppose that if I write anything 
about Mrs. Cooke or her family, it will 
not come amiss. 

Mr. Cooke has been confined to his 
room with an abscess on his knee ac- 
companied with fever and headache, so 
that he has not been able to teach 
school as usual—he is better now, but 
not entirely recovered. He has just 
come in limping from school and is re- 
clining on the sofa near me. He looks 
as if he had been sick for a fortnight. 

Boils have been common for the last 
few weeks and most everybody: had 
them. 

Mrs. Cooke is about starting for Pu- 
nahou with Alexander for a beau. We 
have a very gentle horse and some- 
times he comes into the court, and did 
we not shut the doors, he would enter 
into some of our rooms. On one occa- 
sion he passed through the sitting room 
into the yard occupied by our teacher. 

Mary Annis is almost a year old and 
she can walk alone. She is a sweet 
baby ; in my opinion, she is the sweetest 
ih the world. She begins to talk very 
little, she can say “Papa, and Mamma 
and all gone,” and she is so intelligent 
—once in a while she plays “hide and 
seek,’ very prettily, with me. I know 
vou would give a great. deal just to 
give her a kiss. 

Joseph is going to school to Puna- 
hou, but he does not learn half so much 
as he would to stay at home, so his 

_mother thinks. 

Your sister’s health is very good, but 
her eyes trouble her some. She hardly 
ever reads two pages without being 
obliged to stop: 

The barrel for Mrs. Whitney from 
Pittsfield has come, but your sister has 
not got her things. She expects them 
yet, 

Martha is standing by me and ask- 
ing, “to whom I am writing?” I told 
her to Aunt Fanny, well she says, 


“sive my love to her and to grandma, 


and uncle Charles and aunt Harriet” 
and so she counts them all. She has 
a very indefinite idea of America. She 
wants to know what America is. She 
has been inquiring from her mother to- 
day how many Merika’s there are? 
Her mother told her two—North and 
South. She wished to know if our 
Merika and Mrs. Debble’s Merika was 
all? 


Miss Bernice has written you this 
jletter at my request. She has written 
in haste. The bell has rung and she 
has gone to school, so I close it and 
send it on as the vesel will sail soon. 

She is a most lovely girl—love in 
picture form. Disposition extremely 
prudent, seldom giving cause for any 
reproof. She reads to me every day 
an hour. She is now reading Celebes 
in search of a wife. Just finished history 
of Egypt—is very fond of reading— 
likes hitory and is very well versed in 
it for a girl of her age—she is fifteen— 
plays and sings well—paints prettily— 
works worsted—makes her own 
dresses— is now studying chemistry 
‘and Euclid. I generally allow her to 
peruse a part of your letters which she 
considers a great privilege. I wish you 
could know her: you would love her. 
She is very agreeable in her manhers. 
Pray for her dear Fanny that so many 
gifts may be consecrated to God and 
her nation. 

In the greatest haste or I would fill 
this sheet. You will write to Bernice. 
I know she will value a letter from 
you highly. Oh my sister, shall IT never 
see you again? Farewell. 


JULIETTE. 


RECORD OF EVENTS. 

May 13—Corner stone of Cooke 
Library building laid at Oahu College, 
large attendance of friends of the col- 
lege. 

May 15—Lopez, who escaped from 
jail January 29, captured at Ewa. 

May 16—Dr. Robert Koch, the 
world’s most famous bacteriologist, 
visits Honolulu, 

May 17—Sunday evening Peace ser- 
vices in Central Union, Methodist and 
Christian Churches. 


June 1.—Former Acting Governor A. 
L. C. Atkinson accept the position of 
legal adviser of the Anti-Saloon League. 

t1th—Kamehameha Day, general holi- 
day. Many members of Hawaiian socie- 
ties place leis and flowers on the Kame- 
hameha statue. 

13th.—Remains of Prince David Ka- 
wananakoa received in Honolulu by 
hundreds of people. 

16th.—Secretary of the Interior Gar- 
field arrived in Honolulu escorted by the 
battleships Maine and Alabama and pro- 
| ceeds to make a tour of inspection around 
'the islands. 

A sail boat wrecked off Pearl Har- 
, bor, one man lost, another found clinging 
to the boat thoroughly exhausted. 
2tst—Prince David Kawananakoa’s 
‘remains interred in the Royal Mauso- 


leum, Nuuanu valley, with appropriate 
honors. 

23d.—Mauna Kea crowded with dele- 
gates for the annual meeting of the Ha- 
waiian Evangelical Association leaves for 
Hilo. 

23d to July 1—At Hilo the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association, the Sabbath 
School Association and Territorial Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union hold their annual 
meetings. They help celebrate the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the erection of Haili 
Meeting House on June 28 by dedicating 
two memorial windows commemorating 
the labors of Revs. Titus Coan and David 
B. Lyman. 

24th.—Consul General Miki Saito of 
Japan asks to be retired because of the 
serious illness of Mrs. Saito. 

25th—Paul Withington of Honolulu 
pulls oar No. 3 in the four-oared Yale- 
Harvard race and his brother Lothrop 
Withington pulls No. 5 in the corre- 
sponding Freshman race at New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

27th.—Five thousand people of all 
races attend a mammoth mass meeting at 
Aala Park to hear Governor Frear and 
Secretary Garfield. 

28th.—Rev. David Russell, D.D., “the 
Moody of South Africa,’ occupies Cen- 
tral Union Church pulpit and during the 
following week conducts a_ successful 


| series of meetings for men at the Knights 


of Pythias Hall under the auspices of the 
YO MEAG AAD: 

29th.—Secretary Garfield leaves for 
the Coast in the cruiser St. Louis. 

One hundred and twenty members of 
the Hawaiian Evangelical Association 
hold a speciai Kapiolani service at the 
edge of Halemaumau on Kilauea and 
cable the London Missionary Society. 


MARRIAGES. 


THOMPSON-LAUMAUNA — At Honolulu, 
June 30. by Rey. EF. S. Timoteo, Emily 
Kaena Thompson to A, K. Laumauna. 

JOHNSTONE-HURD—At Honolulu, June 
30, by Rev. A. C. McKeever, Maud Iwa 
Johnstone to Irving J. Hurd. ; 

GREEN-THAYER—At Honolulu, 
Diya evan eeniearicer. 
Wade Warren Thayer. 


June 
Rhoda Green 


30. 
to 


DEATHS. 


June 2d.—Prince David Kawananakoa in San 
Francisco, of pneumonia, after six days’ ill- 
ness. 

18th—In Honolulu, Mrs. Anna Smith Booth 
Long, aged 75 years. 

28th.—In Honolulu, Mrs. Kaehuwahanui Kui- 
helani, widow of the late Hon. H. Kuihelani. 

2oth—At Raymond, Calif., Alexander Craw, 
Territorial Entomologist. He ,leaves a 
widow and, fourysons. 

30th.—At Honolul@tragic death of Guy Owens 
by electric shock while disconnecting a live 
wire at Kamehameha Schools, 
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jand all M. O.’s and checks should be made 


| out to 
THEODORE RICHARDS, 


Business Manager of The Friend. 
P. O. Box 489. 


| All Communications of a liferary character 
, should be addressed to THE FRIEND, corner 
; Alakea and Merchant Sts., Honolulu, T, H,, 
and must reach the Board Rooms by the 24th 
| of the month. 
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Doremus Scudder, Editor in Chief. 
Frank S, Scudder, Managing Editor. 
Sereno E. Bishop, D. D. 
J. F. Cowan. 
F. W. Damon. 
Orramel H. Gulick. 
HePaiuddr 
W. B. Oleson. 
Theodore Richards. 
| Edward W. Thwing. 
William D. Westervelt. 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawati, as second 
class matter, under act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Portable Organs 


Both the famous £s¢ey and 


the smalllight Bz/horn. New 
stock just received. Just 
| the thing for a School, Cot- 
tage, Prayer Meeting or 


Church. Prices $40 to $800. 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS, 


| E. HERRICK BROWN, Mog’r. 
909 Alakea Street, Honolulu T. H. 


} September, 1908. 


B ISHOP & COMPANY, 
BAN KE RS: 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account sub- 
ject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, Fire 
and Marine business on most favorable terms, 
in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Co., Ltd. 


STOCKS, BONDS 
AND ISLAND 
SECU RT Pitts. 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 


F. WICHMAN, & CO., LTD. 
Manufacturing Optician, 
Jeweler and Silversmith. 


Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass, 
Leather Goods, Etc. 


Honolulu - - - - Hawaiian Islands. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Shipping and Commission Merchants, Sugar 


Factor and General Insurance Agent. 


REPRESENTING 
Ewa Plantation Company. 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company. 
WaiMea Sugar Mill Company. 
Apokaa Sugar Company Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. PineapPle Co. Ltd. 
Wahiawa Wahiawa Company Ltd. 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis. 
Blake Steam Pumps. 
Marsh Steam Pumps 
American Steam Pnmp Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals. 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher. 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers. 
. Demings SuPerheaters, 
Green’s Fuel Economizers. 
Matson Navigation Co. Planters Line Shipping Co. 
4&tna Insurance Company. 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire.) 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. (Marine Dept. 
Nationol Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector UnderwTiters of the Pheonix of 
Hatltford. 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


EORGE J. AUGUR, M.D., 
HOMOEPATHIC PRACTITIONER. 


Residence, 435 Beretania St.; 


Office, 431 
Beretania St. Tel. 1851 Blue. 


Office Hours:—10 to 12 a. m., 3 to 4 and 7 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT 
TO AUG. 20, 1908. 


The season of drought affects 
the Board. To be sure it is al- 
ways dry in August. All Hono- 
Mime feels it and of course the 
Board gets its share of discom- 
fort. 

We started well this year; a 
debt paid and gifts and income 


sufficient to put us ahead until 
August. Now the drought is 
most oppressive. You see, our 
salary checks have to be made 
out each month, to the amount 
of over four thousand dollars,— 
income or no income. 

At present we have a debt of 
fifty-three hundred dollars. 

But the fall rains will soon be 
upon u “Unparalleled prospe- 
rity,”—that is the term common- 
ly applied to this year. As Chris- 
tian people share in this prospe- 
rity very largely there is no fear 
of the Board’s work suffering. 
The thing to emphasize concern- 
ing help to the Board is best ex- 
pressed in the current phrase. 

“do it now.” 


ALOIS 


Wanted,—Men. 


While living in Honolulu before en- 


'tering the pastorate here, the present 


Minister of Central Union inferred 
from his slight knowledge of the parish 
that the rounding up of the men of the 
Church might perhaps be one of the 


|more important future movements de- 


manded. The past year’s quiet thor- 
ough study of the field from the in- 
side has deepened this impression into 
a conviction. Now with the adequate 
manning of the pastorate by the com- 
ing of the Assistant Minister, Mr. 
Ebersole, the plans which have been 
slowly formulating seem ieady for in- 
auguration. There are three objective 
points upon all of which the energies 
of the men of the Church should be 
focussed. One of these is the mid- 
week meeting and in the Church 
column Mr. Ebersole states how a con- 
certed enthusiastic attempt will be 
made toward solving this problem. 
Honolulu can and should have a mid- 
week service of rare grace and effec- 
tiveness. If Central Union’s resident 
men members upwards of 300 strong 
give their energies to this endeavor, 
the slow going prayer meeting will 
quicken and become vital with inspira- 
tional power. Of course in a social ser- 
vice of this nature the splendid coop- 
eration of the women is equally de- 
manded and will be forth coming. The 
second point of attack must be the 
Sunday evening worshiv. Whether 
conservative Christians like it or dis- 
like it, not a few men here spend the 
better part of Sunday in the open air. 
An increasing number of these are 
bound more and more to miss exactly 
what the Church has been evolved to 
give and when they find that they can 
get on Sunday evening the spiritual 
food and uplift their souls require, they 


will seek it. Central Union wants 
these men. She needs them and they 
need her. Both will be the better for 


the contact. The men of the Church 
can bring the two together. How to 
make the second service minister most 
widely to the wants of the hundreds 
who are now deprived of what the 
Church can give is the special problem 
which it is the prerogative of these 
men to solve. We believe they will 
take it in hand and win out. 


jday without organization. 


Organize the Men. 

All this is but the mere beginning. 
Having stated these two demands a 
score of others spring into view. 
Social service throughout Honolulu 
and the Islands, civic problems, mod- 
ern Bible study that shall bring the 
great Book as a vital force into men’s 
every day life, intelligent missionary 
cooperation, intimate touch with great 
mainland movements, the conception 
of Hawaii’s strategic position in the 
world of ideals (so necessary to offset 
the mere naval or commercial view of 
our Territory’s destiny), and the con- 
sequent centering of notable confer- 
ences in this Pacific focal point, all 
lure our 300 men into a union that 
opening quietly shall work towards 
larger aims. Nothing cam be done to- 
The era of 
the haphazard is gone forever. Hono- 
lulu waits for a Central Brotherhood 
or a Union League which shall serve 
as a nucleus for concerted Christian en- 
terprise. The Mainland calls upon us 
to get into line with the mammoth de- 
velopment there. The Outlook trained 
the heavy gun of two of its recent is- 
sues upon “The Temperance Tidal 
Wave.” It might well give equal space 
to the marvelous srowth of Brother- 
hoods in the various Christian denomi- 
nations everywhere throughout the 
country. They have sprung up like 
magic and are marching today hun- 
dreds of thousands strong. Charles 
Stelzle, America’s leading specialist on 
the relations of Workingmen to the 
Church, sums up that situation in the 
Outlook of August 8 thus: “The ques- 
tion of the Church and the working- 
man is no longer a problem, but an 
opportunity.” His article is an exposé 
of the “conspicuous movement towards 
the Church” among America’s work- 
ingmen. It seems as though Christ 
had issued his call for men in his 
Church and hearing his tones myriads 
of volunteers from all sides were re- 
sponding. Honolulu cannot afford nor 
does it mean in this emergency to be 
behindhand. Central Union’s cabinet 
has been mulling the question for 
months. It is ready now to act. 


positive always, 
FRIEND. 


(c) 


your family. 


addition. 


little cordiality,—-no, hand clasp. 


P. O. Box 489 


Special to Mission Churches and Sunday Schools Include of 25, 25c per copy for a year. 


she HAND 


Many of the old Features remain. 


SECOND, IT IS PALM UP, 


believe we have that in our hand worth'extending. 


THE FRIEND: 


(h) The Sunday School interests of the Islands will have more than usual prominence. 
HawaAn YoutuH have united and three pages of matter at least will be under the direction of Rev. H. P. Judd, who 
will be ably seconded by Rev. E. S. Turner of Maut. 
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The ‘‘Cousins,’”’ Record of Events, 


It is meant to grasp. 


September, 1908. 
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v the FRIEND 


FIRST IT IS POINTING (INDEX- -LIKE M8F") > to certain ‘new facts concerning THE FRIEND (a) 


not new that Dr. Scudder is Editor in Chief, but it may be zew to you and a number of zew readers. 


Iiais 
Vigorous and 


Dr. Scudder is putting new health into local politics and social life through the columns of THE 
Whether you hear him or not every Sunday you ought to read him. 


(b) The able Secretary of the Hawaiian Board will have a page and anything that Mr: Oleson writes you willread:: © 
Dr. J. F. Cowan of Christian Endeavor fame will give us a page monthly.. 


(d) F. W. Damon will furnish a page of Educational Notes. This is the livest kind of an issue for you and 


(e) Rev. W. D. Westervelt gives his attention to the Temperence issues here an on the Mainland. 
(f) Rev. A. A. Ebersole will keep the Central Union Church news before the many who are interested. 


(g) The doings of the Board’s Missionaries is of transcendent importance to Board supporters. 
Scudder’s handling of Notes from the Field has already won friends for the paper. 


Mr. Frank’ | 


THE Friend and THE 


Marriages, etc. 
—“QPEN,”—the Hand of Tue FRIEND. 
There is a gift in it, five months subscription of this paper for nothing and a reduction of one-third in price in 
That is to say, we will give you, ¢f you are a new subscriber the paper to Jan. 1, 1909 FREE anda year 
in addition to Dec. 31, 1909 all for $1.00. 
THIRD, OUR HAND IS EXTENDED. 


Without your hand in the transaction there is 
We want to get hold of every English speaking family in the Territory for we 
Hence this outstretched proffer, —veritably a 


Whether our representatives call or not please regard this as an opportunity for your family. 


“glad hand.”’ 


Publisher THE FRIEND, 


Corner AlaKea and Merchant Streets’ 


Tel. 166 


Inevitable Maui Again. 


It 
One day it is polo, 
the next tennis, but all the time its 
Churches restlessly march onward. 
Think of $12,000 already raised this 
year through the Maui Aid Associa- 
tion. This is entirely outside of the 
treasury of the Hawaiian Board and is 
bolstered by no such handsome indivi- 
dual gift as that of last year for: the 
Japanese in Wailuku. The painstaking 
system of exact financiering introduced 
by Rev. R. B. Dodge has worked a 
miracle. Those wh have ever -been 
ashore at Makena and traveled through 
the surrounding district, which,seems 
so like a desert, are simply dumb- 
founded at the statement of $2750 giv- 
en by Hawaiian Christians in that man- 
forsaken region for the one item of 
Church repairs during the last fifteen 
months. Yet. people sneer at these 
simple-hearted poor folk and call their 
Christianity a sham. 
self-righteous critics have ever thought 


That island will not stay put. 
ever forges ahead. 


lof denying themselves ‘necessary, cloth- 
ing or home comforts for their Church? 
No wonder the brewery cuts its: divi- 
dends in two and its stockholders sigh 
for chances to get rid of the fast de- 
preciating paper. Under the great 
awakening in our'Churches men are 
being won to Christ and the drink 
demon is being driven out. Money 
that used to go for beer is building 
houses of worship. And the end is 
MOt Wve 


I a 

The Political Muddle. 
What with widespread mistrust of 
the constitutionality of its clumsily 


st 


drawn old fashioned municipal act, 
the pending adjudication of this 
question, the pettifogging childish- 


ness of the Supervisors in their vain 
effort to discredit Sheriff Jaukea, the 
masterly inactivity of the County At- 
torney’s office together with its con- 
summate success in nolle prossing, the 


How many of their}remarkable achievements of the Dis- 


trict Court in aiding and abetting the 


sy 


County Attorney, the dignified “Not 
for Me” of good men proposed as can- 
didates and the general air of disagree- 
ment everywhere, and. with everything, 

Honolulu local politics are most deli- 
ciously mixed. |. For. one. brief moment 
with the naming of such men as Mor- 
gan’ for Mayor and Rath for Sheriff 
citizens hankering for a business ad- 
ministration of the affairs of our city 
caught sight.of something ideal. But it 
proved only a will of the wisp. Things 
do not look bright though there is some 
prospect of. improvement. Fortunately at 
this juncture the specter of Commission 
Government has been galvanized into life 


|by the rumor concerning the report of the 


Schroeder Board. We'do not believe 
in the murder of self-government in 
Hawaii. The experiment ought to be 
given a longer trial here. And we will 
fight this expedient of commission rule 
as long. as.a single chance remains. of 
awakening our polytaGal electorate to 
a sense of responsibility. It is self- 
evident that Government by Commis- 
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sion will be the most efficient, comfort- 
able and equitable that this Territory 
is likely to see in many a year. But it 
will make children of us all, postpone 
indefinitely the Americanization of our 
population, tend to perpetuate social 
and commercial oligarchy and end one 
of the noblest social experiments in the 
world. It is too big a price for men to 
pay for baby happiness. But it is also 
self-evident that Hawaii is too valu- 
able to America to bother educating 
pupils that wont learn. And that we are 
exactly such is clear from the history of 
the past eight years with its record of 
County and Municipal Acts creating 
offices for hungry do nothings. We 
have short time for repentance. Our 
great commercial interests Would be 
justified in joining hands with the 
Schroeder Board in favor of Commis- 
sion rule. It is possible for Hawaiian, 
Chinese, Japanese and Portuguese citi- 
zens to sense the situation, determine 
to quit playing peanut politics, elect a 


Legislature that shall abolish the 
scores of useless offices and ensure 
economical businesslike local govern- 


ment and in the meanwhile stop fooling 
with such child playthings as Demo- 
cratic, Republican and Home Rule 
party names in order to entrust the 
conduct of affairs to honest business 
men. The very existence of local self- 
government seems to hang upon the 
inauguration of a whirlwind campaign 
on behalf of legislature, county off- 
cials and, if the act should stand, muni- 
cipal office holders of the highest char- 
acter. Who will start the movement? 
The hour seems the most serious this 
Territory has ever faced and calls for 
the most unselfish citizenship. 
2st tee 

Blind Justice. 

The most amusing court decision we 
remember in many a day, if it were 
not so pitiful, was the refusal to admit 
photographic plates as evidence of the 
euilt of a photographer who was 
charged with issuing obscene pictures. 
The case seemed a flagrant one and the 
accused went free. The contrast since 
Judge Whitney’s regime with his care 
for the boys and his solicitude for the 
public welfare is /becoming more mark- 
ed every month. The lack of team 
work between Police Department, Dis- 
trict Court and County Attorney’s of- 
fice is having a most demoralizing 
effect. Out of it all Colonel Iaukea 
emerges the one honorable figure, re- 
fusing to crown with success his. ene- 
mies’ mean scheme to drive him from 
office before election in order that they 
may manipulate the police for un- 
worthy ends. He has nothing to gain 
by holding his place until the end of 
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his term. except the approval of his 
conscience and the gratitude of all good 
citizens, 
cember 31 he will have triumphantly 
demonstrated the fitness of the Ha- 
watian to hold public office. 

Pe 
A Significant Offer. 

Rey. W. D. Westervelt has offered 
to give Central Union Church a collec- 
tion of some 2000 lantern slides of the 
value of about $500, provided the 
Church will consent to act as a depo- 
sitory for the benefit of all our Island 
Churches and will add $1ooo both. to 
complete the collection by the purchase 
of more pictures and to equip itself 
with modern up to date stereopticon 
apparatus. This offer means much to 
all the Islands. For years Mr. Wester- 
velt has generously held his slides for 
general use and has given his time with 
great liberality. as a lecturer-. The 
Churches have come to feel the need 
of a depository for slides that can be 
employed for Bible study, missionary 
illustration and general lyceum use. 
All over the mainland facilities exist 
for this sort of work but Hawaii is 
seriously handicapped by its distance. 
Latterly Rev. Dr. Cowan of Kohala 
and Rev. E. B. Turner’ of Paia have 
been urging that Central Union Church 
step into the breach and meet the need so 
widely felt. Hence Mr. Westervelt’s gift 
comes most opportunely. The stand- 
ing committee has endorsed the plan 
by a recent vote and commends it to 
the Trustees. If a few public-spirited 
men should at this juncture contribute 
the $1000, doubtless the project could 
be carried into immediate effect. In 
this connection it is worthy of note 
that so conservative an organization 
as the American Board has secured 
complete duplicate sets of slides illus- 
trating all its work and has instituted 
four depositories on the Mainland so 
that the Churches from Boston to San 
Francisco may easily secure them for 
their own work. The stereopticon has 
come into such universal use in all edu- 
cational work that a school or Church 
can hardly be called well equipped 
which has not facilities for lantern 
work. Many Mainland Churches own 
their own lanterns. In others the pas- 
tor or some member has a machine 
always ready for loaning, and in the 
cities a stereopticon can usually be hir- 
ed with slides. To equip itself for this 
work and enable all our Island 
Churches to have at hand _ facilities 
therefor is certainly a great forward 
step. 

ese Me eM 
Paia’s Forward Move. 
Great adult Bible classes are one of 


If he stands firm until De-] 


z 
ra 
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the chief features of modern Christian 
enterprise. Paia Union Church has 
felt the stir of this movement and has 
done a notable thing in readjusting its 
entire schedule in order to get into 
line. Sunday School at 9:45 or to is 
foo early for most men hence Paia 
Church has resolved to change the 
hour of its Bible School to 11:30 a. m. 
This calls for the preaching: service at 
10:30 and has the great advantage of 
enabling the adult worshipers to stay 
through the Bible School session... At 
Hilo this innovation was. discussed 
most favorably. Cannot the Honolulu 
Churches get together on a like 
scheme? Concerted action to change 
the hour of morning worship to 10:30 
and the Bible School to 11:45 would 
enable all attendants to reach home by 
I or 1:30 in good season for dinner. 
Then a movement for large adult 
classes. could be pushed. It is worth 
thinking over. 
aA SSM 


Bon Voyage. 

Hawauni will not soon forget Rey. Mr. 
Miyagawa. Upon the Japanese here 
his influence. was revolutionary. The 
old t'me ignorant opposition to Chris- 
tianity has quietly died a natural death 
in. Honolulu under his skilled treat- 
ment. All classes were never before so 
friendly. The evangelists have been 
mightily stirred and we may confident- 
ly expect. more aggressive. work. 
Church members have also been great- 
ly revived. The audience at Central 
Union Church on August 23 had the 
rare opportunity of listening to this 
great Christian leader and were charmed 
with his forceful speech, his strong pre- 
sentation of Christian progress in Japan 
and his command of English. The aloha 
of the Islands goes with him to his na- 
tive land. ND psy 
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In the Salem (Mass.) Evening News 
of Aug. 4, we find this note of local in- 
terest: 

A talk worth listening to and one 
which received the closest attention by a 
very large audience was that given by 
Hon. Gorham D. Gilman of Boston in the 
First Congregational chapel Sunday 
evening. Mr. Gilman’s subject was “A 
business man on missionary grounds.” 
Mr. Gilman, who is a fine example of the 
strictly practical business man, has spent 
several years in the Hawaiian Islands and 
had a fine chance to observe the progress 
of missions, and his talk was filled with 
incidents and stories that were of intense 
interest... The information given was of 
the most practical kind. 
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A, GREAT APOSTASY: 


S. E. Bishop, as, the | 
oldest survivor of the | 
missionaries in Ha- 
wail formerly in the 
service of the Ameri- 
f can Board,-and ‘also 
fas having been for 
many years the editor 
@ of The Friend, desires 

herein to express defi- 
nitely his attitude of earnest protest 
against the present wide-spread move- 
ment to discredit the authority and 
historical truth of the Bible. He does 
this in great bodily weakness, suffering 
from a partial paralysis at the age 
of 81. 

I would by no means be understood 
to maintain the verbal inerrancy of the 
Bible. Undoubtedly many minor er- 
rors have crept in during its long his- 
tory. But I hold to its substantial his- 
torical accuracy and above all, to its 
inestimable value as a reliable record 
of the long course of revelations which 
our Lord God has made to His people 
of His will and ways. 

During the last fiftv years, the Pro- 
testant Churches in Europe, and lat- 
terly in England and America, have 
gradually been growing to accept as 
true the conclusions of a formidable 
school of critics, who practically deny 
the historical truth of the Old Testa- 
ment, and who also throw extreme 
doubt upon the reliability of the New. 

Without attempting to state my 
grounds of belief against those critics, 
I wish to declare mv fullest assurance 
that their conclusions are entirely delu- 
sive. Those Critics have adopted 
Fanciful Methods, without valid evi- 
dence. They have been misled by a 
spirit of unbelief in miracles, and in the 
fact of God’s making any direct Reve- 
lation to men. Hence they have con- 
structed a most complicated and ab- 
surd scheme to account for the form 
of the Bible. 

I hold that these critics have been 
thoroughly confuted, notably of late, 
by the eminent Professor Orr, of Glas- 
gow. Their false conclusions are com- 
parable to those of the notable Wolf 
school of Critics of Homer’s poems 
half'a century earlier, who were held 
to have proved that no Homer ever ex- 
isted, nor any Troy city, nor any Aga- 
menon. All that delusion came to an 
end when the spade disinterred Troy 
and Agamenon himself. 

And the present delusions of the 
Bible Critics will in due time be set 
at nonght in like manner, with all their 
absurd “Polychrome” Bibles, and the 
like trumpery. 


But the sad and deadly mischief of 
all this delusion is that belief in the 
Bible as containing the Word of God 
has been very generally undermined in 
the popular mind, and, even our public 
editors do not hesitate to speak of 
God’s Commandments with contempt. 
Very extensively also, leading Church- 
es and Divinity Schools have openiy 
abandoned the plain teachings of Christ 
and His Apostles, and permit them- 
selves to teach contrary doctrines un- 
der the name of “new Theology.” 

Altogether this constitutes a great 
and formidable Apostasy. I desire 
here and now to bear my solemn testi- 
mony against this terrible tide of anti- 
Christian error, in the name of the 
Fathers who brought to Hawaii the 
Gospel of Christ, and who laboriously 
published the Bible in the Hawaiian 
toncue—a Book which now is treated 
with scorn. 

So teBs 
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IN THE WAKE OF THE FLEET. 
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As a spectacular event the visit of 
ihe Atlantic Fleet left nothing to be 
desired. The matchless dignity of the 
pure white squadron as it swung into 
view around the point of Diamond 
Head, and the still more brilliant pa- 
geant of the brightly illuminated ships 
as they glided into the darkness flash- 
ing their farewell over the seas, was 
impressive in the extreme. The Naval 
Parade gave ocular evidence that the 
men of our navy are enlisted from the 
pride of our country’s youth, and per- 
sonal contact with the men enhanced 
our already high estimate of them. 

Now that the Fleet has vanished, 
leaving a luminous wake, our thoughts 
turn contemplatively to some of the 


Things That Were in the Wake. 


First comes a memory,—the memory 
of the impressive display of the thor- 
ough discipline in naval maneuvering, 
of the high grade of manhood of the 
boys of the battleships, and the genius 
of the 2zoth Century in devising and 
perfecting wonderful engines of de- 
struction. It was a picture, an irre- 
descent dream, a rainbow in the liquid 
sunshine of Hawaii. 

But there was also something sub- 
stantial in the wake, proving that it 
was not a mere vision; we have actual- 
ly’ discovered the far-famed “pot of 
gold” at the foot of the rainbow, for 
were there not some thousands of dol- 
lars dropped in our streets when it hov- 
ered over Honolulu? A good year this 
is for us. Not only is sugar paying 
good dividends, but here we have had 
a dividend on the millions we have in- 


vested in our navy. In this we are 
more fortunate than most of our fel- 
low countrymen who can never see the 
sight we saw, nor reap a dividend, ex- 
cept in case of war when they will have 
to take it out in glory and invest anew 
in war debts. 

A third thing which trailed along 
that evening in the middie of the wake 
was the moonlight, or rather, the 
moonshine, of our bland and naive as- 
surance to humanity that our hard- 
hitting navy is a sort of a benevolent 
institution designed for the preserva- 
tion of the peace of the world. “Hark- 
en, ye beligerent nations of the earth 
to our evangel of peace! Prepare if 
you will for war ;i#we are doing nothing 
but having our feet shod with the prep- 
aration of the Gospel of Peace. To this 
end we estimate that our Colossus re- 
quires forty-eight of these ten million 
dollar dreadnought sandals of peace.” 

Twenty-four on the East foot, 

Twenty-four on the West, 
And the Devil take the hindmost 
If ever it comes to a test. 

We once had faith in the power of 
justice, but that faith does not shout- 
loud in the wake of our fleet, which 
has everywhere stirred up anew a mar- 
tial spirit and a trust in the force of 
arms. Under the reign of faith in the 
power of justice we have been at peace 
with all foreign nations for the space 
of a century; the pen has proved itself 
mighty for every emergency, why now 
should we revert to type and flourish 
the sword. 


Some Things That Were Not in the 
Wake. 


Constructive work does not thrive in 
the wake of the Fleet. Our representa- 
tives thistyear have been voting away 
seventy per cent. of the entire revenues 
of the government for a war budget. 
With war prospects so remote as ours, 
we question whether our government ~ 
does wisely to speculate in war futures 
to the extent of seventy per cent. of its 
income. Might it not well devote a 
little larger percentage in constructive 
work? Thirty per cent. looks a trifle 
out of proportion for the entire exec- 
utive, legislative and judicial depart- 
ments of our government, its water- 
ways, forestry, postal service, light- 
houses, consular and diplomatic ser- 
vice, and the various other lines of con-_ 
structive work. 

Commerce does not find encourage- 
ment in the wake of the Fleet. True it 
comes out and makes its bow at the 
passing of the battleships; like the 
cuckoo in the clock at the passing of 
the hour, but then it retires to consider 
how soon its day will have been told 
off; for the constant increase in war - 
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budgets, laying ever heavier burdens 
upon the people, and plunging the na- 
tions that are our best customers into 
bankruptcy, bodes ill to the ambitions 
of commerce. 

A modern battleship becomes prac- 
tically useless in fifteen years; new in- 
ventions put it out of date; yet its 
cost exceeds the valuation of all the 
land and the one hundred buildings 
Harvard University has accumulated 
in two hundred and fifty years, plus all 
the land and buildings of Hampton and 
Tuskegee Institutes. We love our 
navy, but we wish it could leave in its 
wake some such constructive blessings 
as these. 

There is one destructive virtue, also, 
which we wish were found in the wake 
of the navy; that is, the destruction of 
the internal enemies of. our national 
life. .Every year more lives are lost in 
our country through ignorance, pre- 
ventable disease and crime, than in all 
the wars we have ever had with for- 
eign powers. If she would just leave 
behind some of those fine yqung men, 
salaried to do battle against some of 
these internal enemies, we wonder if 
our navy could make any nobler sacri- 
fice for her country. 


BeSeS: 
Pe 
A MEMORIAL OF MOTHER 
CASTLE: 


Dear Friend: The subjoined article, 
“From the Soul,” was clipped from the 
“Christian Union,’ by my mother 
somewhere between fifteen and twenty 
years ago. She put it up by the tele- 
phone where it could be read while 
waiting. It so much impressed me at 
the time, that a copy was taken and I 
came across this copy a few days since. 
I presume it was from the pen of 
Lyman Abbott, but do not know. 


Very trulv yours, 
Geb CASTLE. 


From the Soul. 


It is significant that the men and 
women who have influenced their fel- 
lows most deeplv. have spoken directly 
and unhesitatingly out of their own 
best natures. 

They have not waited upon common 
opinion, nor repeated the current 
phrases; they have not weighed their 
words against their prospects of ad- 
vancement, nor fitted their teaching to 
the prevalent mood; they have said 
what they believed, frankly and cour- 
ageously; they have not calculated the 
chances of acceptance, they have spok- 
en what seemed true to them, and left 
the result with God. 

Atmospheric influences 
powerful and pervasive, 


are very 
and only 


\ 
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strong natures overcome them. Con- 
temporary currents are often swift and 
wide, and only resolute souls breast 
and battle them. But no one can truly 
speak to men the words that uplift and 


|invigorate, who does not first develop 


this inward faith, this victorious faith 
in the truth as he sees it. 

The more sensitive a man is, the 
more must he put forth to express 
what is original in him; but these origi- 
nal words are the onl~ ones that count; 
all other words are echoes. The dif- 
ficulty is, however, less than it appears, 
for however set men may be in their 
prejudices, or however confirmed in 
their indifference, there is something 
in them which -responds to the direct 
and frank utterances of a noble nature. 

Manv a speaker faces an apparently 
stolid audience and sees its hardness 
melt in the force of his conviction. 
Many a man shrinks from opening his 
heart before a thron~ of strangers, but 
when he has spoken, simply and frank- 
ly, of what is most sacred to him, he 
finds that suddenly his listeners are his 
friends. 

We hide our best selves as if we 
were ashamed of them, but when we 
take courage and speak of our deepest 
convictions, our highest aspirations, we 
find that we suddenly enter into sacred 
companionship with our fellows, and 
that the breath of our fervor has stir- 
red the same fire of nobleness in them 
that burns in us. Never give less than 
your best, and remembebr that your 
best is always your self. 


Bt ee ES EF ea Es 
MAUI JOTTINGS. 


The past month has witnessed many 
improvements in church properties in 
the three-island group. 

The buildings of the Paia Foreign 
Church, the Wailuku Union Church 
and the Wailuku Chinese Church have 
been painted, while the Kahului new 
parsonage—the prettiest house in Ka- 
hului—has been finished and occupied 
for some weeks by Rev. and Mrs. Wal- 
trip. The house is built upon the 
highest point of land in Kahului, com- 
mandine a maenificent view of West 
Maui mountains, the ocean and Hale- 
alkala. 

Keawakapu Church, for many years 
in sad need of repairs, has been thor- 
ouchiy repaired, and on Sundav, Aug. 
16th, was rededicated with appropriate 
exercises. 

A little over a vear aco over $630.00 
was raised, at which time the Maui Aid 
Association put on an cntirely new 
roof, a new ceiling and bell tower. 
During the last few weeks a new floor 


has been laid, benches made, the walls jand Bible study a 


inside and outside trimmed with 
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cement, painting and whitewashing 
completed, at a total cost of almost 
$1,400. Of this amount the people of 
Mlakena and vicinity raised $1,200, 
3200 being contributed by a Maui 
friend. 

‘\eawakanu is the third church that 
has been repaired or built in Honuaula, 
Maui, in less than fifteen months’ time. 
iXanaio was first restored, costing over 
$800. Ulunalakua was next built, cost- 
ing about $1,400 and Keawakapu re- 
pairs amounted to the same figure. 
The total sum of money spent in this 
one district of Maui for repairs and 
building is 2,600, all of which, except 
the generous help of $850 from one 
Maui friend, was raised by the Hawai- 
ian people, many of whom have de- 
prived themselves of new clothing and 
necessary improvements. on their 
houses that these long neglected 
churches might be repaired, With the 
exception of a small sum on the Ulu- 
palakua Church, there is no debt on 
these three churches. 

The Maui agent has just completed 
a tour of Molokai, including Pelekunu 
and Wailau. hese two places are 
very seldom visited by strangers, be- 
cause they are so difficult of access 


}At Pelekunu the agent has recently re- 


paired the tumbled down church, and 
at Wailau an order of lumber has just 
been shipped to make over the little 
church, which was carried twenty feet 
inland by a high wave three years ago. 

On the other side of the island Rev. 
I. D. Iaea has been working up a sort 
of religious revolution at Kaunakakai 
and Kaluaaha. The latter, almost neg- 
lected before he came there, is now 
well attended every second Sunday 
when he preaches. In five months 
seventeen new members have been re- 
ceived into the church and twlve more 
have promised to join at the next com- 
munion. At Kattnakakai the attend- 
ance is about eighty-five every Sunday. 
Here Rev. Mr. Iaea will have added by 
October Ist twentv new members. He 
has exerted his influence for good over 
the entire island, stopping the exces- 
sive drinking in some places, and has 
successfully put an end to the practices 
of the kahuna. 

We are glad to report that by the 
time the Maui Association meets at 
Kaluaaha, Rev. Mr. Jaea will have a 
new parsonage in which he can enter- 
tain the members of the Association. 

Two pamphlets have been recently 
printed in Hawaiian on Bible study, 
and are to be freely distributed over 
Maui, Molokai and Lanai through the 
generosity of Mrs. H. P. Baldwin. We 
are confident that these helps will fur- 
nish much new material for thought 
among our Hawalian 


ike BaD: 


Christians. 


The Scnbe’s Corner 


REV. WM. BREWSTER OLESON 


Corresponding Secretary. 


What a quiet place a corner is! Just 
far enough away from the stir to shut out 
the clatter of life, and not to be bothered 
with tables and chairs. It’s not a place 
for cobwebs, however. We don’t like 
spiders, and we have no use for cobwebs. 
And we have no patience with mere 
noise. The parrot is an interesting bird, 
but we tire of his small talk. We prefer 
to get off in a corner and think of other 
things. It’s a great place to get the kinks 
out of life, and to think of things in the 
large. There’s a window seat in our Cor- 
ner, a big, inviting one, so that there’s 
lots of room. And we look out on Leahi, 
and think of the past, and off upon the 
sea with all its prophecies of the future, 
and up to the hills from whence comes 
inspiration and the restful thought of 
God. And this Corner is for you. 


ase 


What a splendid hospitality the Hilo 
people extended to the Association! 
Everybody was made comfortable. Even 
our hosts seemed to take things easy. 
We hardly wonder at that, however. For 
a peep into the kitchens at the electric 
ranges, and into the laundries at the 
electric irons tells the secret. Hilo has 
harnessed the forces of nature and drives 
them tandem. Such efficient agencies 
smooth out the wrinkles of life in more 
ways than one. That’s one of the reasons 
why everything else moved on so happily 
and profitably, and whv Hilo is stich a 
blessed memory to us all. 

wo 
HAWAII'S OPPORTUNITY. 

Our religious forces in this Territory 
are under special obligation to keep the 
people of mainland America thoroughly 
well informed as to the past and present 
of our religious activity. This obligation 
forcuses itself first of all in our duty to 
interest the givers of the mainland in 
helping to prosecute larger efforts than 
can be easily sustained by our giving con- 
stituency here. It also centers itself in 
the desirability of interesting and attract- 
ing hither men and women who will rein- 
force Christian institutions and agencies, 
and help to maintain here the standards 
of the most enlightened Christian com- 
munities elsewhere. There is another 
phase of our obligation, viz., our duty to 
contribute to the clearer appreciation of 
the permanent value of missionary effort. 

In some respects, Hawaii presents the 
most compact and complete illustration of 
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what missions can accomplish. For there 
is a vital connection between the labors 


of the missionaries and. every phase of | 


Hawaii's evolution. 

A splendid opportunity lies right ahead 
for the Christian people of Hawaii to 
reach a large and influential constituency 
with information that will greatly quicken 
interest in us and our work. 

The mission boards and religious 
bodies of Greater Boston are planning to 
hold a monster educational exposition in 
that city in the fall of 1909. “The plan 
and scope of the proposed exposition 1n- 
cludes almost a bewildering array of edu- 
cational features; tableaux, pageants, 
dramas, illustrated lectures, and ad- 
dresses by celebrated missionary speak- | ¢ 
ers. Boston is an ideal place in which 
to try this plan which has been so helpful 
recently in Great Britain. The seat of 
the two oldest foreign boards, the second 
center of population in the United States, 


‘and with denominations working in close 


accord, Boston should achieve a great 
success in this venture.” 

Now Hawaii ought to be amply repre- 
sented in this exposition. Any fair ap- 
praisal of the effect of missions here 
should comprehend the entire progress of 
the country in its material, social, educa- 
tional and religious development. There 
will be little call for what is bizarre. 
Charts, pictures, products and whatever 
else w ould appeal to intelligent observers 
should be pravided in profusion. A’ year’s 
oreparation under the skillful guidance 
of a select committee ought to secure a 
representation of Hawaii at Boston that 
will prove, even on the material side, one 
of the best advertising schemes yet de- 
vised. 

aM 

The early missionaries to Hawaii had 
expert educators and statesmen among 
them. It will always be to the honor of 
those far-seeing men that they gave a 
broad interpretation to their missionary 
duty, and were innovators of policies that 
have since been adopted by missionary 
agencies the world around. To be sure, 
some organizations have come into the 
field with their recognition of such facts 
rather late in the day; and then even 
without realizing that they were some 
eighty vears slow. Thus The Church- 
man, in commenting on the results of the 
Pan-Anglican Congress, says: “The 
missionary today does not go out with his 
confessional standards as he once did. 
The Pan-Anglican Congress, if it has 
done nothine else than this, has given 
unmistakable, undeniable proof, that mis- 
sions demand education, statesmanship 
and wisdom, not piety or good intentions 
alone.” 

The fall meetings of the Island Asso- 
ciations will be held as follows 
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September 10.—Hawaii Association at 
Puula, Puna. 

September 17.—Maui Association at 
Pukoo, Molokai. 

October 7.—Oahu Association at Kat- 
makapili Church, Honolulu. 

October 16.—Kauai Association a 
Waimea. 

as 

How prosaic figures are until they-are 
given a graphic setting! Here is Dr. 
Dennis in “The. New Horoscope of Mis- 
sions” telling us that “there was an aver- 
age of at least 2600 communicants ad- 
mitted to Christian churches in mission 
fields every Sunday last year. We could 
have taken possession of one of our large 
church edifices and packed it to the doors, 
morning and afternoon every Sunday for 
the past twelvemonth with a fresh throng 
of communicants at each service, claim- 
ing their places for the first time at the 
“Lord’s' Table.” 

We are in the day of small things here 
in Hawaii, and yet there were 535 admis- 
sions to our churches the past year on 
profession of faith. That would mean 
what would be equivalent to an addition 
of ten new members to Central Union or 
Kawaiahao Church every Sunday of the 
twelvemonth. If we could look on such 
a sight as that fifty-two times each year, 
we would conclude that the Gospel cer- 
tainly was getting hold of some people. 

Me Ot: Mi ae 


We would all like to live as long as 
we can, and most of us would certainly 
like to live longer than we expect to. 
And therefore ahen any man comes 
forward and undertakes “to frame an 
optimistic conception of life,” and to 
do it on a scientific basis, we hail him 
as a public benefactor. The recent 


volume of Metchnikoff of the Pasteur 
Institute, on “The Prolongation of 
Life,’ is a serious discussion of the 


probability that life can be prolonged, 
and that too happily and usefully, 
through the conquering of disease, and 
the quickening of the sense of life. 
This latter is to be secured through the 
fostering of an optimistic spirit. The 
grave delees of the author seems to be 
in ignoring the profoundest optimistic 
force in human life, viz., a sane, and 
rational, and satisfying religious faith. 
Optimism is not a plant that grows in 
a barren or shallow soil. It is notor- 
iously the path of the just man that 
shineth more and more unto the per- 
fect day. 
ee 8 

One of our subscribers, in renewing a 
subscription, says: “I enjoy the paper 
increasingly, not only for the Island 
news, but for the long distance comments 
on affairs here. It is a most excellent 
paper.” 
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CENTRAL UNION CHURCH PARISH HOUSE 


Central Union News 


A. A. EBERSOLE 


The best piece of rews from Central 
Union this month is that the long-looked 
for and much needed Parish House is 
completed and was‘ used for the first 
time, next Sunday morning, August 30, 
when the Sunbeam Class—the Infant De- 
partment of the Bible School, : held 
first session there. 


For some time past it has been evident 
that some arrangement would have to be 
made to provide a large room for the lit- 
tle folks. 


inadequate to the needs of the class. 
was so crowded and warm 
many children did not attend who would 
otherwise have joined the class. With 
an enrollment of 70 now, the superintend- 
ent, Mrs. Walker, felt that she could at 
least double the attendance if she had a 
larger-and cooler room. The Standing 
Committee took up the matter and recom- 
mended that the Trustees undertake to 
raise the money and erect a_ suitable 
building in the church yard. Christmas 
Sunday subscriptions were called for at 
the morning service and $2,500 was sub- 
scribed, which, while not sufficient to 
build, was a good start. The ground 
was cleared at once for a building and 
the beautiful parish house shown in the 
above picture is the result. 


The Parish House will become the 


its 


The church parlor, in which) 
the class has been meeting, was wholly| 


Tt 
that very 


| , ; Paes 
7' center of many of the church’s activities, 


‘the women’s organizations, the mid-week 
| service, 
Christian Endeavor, 
all their services there., 


the Young People’s Society ot 
With adequate 
kitchen-arrangements many delightful so- 
cial events can be planned. and occasional 
banquets served. In numerous ways this 
new social home of the Church will con- 
tribute to the life of the community. It 
is hoped that ere long a live men’s or- 
ganization will hold regular monthly 
ineeting’s here for the consideration of the 
Church's and the city’s needs and the 
planning of some practical lines of ser- 
vice. 

On Wiadhesty evening, Sépt. 2, ap- 
propriate dedicatory services will be held. 
This will also introduce the new program 
of mid-week’ services, announcement of 
which is made below. 

a OM 

The ministers have just issued a pros- 
pectus to all the members of Central 
Union Church, entitled “New Life in the 
Old. Prayer Meeting.” It outlines a pro- 
gram of topics for the nine months from 
Sept. 2, 1908, to May 26, 1909, with sug- 
gested readings on most of the topics. 

Besides a monthly missionary concert on 
the principal mission fields, the program 
includes one meeting each month on “The 
Spiritual Messages of the Poets.” The 
following will be studied during the com- 
ing months: Whittier, Browning, Tenny- 


son, Longfellow, Milton, Lowell, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Emerson and Mrs. Brown- 
ing. Especial attention will be given to 


the Milton program which falls. on the 
exact date of the 300th anniversary of | © 
Milton’s birthday, December 9. 


; evening. 
will hereafter hold| 


ee 


The Sunday School and Christian En- 
deavor Society are each assigned an 
The week: preceding the na- 
tional election a “First Voters’ Service” 
will be held, at which time a number of 
brief addresses will be made on ‘‘‘Good 
Citizenship.” A special effort will be 
made to secure the attendance of all 
young men jin the city who cast their 
first ballot this year. 

Other special services will be: 

(1) ‘The Healing Ministry of Jesus in 
the Life of Today’—a study of the 
Emanuel Church Movement and_ other 
similar efforts to utilize Divine power in 
restoring and maintaining health; (2) 
“The Temperance Wave,’ with special 
reference to the work of the Anti-Saloon 


League;' (3) ‘“Laymen at Work’—a 
study of Men’s Clubs, Church Brother- 
hoods, and the Laymen’s Mico 


Movement; and (4) “The New Brother- 
liness’ as exemplified in Social Settle- 
ment work—and special reports from our 
own Palama Settlement. 

In order to secure the largest possible 
cooperation of all the members of the 
Church in carrying out the program the 
nembership has been divided into four 
sections and every member will be seen 
personally or addressed by letter and 
asked to agree to be present and support 
at least the one meeting each month as- 
signed to the section to which he belongs. 

It is hoped that in this way there may 
be a large attendance at all of the meet- 
ings and that the mid-week service will 
come to be the most potent service in the 

Church—as it should be. 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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THER UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN 
DEAVOR. 


EN- 


600 Tremont Temple, Boston. 


PRESIDENT—Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. L.L.D. 
GENERAL SECRETARY—William Shaw. 
TREASURER—Hiram N. Lathrop. 

EDITORIAL SECRETARY—Amos R. Wells. 


PICKINGS FROM THE WORLD- 
BRIE ED, 


The eighteenth British~C. E. Con- 
vention, at Nottingham, marked the 
coming-of-age of the Christian En- 
deavor movement in England, there 
having been no convention for the first 
three years. <A procession eight thou- 
sand strong marched to the forest of 
Nottingham for a great open-air 
demonstration. The president of the 
British Union traveled twenty thou- 
sand miles last year :n serving the 
union, and spoke at one hundred and 
forty meetings, all without compensa- 
tion. Two hundred and four new socie- 
ties were registered in Great Britain 
during the past year. The British 
Union gives $1,000 a year towards the 
support of a field secretary for Chris- 
tian Endeavor in India. The conven- 
tion was deeply spiritual and evan- | 
gelistic in tone, which means that 
twenty-one years of testing in Great 
Britain has proved that Christian En- 
deavor may be depended upon to hold 
true to the vital things. 

ae Me 

The South African C. E. Convention, 
at Williamstown, was welcomed by the 
mavor, and proved that it was a good 
thing to welcome to a place, by kind- | 
ling a fire of"spiritual enthusiasm. 

a 

A new Japanese paper, The En- 
deavor World (Kwatsu Sekai), has ap- 
peared, printed in English and Jap- 
anese. The Japanese C. FE. Union has 
a traveling secretary, Mr. Sawaya, who 
never fails to keep an appointment, and 
is energetic and beloved. 

aw Of 

The St. Paul, Minnesota, C. E. Union 
takes an annual outing by steamboat 
on the Mississippi river. Five hun- 
dred went on the last excursion, and 
their fifteen-mile ride was fifteen miles 
of practical religion. St. Paul, you will 
remember, is to entertain the next In- 
ternational Convention in 1908. 

ese 

At a consecration rally held in Syd- 

ney, Australia, the United Methodist 
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THE TERRITORIAL C. E. UNION OF HAWAII. 
P. O. Box 726, Honolulu. 


PRESIDENT—Rev. Moses H. Nakuina. 
SECRETARY—Miss Florence R. Yarrow. 
TREASURER—Mr. T. Okumura. 
TRAVELING EVANGELIST—Rev. E. S. Timoteo. 
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Churches, embracing six formerly sep- 
arate branches of Methodism, had a 
very prominent part. Christian En- 
deavor has a warm place among the 
Methodists of Australia, and, indeed, 
why should it not? for nothing has 
done more to promote the spirit of 
brotherhood that brought these six 
denominations together. 

Be mad 


Assistant District Attorney Heney, 
of San- Francisco, who has followed the 
boodiers of that city so persistently 
with striped suits, was a speaker at 
the recent California State C. E. Con- 
vention, in Sacramento, and a popular 
one. Street meetings were held, and a 
fund started for the Headquarters 
3uildings, to be erected in Boston. 
The registration at the convention was 
2,270. Good for the Golden State. 

a se 


At the convention of the Disciples of 
Christ, held recently in Kansas City, 
Mr. W. H. Hunter, State Superintend- 
ent of Christian Endeavor for that 
denomination in Missouri, said that it 
was his purpose to have three hundred 
mission-study classes in the Endeavor 
societies before the close of 1909. He 
organized thirty-five new ones last 
year, and forty-three new Endeavor 
societies were reported. We, who are 
the crux of missionary influences, need 
to be alert in missionary study. How 
many C. E. mission-study classes are 
there in the Hawaiian Islands? 

oy eM 

The four hundred and twenty-eight 
Endeavor societies of Wales have just 
celebrated their ninth anniversary by a 
convention. More than 3,500 have 
been brought into church membership 
through their efforts. Welsh Endeav- 
orers. like their well-known. country- 
man, Evangelist Evans Roberts, are 
evangelistic if anything. 

se 

Governor Hughes, of New York, 
was-one of the speakers at the recent 
State convention, and a splendid En- 
deavorer he has proved himself in pub- 
lic life, 
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ISLAND PRESIDENTS. 


WEST HAWAII—Mrs. D. Alawa, Kailua. 
EAST HAWAII—Mrs. Sarah Kaiwi, Hilo. 
MAUI—Peter N. Kahokuoluna, Pala. 
OAHU—Rev. H. K. Poepoe, Honolulu. 
KAUAI—Hon. W. H. Rice, Lihue. 


Dr. Clark is spending the summer 
quietly at his new cottage at Saga- 
more Beach, Mass., but hopes to go to 
England for Endeavor work in Octo- 
Det, 


LEND ME YOUR EAR; 


I wish to whisper that a copy of The 
Christian Endeavor World, subscribed 
for by your society, and placed in the 
hands of the leaders, will improve your 
meetings so much that you will en- 
thusiastically vote it a good invest- 
ment. 

a 

If that paper comes too late for you 
to use the topic for the week, drop be- 
hind a week; that will not matter. 

as 

If the leader does not read English, 
there may be some one in the society 
who can translate the hints for leaders. 

tot ot 


If you have an hour for opening your 
meeting, open it then, if all the mem- 
bers but two are late. God has an 
hour for the sun to set, and He keeps 
it honest to its appointment. He would 
have us honest to the second. 

ass 

I like the Hawaiian practice of sing- 
ing the hymns through. In the East 
too many Endeavor societies chop off 
the head of the hymn—the first two 
stanzas—and throw the rest away. 

ss 


Is there a prison, almshouse, planta- 
tion camp, or spiritually neglected 
class of people near your Church? See 
that Christian Endeavor sheds some 
light there. 

es 


Every Endeavor society needs to do 
something besides hold meetings ; some 
service for others. The society that 
does not, will soon stagnate and lose 
interest in the meetings that it holds 


\for itself. 
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TERSONAL AND POINTED. 


I have promises from several agents 
of the Board that they will send items 
for this page. 

a a 

I am expecting the corresponding sec- 
retaries of societies to correspond. 
they were bookkeepers or teachers, and 
didn’t keep books, or teach, they would 
Expect tobe “fired:” 
retaries? 

as os 

In our isolated positions in these is- 
lands, we Endeavorers need to feel the 
shoulder touch of comrade with com- 
rade, through this page. Close up the 
tauks! Close up! through these 
columns. 

aM 

If you correspond with me in Ha- 
waiian, your letters will be just as wel- 
come as if they came in English. I 
can have them translated for my use. 


ss 
Should you like to have a Question 
30x on this page, in which your ques- 
tions about Christian Endeavor work 
could be answered? Send in your 
questions. 
ed 
All matter intended for this page 
should be addressed, “Rev. John F. 
Cowan, Kohala, T. H.,” and to be used 
promptly should reach me by the fif- 
teenth of the month. 


One 
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Tie JAPANESE CHRISTIAN 
BOARDING SCHOOL. 


In publishing this semi-annual re- 
port of the Japanese Christian Board- 
ing School, I must first of all thank 
our generous friends, who have from 
time to time assisted the school finan- 
cially. I am very glad to state that the 
school ha$ made successful progress 
and every wheel is turning smoothly. 
The old barn which stands on the 
premises has been repaired and fixed 
. with new floor to provide a recitation 
room for children. It pays us to keep 
everything in good ofder. 

' Three Japanese graduates of the 
High School of this year are all from 
our school. One of them is the first 
boy brought into my care thirteen 
years ago, whe nhe was nine years old, 
and still is in the school, while the other 
boy has been with us six years.- These 
two are looking for situations in this 
citv. Another graduate is my own son. 
His earnest desire is to enter Yale Col- 
lege to study theology. If he pass his 
examination and the means found to 
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If | 


Why not as sec- | 
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go there, he will be very happy. 


‘come a great encouragement to all the 
‘children in our school. 


left us to go back to Japan and one 
went to Waimanalo plantation to work. 
We had fiftv-nine children before the 
vacation, and now most of them are 
spending sunimer with their parents at 
home. I have received two letters ask- 
ing me to enter new children in the 
school....We hope- to have. a larger 
school in the coming year. 

We are supporting seven children 
free of charge—five orphans, one left 
by his parents, whom we have no com- 
munication with, having gone to the 
mainland a few years ago, and one girl 
put under my guardianship. Another 
six children are only paying half rate 
owing to povert~ of their parents. 

For this reason we have more or less 
financial difficulties all the time. We 
sincerely hope that our kind-hearte? 
friends will continue to help the schoo! 
as they have done in the past. 

The semi-annual financial report 
from January to June, 1908, is as fol- 
lows: 


Receipts. 


ICardens Cee micaic. 2 AS eae $ 994.50 
Mary Castle Estate 75.00 
Mary Castle Estate (for the 


fangily WOALGINS )) Wad mytacid «6 150.00 
Mirae) Dae Neer Oil. 1 oats aks 100.00 
lalennienniera: IG@EIEOY awe ao do 886 60.00 
IRIN ENE BORNE 5G oc uo ceo we 16.85 
RSET M Clee cn, ee gies ote wees 50.00 
Missi ibeatrice: Castles. 4 1: 15.00 
Mie ee Pet OOKE  tacc cas oe Pata etch: 50.00 
Mirs Sa Wie amon Sie ots ie 25.00 
WhtGe latte ere OLeMAdi eto ir: aie cass 30.00 
Mire kG y Wily (OKO) Seren, Se 5.0 Os Oe 50.00 
MibeS, Ws ID, WCSIESVOMEY ob oo 15.00 
Vico oA COOK Ce mi ats 5.00 
Mr Bis VV ebati@mts age a che 5.00 

Mo ualieet Wie tA bee aaa 2): $1,641.35 
Disbursements. 
hice and read. Vn melt gs Sone $ 446.25 
(Grocenles Berar tit cyte ass: 857.35 
WES HIRO. rar sive ce Pepe reke als oists 109.05 
WWAeRSG T Vaiow § Blntg oakotnictne eon iar 168.00 
eps Ihre te acute Miogeastalo ste e1G) sos cs 37.00 
BediSeerer rari metiten ys tte site oes vee 14.95 
MbbNGre TES GSTS Ghee stom aor 40.90 
PLGUSET RCP abi UN en tay, ie 253 63.60 
Ai orba lewis mene bute itstice + 9 $1737.10 
IDYSIT TIMELY Lry Aner cai Cte ea een $ 95.75 
Detrete onikist reports...’ . Dye 
DOLCE ier part aro s $ 369.00 
T. OKUMURA, 
Principal. 


The} 
good example of these boys has be-' 


UVuring the past six months two boys | 


jare in the throng. 


Educational Advance 


F. W. DAMON. 


The Outlook. 

The Christian Boarding School has 
always been a conspicuous factor in 
the development of the higher life of 
Hawaii. Lahainaluna struck the key- 
note for a movement which has gained 
increasing power with the decades 
which have followed the date of its in- 
ception. The work of the different in- 
stitutions in the Territory, which may 
be numbered in this class, was never 
more promising and hopeful than at 
the present time. To them we must 
look for many of our best and most 
influential leaders. The “Friend” has 
always supported earnestly and hearti- 
lv their cause. It will continue to do 
so and this page is devoted to the ad- 
vancement of their interests. While 
seeking to cive information with ref- 
erence to these schools, most closely 
affiliated with the work of the Hawai- 
ian Board, it will gladly welcome items 
of news with reference to other schools 
of a similar character. 


An. Educational Epoch. 


September is one of the most inter- 
esting and important months in the 
calendar of the Territory, filled to the 
brim with promise and prophecy. 
Thousands of young people gather 
there to face the beginning of a new 
school year. Hundreds of new faces 
All nationalities 
are represented. New members have 
formed the different faculties. It is a 
time of new hopes and resolutions; 
there is a joyful expectancy, a mental 
“hum” in the air, which js filled, with 
the breath of youth’s spring time. 
Never has there been a September in 
Hawaii of which this can be more truly 
said than this particular one on which 
we have entered in the good year of 


1908. 
A fine fervor has attached all our 
schools, some in an usual degree. 


Oahu College is strengthening along 
all lines and will, we trust, forge along 
the way which leads to a real collegiate 
status. Kamehameha rejoices in its 
magnificent new industrial building, 
one of the finest owned by any school 
in the world. Our friends of the Epis- 
copal and Roman Catholic Missions 
are proceeding with rush on fine new 
buildings to house the pupils of their 
girls’ boarding schools. The Terri- 
torial Agricultural College enters upon 
1 year of splendid beginning and out- 
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look. Its opening work, of itself, makes 
this year memorable in our educational 
annals.'° We congratulate the faculty 
and students of the High School and 
all the Territory on the noble new edi- 
fice, occupied for the nrst time this 
month of September. The work of the 
Mid-Pacific is. goine. forward in an en- 
couraging manner as will be evidenced 
this month in the occupancy of beauti- 
ful “Atherton Hail,” in Manoa, by the 
faculty and students of Kawaiahao 
Seminary. 

These noble buildings are a splendid 
asset to the Territory architecturally, 
but they assume an almost sacred sig- 
nificance in view of the varied and 
potential young life, which they are 
destined to enshrine. 


The Mid-Pacific Institute. 
Work on Atherton Hail, for the use 


of the girls’ department, is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. Its massive, 
vet picturesque beauty, 1mpresseés all 
who visit the grounds of the institute 
at Manoa. A small army of workmen 
of all nationalities is hastening forward 
with the final operations. It is con- 
fidently hoped that school work will 
begin promptly on September 15th. 

Work on grading the site for the 
building for the boys’ department has 
already begun...A busy year of build- 
ing is now before us. It is expected 
that this. new school edifice will be 
ready for occupancy in the early fall of 
1GO9. 

Interesting plans have been prepar- 
ed suggesting a scheme for the laying 
out of the beautiful grounds which 
constitute the campus of the Institute. 
The Board of Managers have recently 
received a generous gift from Hon. 
H. P. Baldwin, which will enable them 
to proceed at once with initiating this 
necessary work. 


Faculty for Kawaiahao Seminary. 


Miss Mabel E. Bosher, the new prin- 
cipal for the seminary, has already 
reached Honolulu, where she has been 
warmly welcomed. Readers of The 
Friend have already seen the interest- 
ing statement of Principal Horne, of 
the Kamehameha Schools, with refer- 
ence to Miss Bosher, which appeared 
in our last issue. Those who have 
been privileged to meet this lady feel 
that she brings rare qualities for the 
furtherance of the important work 
which she is called upon to administer. 
Mrs. Ada M. Vincent, of Friendship, 
Allegheny. County, New York, has 
been engaged as matron. She is a 
eraduate of the Department of Domes- 
tic Science and Art of the’ Rochester 
Athenceum and Mechanics Institute. 


(Continued on Page 17). 
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‘Temperance Issues 


oe 


REV. W. D. WESTERVELT. 


A Review. | 

Sometime ago it was my duty to! 
edit the Temperattee Department oy 
The Friend.; Then - Hon. John ,.G.} 
Wooley made his home here for a time 
and by request took his unquestioned 
place as leader in literature as well as 
in other phases of Temperance work. 
It is hoped that he may return to again 
fill the position of leader, meanwhile 
the work must be carried on and it 
falls once more to my lot. Suggestions 
and communications very short and to 
the point will be welcome. Not only 
liquor problems but other questions of 
reform will be discussed from. time to 
time. : 

The Little Red Tag. 

There are two ways in which re- 
forms “touch” the pocket book. Every- 
where the first outcrv has been against 
pronosed legislation for the physical 
or moral benefit of the people because 
it “interfered with trade.” For a long 
time sensible men believed that moral- 
ity in legislation must be checked in 
order to prevent trade from becoming 
stagnant. The second and far reach- 
ing cry has now gained the ear of true 
economical conditions. It is this: 
Good health and good.morals-as well 
as wise econom-- are absolutely neces-| 
sary for successful business. 1 

“The little red tage” is touching the! 
pocket books of law-breakers in| 
Greater New York and working most 
effectually in the interests of sanitary 
reform. Arrests and judiciary — proc- 
esses were not ver~ satisfactory meth- 
ods of remedying insanitary conditions 
so a short and perfectly effective] 
method was discovered. An inspector 
finds goods being made in a “foul, un- 
clean or insanitary place.” He makes 
his report, the commissioner verifies 
and orders the goods to be tied into 
bundles and red tags affixed which re- 
main until unsanitary conditions have 
been entirely eliminated. 

Mr. Walling, first deputy commission- 
er, Says: 

During the last six months tags 
have been applied in 224 factories in 
Greater New York and from the many 
occasions on which I have been pres- 
ent; I am convinced that there is no! 
more salutary provision ia our statute. | 
Manufacturers are beeinning to fear} 
the use of this little red tag as thev 
would a smalloox sign. Once -sed, it 
has all the effects of a successful vac- 


|as law is a most serious danger. 


cination, and a second application is 
rarely necessary. One beneficial result 
is that manufacturers now pay atten- 
tion to the sanitary conditions of the 
shops wherein their goods are to be 
finished. 

There are different ideas regarding 
cleanliness and sometimes after forty- 
eight hours’ notice a proprietor refuses 
to carry out the orders which have been 
served upon him as in a bakery or con- 
fectionary shop—then the oven is seal- 
ed and the red ta~ is anniied to all the 
materials, receptacles and tools. 

This is a summary proceeding with 
a vengeance, says Mr. Walling, as the 
baker is entirely out of business during 
the time his place is tagged and sealed, 
and we find that the conditions. are 
changed almost immediately. 

Public Opinion vs: Law. 

Is a public officer given his position 
and salary to enforce his opinion of 
public sentiment or his knowledge of 
law? It is unquestionably true ‘that 
almost everv official is called upon at 
times to be lenient in law enforcement. 
From this a dangerous’ system has de- 
veloped not only in our territory but in 
the eastern states as well. Police offi- 
cers, prosecuting attorneys and even 
judges have sometimes taken the posi- 
tion that flacrant violations of law 
should not be noticed because public 
opinion would prefer that they should be 
passed over. Usuallv an official -comes 
in contact conversationally with very 
few people outside his “class.” His 
knowledge of real public opinion is 
limited to what he thinks his peculiar 
public’ desires. If “graft” warps his 
judgment he very readily finds an ‘ex- 
cuse for shady doings in the plea that 
he is obeying public sentiment. In the 
final analysis the will of the individual 
is apt to pass for the desire of the peo- 
ple. From beginning to end this idea 
of the supremacy of public opinion 
over law is full of evil. An eastern 
paper puts the case very strongly: 

“The utter lack of reverence for law 
The 
nublic servant, be he judge, prosecut- 
ing attornev. mayor, governor or pres- 


Jident. who by any official act causes 


the law to be brought into disrepute 
deserves a punishment so severe as to 
be a warnino to all those who may 
follow after him.” 


(To be continued in next issue). 
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BY FRANK S. SCUDDER 


The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto Treasure Hid in a Field. 
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MIYAGAWA’S GAMPAIGN: 


MR. 


Large and attentive audiences have 
everywhere greeted Mr. Miyagawa in 
his campaign in these islands. With 
absolutely untrammelled thought cloth- 
ed in matchless beauty of diction and 
with the force of deep toned sincerity 
he has proclaimed to thousands of Jap- 
anese during these weeks a gospel of 
power. 

The Theater Meeting. 


Meetings which had been held in the 
Makiki, Nuuanu and River Street 
Churches had won for the preacher an 
eager following, and with a desire to 
reach many who will never enter a 
Church, a meeting was held in the new 
Asahi theater. About 500 Japanese as- 
sembled, many of them to hear, for the 
first time, an address on Christianity. 
After a few remarks on the material 
progress of Japan, as illustrated in the 
magnificent new ocean liner, the Tenyo 
Maru, which from keel to topmast is 
of Japanese construction, Mr. Miyaga- 
wa called attention to the fact that 
Japan is far behind in the higher ideals 
of progress. At this a howl of dissent 
arose from several quarters, and one 
newspaper reporter, with threats, de- 
clared that the speaker should not be 
allowed to proceed. The audience, 


however, determined to hear, drowned | 


him out with their protest against dis- 
turbance. Time and again as the up- 
roar subsided, the obstreperous ob- 
jector interposed an emphatic “But,” 
and every time his words were cut 
short by ‘the shouting audience, till it 
seemed as though the meeting might 
end in a riot. At last, however, the 
objector took his seat in silence and 
Mr. Miyagawa was able to proceed. 
From that time his lecture was one 
rushing, unpunctuated torrent of elo- 
quence, and before he had finished Mr. 
“But” was smiling and joining with the 
rest in applause. 
The Banquet. 


Tn line with a genial Japanese custom 
a large number of professional and 
business men were invited to a banquet 
to meet and hear Mr. Miyagawa. On 
this occasion the people who had come 
together to show him honor were so 


iimpressed with his earnest heart to 
heart talk, that many, as in a revival | 
season, were deeply moved, confessing 
‘their sins and resolving by the help of 
|God to live a new life. 


On Hawaii and Maui. 


Mr. Miyagawa’s tour included Hono- 
mu, Papaikou, Hilo: and Olaa, anda 
visit to the Volcano, which he describes 
with enthusiasm. ‘Wailuku, Puunene! 
and 
chance to hear him. At Papaikou after 
speaking for an hour in the Church 
the audience still lingered, wishing: to 
hear more. He therefore stood on the 
lanai of the Church and addressed the 
crowd out doors for half an hour more. 


Lecture Course. 


Of still more value to our work than 
these evangelistic me*tings were the 
instruction and inspiration given to the 
evangelists at the morning discourses 
on the general theme of 


The Development of Christian 
Thought. 


This subject was taken up under the 
Following divisions : 

t. History of the Development of 
Theology. 

2. Unchangeable Truth. 

2. Development of the Conception, 
of God. 

He eatin Conception of Christ. 

cs. Atonement. 

When. space permits we hope to 
present an outline of one of these ad- 
dresses, not only as illustrative of his 
method of teachine, but as a sugges- 
tive outline in Bible study. 
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RECEP ILIONGLO KEIO BOYS. 


The baseball team of the Keio Uni- 
versity has received many kind atten- 
tions while in Honolulu from those 
who were interested in getting them 
here, but judging from their genuine 
expression of appreciation perhaps 
none gave them a pleasanter surprise 
than the reception tendered to them 
by the united Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of the city. 


Paia Japanese also all had au; 


|of this happy evening. 


“The idea was first suggested by Mr. 
Richards, who felt that there should be 
some distinctly Christian hospitality 
shown to our visitors from Japan, and 
he offered for such a purpose the use 
of his beautiful lawn, and his cordial 
assistance in making the event a de- 
lightful one. 


The suggestion was taken up by the 
Y. M. C. A. organizations, Japanese, 
American and Chinese, who united in 
issuing an invitation to the ball team 
and to several hundred representative 
people to a reception on Mr, Richards’ 
lawn on the third of August. 


Just at the opportune moment came 
a shower, welcome to the soil, though 
rather damaging to the attendance, but 
the goodly number of people who came 
found a pretty fairy land blushing with 
the light of Japanese lanterns, w hile the 
Hawaiian Band, acc Uouipaoled at times by 
the lady soloist, discoursed Japanese and 
American music, and Mr. Nailua’s ex- 
celent quintet in the intervals rendered 
quaint selections of Hawaiian songs. 
The slight embarrassment that appear- 
ed at first because of linguistic limita- 
tions was soon dissipated by the cor- 
dial shaking of hands, the brightening 
eyes and cheery voices. After a little 
informal fun, and a bountiful supply 
of dainty refreshments, the captain of 
the team expressed in words of evident 


j gratitude the pleasant surprise they had 


experienced in the unexpected honor 
shown to them and the assurance that 
they would long cherish the memory 
To which Mr. 
Scudder replied that we all regard with 
keen interest the international sports, 
which are not merely pleasurable con- 
tests, but which, like commerce, art, 
travel and educational intercourse, tend- 
to bind the nations together, and that 
stronger than all is the bond of Chris- 
tian fellowship which forgets all super- 
ficial differences in the deeper con- 
sciousness of our universal brother- 
hood. To this sentiment the Hawaiian 
Band likewise gave expression by play- 
ing in succession the National airs of 
Japan, Hawaii and America, and all 
parted feeling better acquainted, and 
with a new interest in our guests from 
Japan. 
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2 ut Sunday School at 4 4 


HENRY P. JUDD. 


a 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION OF HAWAII. 
5 OFFICERS. CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 
PRESIDENT—Hon. W. H. Rice. ENGLISH—Miss Edith Perkins. 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT—Rev. E. S. Timoteo, CHINESE—Rev. E. W. Thwing. 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT—R. H. Trent. PORTUGUESE—Mrs. J. D. Marques. 
RECORDING SECRETARY—E. K. Lilikalani, HAWAIIAN—Rev. M. K. Nakuina. 
TREASURER—George P. Castle, JAPANESE—T. Okumura. 
SUPERINTENDENT—Rev. Henry P. Judd. KOREAN—C. S. Yee. 


The Superintendent has spent the|greatly improve the efficiency of the;are regular attendants upon church ser- 
month of August on the island of|Sunday Schools. vices of worship; that perhaps 20 per 
Oahu and is trying to get the work} We should be open to all reasonable! cent. are irregular attendants, while By 
planned out for the fall campaign/suggestions and be on the lookout for! one-half of “the people of the United 
when the day schools reopen and bring|new methods. Few of our Sunday] States never attend any service, Protest- 
back from their vacations many of our| Schools can be said to be cver- organiz-|ant or Roman Catholic. Who are these 
faithful teachers and eager pupils. oe A brief survey of the field will} non-church goers? They are foritme 

lead one to the idea that we need! most part, of Protestant birth and affilia- 
,|teacher-training classes or courses of|tions. Roman Catholics are faithful 
study, that we need a home depart-j|church attendants. There is only one ex- 
ment in every church and Sunday planation why the people of the Roman 
school, that we need adult. Bible! Catholic faith are so obedient to their 
classes and elementary classes that} church’s requirements. It is this: the 
shall be efficiently led by capable men early, continuous, studious and thorough 
or women, that we need to develop | training of the child. Francis Xavier, the 
healthy missionary zeal and create the] ereat Roman Catholic priest of India, 
strong temperance spirit in all our!said: “Give me the children until they 
schools. are seven years old, and any one may 

We feel the need of all these things | take them afterwards.” Xavier would go 
and therefore desire to meet the need through the streets of Goa ringing a bell, 
of them by using the time and talents | entreating parents to send their children 
of loyal Christian workers. Reader,| and slaves to be instructed. Through the 
will you not do what you can to oe of the young he left his impress 


Let us make the new school year the 
very best in every way—in attendance, it 
attention and in a growing knowledge of 
the Scriptures. 


All through these islands are many 
that never enter into the privileges of 
the Sunday School. Bring them to the 
school with you and try to interest 
them in the study of the Bible. 

Wide-awake and growing Sunday- 
Schools in every community mean 
sources of righteousness and helpful 
service amono all people. Not only 
should the influence of each school be 
felt among its constitueacy in their 
spiritual uplift and development of: 
character but the usefulness of each 
school in advancing the Kingdom of 
Heaven among those who know not 
the Christ should be worked with ad- 
vantage. To this end the missionary 
spirit should be cultivated by superin- 
tendent and teachers alike. No Sun- s ere 
day School “liveth unto itself” nor do Bie ane churches in our country, do so before 


us in the great Sunday School work?} upon India. 
We need scores of pea Rone in STARTLING FACTS. 
this form of service. et the Super- ; : 
intendent know of your desire to help Do you still question whether the i 
and he will try to place you where you testant Church is neglecting her youth: 


can serve your Master in leading Here are two facts: 


others to know and follow Him. 1.—Nine-tenths (90%) of those who 


it exist solely for its own benefit. THE GHILDLPOR CHRIST: they are twenty years of age, and 83% 
A dying Sunday School may be re- ewe fi of our communicant membership comes 
vived if the missionary spirit be in- E. B. TURNER. from the Sunday Schools. 


a ane £3 MENT oe The Christian world is awakening ue 2.—The Church has permitted multi- 
interested in the Gietan work ‘among the value of the child soul. And for ae tudes of youth to drift from its doors for- 
all the various nationalities here and in | ™°St Be icane TACs ce une ee ever into the world. Through a compari- 
tHhiewudela eines other dance nee thank The International Sunday a eH son of the number of children in attend- 
tent of Givineitime sympediy presets A ssociation—that wonderful blessed body | ance upon Sunday Schools with the num- 
and financial help—this is to keep alive of consecrated men and women which Aa ber of children within the scholastic age 
the spirit of missions, the very life it- directing the Bible study of over twenty-|of 5 and 18 years, as reported periodi- 
eAlt Ait oti niee five million of people. Our proposition] cally through our national census, we 
pe eee ) tonight is that the child must be won for] may say, as a conservative estimate, that 
Christ. I should like to put that state-}40% of the Protestant ‘unchurched 
ment in italics, in red letters, underline} masses were once within the pale of the 


The month of September will find 
the Hawaii Association meeting at 
Puula in Puna and the Maui Associa- 
tion gathering together at Kaluaaha. 
Molokai. We are looking for a great 
blessing from these assoviation meet- 
ings, not only spiritually but also edu- 
cationally. It is the time when leaders 
in Christian work are to exchange 
ideas and receive suggestions that may 


There is no fact in all our religious think-| boys and girls in our country who never 
ing, both religious and ane that needsj cross the threshold of a Sunday School, 
emphasis as does that fact. either Protestant or Roman Catholic. 


SOME STATISTICS—NOT DRY. PREJUDICE DISAPPEARING. 


It has been carefully estimated that} 1am very glad to say that much of the 


less than 30 per cent. of our population | old-time prejudice in connection with 


come into the membership of the Protest- 


it and emphasize it in every way possible.| Church. There are today 13,000,000 _ 
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child conversion is being done away with. 
I suppose this prejudice originally de- 
veloped from the feeling that children did 
not sufficiently know just what a decision 
for Christ meant. But some of us feel 
that children know more about this sub- 
ject than older ones do. It is certainly 
irue that the children are not far from 
the Kingdom of heaven. 

I am sure that our great Leader, Jesus 
Christ, was never in sympathy with any 
effort made to discourage child decision 
for Him. When the disciples, so like 
many of this generation, rebuked the 
mothers for disturbing Christ with their 
children, He said, “Suffer little children, 
and forbid them not, to come unto Me: 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
We can never forget the woe this su- 
preme Lover of childhood pronounced 
upon those thoughtless ones, who cast 
stumbling blocks in the way of His little 
ones. Let us be doubly careful that the 
mill stone condemnation be not the fate 
of any of us. 


BIBLE STANDS FOR CHILD CONVERSION. 


There is sufficient testimony from the 
Scriptures that the Bible stands for child 
conversion. We read of John the Baptist, 
that he was “filled with the Holy Ghost 
from his mother’s womb.” Was it not 
Timothy of whom Paul said, “From a 
child thou hast known the Holy Scrip- 
tures.’ There was little Samuel, who 
“ministered before the Lord, being a 
child, girded with a linen ephod.” 

The Jewish parents early taught their 
children, that the fear of the Lord was 
the beginning of all wisdom. 

When Jesus asked that significant ques- 
tion of Peter, “Lovest thou me?” I am 
elad that He first said, “Feed my lambs.” 
Not until He speaks the second time does 
Jesus say, “Feed my sheep.”” Why? Be- 
cause the lambs are the hope of the flock. 
The church of the future is the child of 
today. 

Many of the early fathers were con- 
verted at a young age. Polycarp, mar- 
tyred at the age of 95, declared that he 
had served God 86 years, showing that 
he was converted at the age of 9 years. 

Matthew Henry, who wrote a standard 
commentary upon the Bible, found his 
Savior before he was I1 years old. 

Jonathan Edwards says that he was 
converted at 7 years of age. Isaac Watts, 
the great hymn writer, saw the light at 
9 years of age. 

Joseph Gregg, when a child of Io 
years, wrote the beautiful hymn— 

“Jesus. and shall it ever be, 
A mortal man ashamed of Thee.” 

Matthew W. Baldwin, of Philadelphia, 
the well-known builder of churches, as 
well as of locomotives, experienced a 
change of heart at an early age, and al- 
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ways showed the greatest sympathy with] young men under 33 years of age. 


children early deciding for Christ. 
WHY PREJUDICE IS DISAPPEARING. 

Perhaps for two reasons, the old preju- 
dice on this subject, is becoming a thing 
of the past. It is due first to a revival in 
Personal work. The Christian Church, 
with its great lay army, is just awaken- 
ing to a sense of its immense opportuni- 
ties. Years ago the minister was deputed 
to talk to individuals about their soul’s 
salvation. Today every man and woman 
who loves the Lord Jesus, recognizes his 
own, and her own responsibility in this 
matter. This is the only way, when every 
disciple is a witness, that the world will 
ever be brought to the feet of the lowly 
Nazarene. 

But there is also another revival that 
has tended to emphasize the necessity for 
child witnessing. And that is a revival of 
the teaching function of the church; the 
placing of a larger emphasis on a studied 
Word. And in proportion as Christians 
know the Word of God, they will be more 
willing to use it. 

Possibly some are still saying, “But 
why make any such special effort to win 
the child to Christ? Just let him grow 
up naturally. He will probably come out 
all right in the end. Religion is a thing 
anyway which can not be forced upon 
child or man.” Why make a special ef- 
fort to win the boy and the girl to Christ, 
when they are yet in their youth? 


WHY WIN THE BOY AND GIRL TO CHRIST 
IN THEIR YOUTH. 


I can think of three good reasons: 


1. Adolescence has often been shown 
to be the psychological time in which to 
make lasting life decisions. It is easier 
to definitely decide to accept Christ in 
one’s. youth, than at any later period in 
life. The heroic nature of Christ’s life; 
His life of ministering unto others and 
His sufferings all appeal tremendously to 
the young heart. 


Do you ask how old a child should be, 
before he definitely decides for Christ? 
Does that not depend wholly upon the in- 
dividual child and upon his previous 
home training? Not all children are 
made after the same pattern, and each 
child is worthy of an individual study. 
I imagine more decisions have been made 


‘for Christ, centering about the age of 


twelve than any other age. A child is 
old enough to love Christ, when he is 
old enough to love father and mother. 

2. Youth is not only the easiest time 
in which to decide for Christ, but there 
are nine chances out of ten that the de- 
cision will never be made, if not made in 
youth. 


Seventy per cent. of the men in our]|tion which interests us all. 


a a a 


Who 
is to blame? Lord Shaftesbury, speaking 
out of his lifelong experience and study, 
said that it had been his observation that 
if a boy is kept pure and true up to 20 
years of age, there is only one chance in 
fifty against him as to an honorable life 
thereafter. 

Some of the good people sitting before 
me tonight know absolutely nothing of 
the temptations that beset young men and 
young women, especially after they have 
left home and begun life in the larger 
cities. Our youth are surrounded by tons 
of infamous printing; the dime novel is 
thrust at them from every news stand; 
immoral and obscene pictures secretly 
find them through the mail. - Anthony 
Comstock, the Secretary of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, says: “Like 
the fiery serpents of old, this poisonous 
literature is moving against these millions 
of developing souls, infecting them with 
moral leprosy, stinging them to death.” 

I haven’t time to more than mention 
the insidious temptations to drink and 
gambling with all their debasing and de- 
bauching accompaniments. Their terrible 
effects are seen all about us. 

The overwhelming distractions of our 
modern social life is doing much to drive 
our young people away from the Church 
and the Christ. Thousands of our young 
men and our young women are drifting 
on the currents of worldliness, commer- 
cialism, materialism, Sabbath pleasure- 
seeking and social dissipations that surge 
through all life. 

It is time that we were asking, “How 
is it possible to counteract such soul- 
destroying influences?” The public 
schools do not teach the Word of God— 
and, oh! the pity of it. I would rather 
my boy learned character and to do right, 
than to know by heart all the books in 
the world. 

3. The third reason why the child 
ought to be won to Christ, when yet a 
child, is because God does not want the 
fag end of his children’s lives. It is the 
height of contemptable meanness for any 
man to serve the world and the devil all 
through his active years of usefulness, 
and then hope to give his rightful King 
the last few hours of his wasted, mis- 
spent life. God wants our best service 
and He has a right to it, for all that we 
are, or hope to be, is His. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE HOME, 


I am sure you have anticipated the an- 
swer to this question of how we shall 
save our young people. They must be 
saved while thev are still in the home and 
in the Sunday School. 

How win the child for Christ is a ques- 
The Mora- 


state penitentaries and reformatories arelvian brethren have so brought up their 
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children in the nurture and the admoni- 
tion of the Lord that not one in ten of 
the members of that church recollects any, 
time when he began to be religious. 

In every church where there are young 
people there ought to be a Pastor's class, 
which should aim to lead the boys and 
the girls of the church into the Christian 
life, to make plain the way of salvation 
and. to explain the. doctrines. of. the 
church. When such a. class is available 
every parent ought to see to it, that his 
children are in that class... It. is. only 
through some such means as. this, that 
our boys and girls become praying and 
speaking Christians. 

In this day. special efforts are being 
made to win the scholar in the Sunday 
School to an open confession of faith in 
the Master. It is the aim of all schools 
who are alive to this question, to have 
such a spiritual tone about them. constant- 
ly, that it will be the most natural thing 
in the world, for our boys and girls to 
make in the school, their confession of 
their Savior. 

Every school ought to have at. least 
once a year a Decision Day, or as. it 1s 
more favorably known, a Witnessing 
Day, when for a month previous to this 
day, special effort will be made by teach- 
ers and officers, to bring the older schol- 
ars to a decision for Christ. This work 
can not be done in a hurry, and to be a 
success, it must, have the prayerful co- 
operation of every teacher.. Even after 
the decision has been made, the follow- 
ing up work is of great importance. That 
new babe in Christ must be fed upon a 
milk diet; it must be carefully and 
prayerfully nursed and taught; must be 
given something to do, or else it will lose 
interest in the Christian life. 

Important as is the Church and Sun- 
day School in bringing our children to a 
decision for Christ, these agencies can not 
compare in importance with the home. 
Our children are in our homes seven full 
days in the week; they are in the Sunday 
Schoo] one brief hour, and that with their 
Sunday clothes on. If our children are 
to be won for the Master, they must learn 
to see Him in father and mother. For all 
that many children ever know of God 
they see in their father. Like father, 
like son. Some one has said that there 
are five gospels—the gospels according to 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, and the 
gospel according to you. This gospel of 
your life is the only one that some will 
read. 


LOVE THE SECRET. 


If I have not yet given you the secret 
for winning your little people to Christ, 
here it is in one word—Love. Love them 
into the Kingdom of Heaven. Do not 
think that you can scold or nag them into 
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the Kingdom. That will start them post 
haste right down. the. other .way—the 


broad way that leads to destruction. Na- | 
thaniel Hawthorne said, “If I value my-| 


self on ‘anything, it is on having a smile 
that children love.” S. D. Gordon tells 
this tale of a shepherd in the Scottish 
hills, who’ had brought his sheep back to 
the fold for the night. He was surprised 
to find that two of the sheep were miss- 
ing, and he knew which two. These shep- 
herds ate keen to know their sheep. He 
went to call his collie and’ found her, 
after a hard day’s work suckling her little 
ones. He called her and said, holding up 
two fingers, “T'wovare missing. Away by 
Collie and get them.” Without moving 
she looked up and seemed to say, “It’s 
been such a hard day, you wouldn’t send 
me out again, would you?” But the mas- 
ter only pointed into the darkness, and 
out she went. About midnight a scratch- 
ing at the door aroused him. He found 
one of the sheep back. After caring for 
it he went out to find the dog. There she 
lay with her little ones. Again he called 
her, “Get the other sheep;* heo‘said: 
Some of you know how the collie’s eyes 
looked almost human as she pled not to 
be sent out again. But the Master called, 
“Away by and get ithe sheep’—and out 
she went. About three o’clock, again the 
scratching and he found the last sheep 
back, badly torn; been down some gulch. 
The dog was plainly played as she went 
out to her little -ones.. After caring for 
the wounded sheep, the shepherd thought 
he would go out and praise the dog for 
her faithful work. As he stooped over 
with a kindly word and a pat, he was 
startled to find that the life tether had 
slipped its hold. She lay there lifeless 
with the little ones tugging at her body. 

That Scotch collie is a picture of faith- 
ful ‘service. Her mission ‘was to save 
sheep—and she died doing it. Yours and 
mine is to save, not sheep, but men—and 
boys and girls. And how much then is a 
boy better than a sheep? The Master is 
still saying, “There are two missing, aye, 
more than two—that you know—that you 
touch—that I died for—Go ye.” For the 
sake of the Master; for the sake of our 
boys and girls who can find Him only 
through us, Shall we go? 


ee 


GOD WANTS THE BOYS. 


God wants the boys, God want the boys, 
The little boys, the noisy boys, 

The funny boys, the thoughtless boys 
God wants the boys, with all their joys, 

That He as gold may make them pure 
And teach them trials to endure. 

His heroes brave he would have them be, 
Fighting for truth and purity, 

God wants the boys. 
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Hawaii Cousins 


Dr, Albert, Lyons of Detroit, Mich., 
writes in a letter to his sister, June.25, 
a graphic description of a remarkable 
storm that struck that city,.érom 
which we make a few extracts. 

“Last Friday -we. had -almostts 
cyclone in this city. It was ‘Congrega= 
tional Day,’.and the various Congrega- 
tional Sunday Schools in the icity had 
their picnics on, that day—all going to- 
gether by steamer to Bois Blane Is- 
land, at the mouth of the - Detroit 
River. None of our. family went on 
the excursion, the day being hot with 
predictions of thunder storms. Clouds 
gathered threateningly repeatedly dur- 
ing the day, but blew over. About half 
past four the sky became very black 
There had been earlier, a single thun- 
der peal with a few drops of rain. The 
lightning seemed to strike not far from 
the laboratory and we learned after- 
ward that a woman, walking along 'the 
street, was stunned by it. At 4:40, the 
storm burst suddenly and furiously. 
There was hardly time to close the 
window before a blinding sheet of wa- 
ter,—a cataract rather than a rain- 
storm,—was assailing the windows, 
driven by a fierce blast of wind, moy- 
ing at 50 otf 60 miles an hour.” The 
water as it moved down the glass on 
the leeward side of the house frethed 
like soda-water—evidently charged 
with gas. I never saw anything like it 
before. There was some hail but only 
small hailstones. The squall was over’ 
in five minutes,—rainfall perhaps not 
more than 0.1 inch, but there was time 


for thunder and lightning enough for” 


a good lively thunder storm. 

“At five o’clock the clouds had brok- 
en away, and I started for home as 
usual. On Greenwood avenue, about 


half a mile from home, the streets were 
cumbered with branches of trees, and 
I realized that Brainard street “had 


been very close to the storm center. 
On Third avenue, just above Brainard 
street, a long line of cars halted, the 
avenue below being blocked by fallen 
trees. I walked down to the point of 
obstruction—hardly a hundred yards— 
finding Edith also there viewing the’ 
wreckage. One huge old oak,—a giant 
of the ancient forest, a tree hardly less 
than one hundred years cld had gone 
down before the blast. The huge 
trunk had carried down with it the 
cables of telephone wires that supply 
a large area of the city, one of the iron 


pillars which support them being laid ~ 
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flat on the ground—not broken but}che printing classes. Mr. Yamamoto 


bent as a straw might be bent if tram- 
pled down by a human foot. A large 
maple tree had been snapped off six or 
eight feet from the ground and lay also 
across the sidewalk and street. 

We walked on viewing many scenes 
of destruction. One fine old elm in the 
park across the street from the old 
Eddy home was down. The maples, in 
front of our old second street home, 
were only stumps. The tops had been 
twisted out apparently by a_whirl- 
wind, caused, perhaps by the proxim- 
ity of the huge apartment building 
across the alley. 


been great destruction among the elm 
trees, and there, again, the cars were 
lined up, waiting for the removal of 
obstructions. Groups of men are al- 
ready hard at work at all points, and 
in less than an hour the cars will again 
be running. 

Altogether, the damage must have 
been very great—a belt across the city, 
from east to west, half a mile wide 
showing everywhere the force of the 
storm. 

“We are alone—we two—Bert sailed 
last Wednesday, expecting to be nine 
days on the voyage—to land at 
Boulogne, in France. He will get back 
just in time to begin work at Harvard 
College, where he has his room and 
his chum engaged.” 

. a 

August bids fair to rival May and 
June in its number of weddings among 
the Cousins, as on. Monday, May 3rd, 
there was solemnized a very quiet hap- 
py wedding at Koa Grove, the home 
of Mrs. H. G. Alexander, the contract- 
ing parties being Mrs. Susie Bailey 
and. Judge L.) A... Andrews.. 
many friends follow them with con- 
gratulations and best wishes to their 
future home in. Hilo. 

me os 

The Trustees of the Hilo Boarding 
School have granted Mr. Levi C. 
Lyman a year’s leave of absence from 
school. He leaves this month with 
his family to spend a year at the 
Hampton Industrial School, where he 
and Mrs. Lyman, as instructors in. the 
school, will have every opportunity of 
studying the workings of General 
Armstrong’s famous school. 

- Miss Ellen G. Lyman, -vho has been 
identified with the school for many 
years, will be the acting principal. 

Mrs. Ella Westervelt and Miss 
Catherine Westervelt remain in the 
work. Rev. C. W. Hill and Mrs. Hill, 
already experienced in Hawaiian work, 
are added to the faculty. Mr. Hiil will 
also superintend the farm work and 


On ,Henry street | 
where the Emersons live, there had] 


Alasaichi, as head carpenter, and Mr. 
George Hapai, as farm assistant, re- 
main in the work. Mr. Charles, Mc- 
Laughlin from Brattleboro, Vermont, 
is to come to take a vosition in the 
class rooms, and to serve as general 
‘mechanic, He has had several years’ 


Hermon School of Massachusetts. 
CENTRAL UNION NEWS. 


(Continued from Page 9), 


Central Union has welcomed to its pul- 
pit this month, four men, all of whom 
we heard with great pleasure and profit. 
On, Sunday evening, August 16, Rev. 
Henry P. Judd, who recently returned to 
Honolulu to take the Superintendency of 
the Sunday School Work of the Islands, 
‘gave a most helpful sermon on “The Law 
of Spiritual Progress.” A son of the 
Church, he was welcomed with unusual 
joy and with just pride to the pulpit of 
this, his home Church. Central Union 
will support him with its prayers and fol- 
low his work with constant interest. We 
hope frequently to hear from him the 
glad tidings of larger things for the chil- 
dren of the Territory. 

Sunday morning, August 23, the Rev. 
Tsuneteru Miyagawa, the “Beecher of 
Japan,’ who had just concluded a four 
weeks’ evangelistic campaign among the 
Japanese Churches of the Islands, ad- 
dressed a large audience in Central 
Union on the subject, “The Spread of the 
Kingdom of God in Nippon.” Although 
unaccustomed to speaking in English, he 
held the undivided attention of all who 
were present with a most interesting and 


Their | well worded account of the introduction 


of Christianity in Japan, the later opposi- 


exceedingly 
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on from the government, and the en- 
couraging progress ot the last tew years, 


since the change of attitude of the au- 
thorities. Today the Christian preacher 


1s cordially welcomed to all the govern- 


ment schools, and in many places through 


‘special campaigns, hundreds are being 
2 ids ‘added to the churches. 
experience as mechanic in the Mount] 


One could not listen to his earnest yet 
ceed: judicious words without 
being impressed that he was listening to 
a man of statesmanlike stature. ‘With 
such wise and able_men to lead the work 
the Kingdom of God cannot fail to spread 
still more rapidly in Japan in coming 
years than it has in the past, and Central 
Union will feel:a new interest in the 
Progress: of Christianity in that country 
because they have heard one of its lead- 
ing Christian preachers. 

The last Sunday of the month, Aug. 
30, two of Central Union’s former as- 
sistant ministers occupied the pulpit. At 
the morning service, Rev. John P. Erd- 
man of Waialua, and in the evening Rey. 
Edward B. Turner, of Makawao Foreion 
Church, Paia, Maui. . 

ee ea 


EBDUCATIONAL ADVANCE, 


(Continueg from Page rr), 


She has been in charge of the home 
and lunch room connected with the 
Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Rochester. Those who are 
best adapted to judge of her qualifica- 
tions write of her: “She is an unusual- 
ly fine. teacher, thoroughly well pre- 
pared to teach the. domestic arts and 
Sciences, and would make an ideal 
matron and housemother.” Of her 
work in the Industrial’ Union of Ro- 
chester, it is stated, ‘She has already 
transformed its’ character in a way 
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that has led the management to urge 
her accepting the position permanent- 
ly. You may feel with confidence that 
she will more than satisfy.” Another 
member of the faculty will be Miss 
Ethel A. Hamilton of Rio Vista, Cali- 
fornia, graduate of the University of 
California, who comes highly recom- 
mended. With her will also come 
Miss Jessie S. McCormick, graduate of 
the same university. She has had a 
broad training in college and under 
Professor Fryer of the Oriental De- 
partment, made a study of Chinese re- 
ligion, life and customs. 

With these ladies will be also asso- 
ciated Miss Ada Stephens of Brook- 
lyn, New York, a graduate of Packer 
Institute and of the Adelphi College, 
who has had experience in teaching 
and has done graduate work at Cornell. 
Miss Beatrice Harbauch, a graduate of 
Park College, will be in charge of the 
music department of the seminary. 
Mrs. Burt, who has already proven her 
ability in her work in connection with 
Kawaiahao will have the superintend- 
ence of the sewing department. Miss 
Esther Kalino will also return, the 
management gladly availing them- 
selves of her faithful and valuable ser- 
vices for the coming year. It will be 
seen that an unusually strong and 
vigorous faculty are undertaking the 
work of leadershin in the new Kawai- 
ahao, which is reopening with so much 
promise. We bespeak for them a cor- 
dial welcome from all. 


Encouraging Word from Maunaolu 
Seminary. 


These interesting items came to us 
from Maui: “There will be no changes 
in our faculty this year. Miss E. L. 
Heusner, our principal, and Miss H. 
Lav, one of our teachers, have been 
visiting their homes in Oberlin, Ohio, 
this summer. They are expected to 
return to Maunaolu in September. 


During the summer our ever kind 
and thoughtful trustees have put in a 
large acetylene gas plant, lighting our 
building most beautifully. We have 
had some painting and other work 
done on Baldwin Hall and now every- 
thing will soon be in readiness for the 
new year’s work, which will begin on 
the seventh of September. Last year 
seventy-six pupils were enrolled. We 
hope to have our full number, eighty, 
the coming year.” 


Growth of Kohala Girls’ School. 


This interesting institution, so beau- 
tifully situated amid the breezy up- 
lands of Kohala is to have as its prin- 
cipal this year Miss Ethel McCormick, 
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under whose earnest and devoted lead- 
ership a successful and prosperous 
period of development may be antici- 
pated. 

The school will open on September 
7th with a force of five teachers. The 
attendance will be the largest in years. 
Already there are twenty (20) new ap- 
plicants, which with the old pupils will 
make the enrollment sixty-five (65). 
Here is a pen-picture which we trust 
will appeal to some generous heart. 
Note number of pupils already and 
then read this: “Sixty is all that we can 
possibly crowd in and we ought not to 
do that, for it makes the beds almost 
touch all over the dormitories. So you 
see we are facing a situation where we 
must refuse many applicants because 
of lack of room and also of scholar- 
ships. I have given every dollar of 
the scholarship-fund already and am 
refusing some because | have not more 
to give.” Add to this shortage of gen- 
eral funds, yet new laundry range 
needed, new out-houses to be built, 
etc., etc., and one can appreciate the 
force of the following statement: “If 
some one would only follow Mr. Cas- 
tle’s advice and remember our school 
with ‘fifty per cent. of his income,’ for 
this one year what a great help it 
would be!” 

se eH 


EVENTS. 


July 29—Rev. Alexander Mackintosh 


resigned his connection with the Episco- 


pal Church in these Islands after service 
of 37 years. He accepts a parish in Eng- 
land. ' 

31.—Lease of apartments in the Terri- 
torial Capitol and Judiciary buildings to 
the Federal government expired—will be 
renewed for one year. 

August 1—U. S. cruiser Milwaukee 
sailed 2 p. m. for Honduras. 

Fine mango plants arrived from Philip- 
pines. Twenty-four mango stems also 
arrived from Singapore. All for Hon. 
S. M. Damon. 

6—Araki, a Japanese photographer, 
fined for publishing vile pictures; nega- 
tives destroyed. 

7.—Completion of subscriptions to the 
$100,000 fund for Children’s Hospital. 

Nihal Singh George, probably the first 
Hindu applying for naturalization in Ha- 
waii Territory. 

8—As a result of the rise in sugar 
$462,500 bonds of the Kahuku, Haiku, 
Paia and Hawaiian Sugar Companies 
have been called in. 

10.—Sheriff Iaukea exonerated by the 
grand jury of all charges concerning ap- 
pearance of graft. 

11.—Board of Health adopts an im- 
portant change in policy and advocates 
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stations located elsewhere as well as on 
Molokai cooperating with* the Federal 
government in the study of conditions af- 
fecting leprosy. Result of visit of Dr. 
Koch to the Islands. 

12.—A special holiday—tenth anniver- 
sary of the ceremony of annexation to the 
United States. 

15.—Visitors to the great volcano 
Kilauea, on the Island of Hawaii, report 
extraordinary activity. Many fountains 
playing in a lake of fire varying at times 
from eight to fifteen acres in extent. 

A Chinese child carried on handle bars 
of a bicycle by its father, was thrown to 
the ground and fatally injured by colli- 
sion with an automobile. 

16.—Kahikini,, Hawaiian, murders his 
wife, shooting her three times. 

17.—Fiftieth 2-r’versary of Bishop & 
Co. 

18.—George |. avies appointed Brit- 
ish Vice-Consul to act during the absence 
of his brother, Clive Davies. 

20.—Five hundred dollars quickly sub- 
scribed to purchase moving picture ma- 
chine and pictures for the Molokai leper 
settlement. 

21.—Earl of Dudley, Governor Gen- 
eral of Australia, and Dr. Solf, Governor 
of German Samoa, passed through Hono- 
lulu en route to their fields. 

22.—Test suit brought by leading 
Democrats against the municipal act. 

Plans proposed to manufacture nitro- 
gen from the atmosphere of Hawaii and 
furnish fertilizers for the needs of the 
Tslands. 
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DEATHS. 

LADD-—In Honolulu, July 30, William K. 
Ladd, aged 15 years. 

MOSSMAN—In Honolulu, August 1, Herbert 
J. Mossman. 

VON BERG—In Honolulu, August 3, Stephen 
Von Berg, aged 63 years. 

GANDALL—In Honolulu, August 6, Kenoe- 
aina Gandall, aged 44 years. 

WEBSTER—On Molokai, August 14, Lane 
Webster, accidental gunshot wound. 


5 I 
MARRIED. 


MARTIN-LYLE—In Point Tupper, Halifax, 
July 8, 1908, S. A. Martin of Point Tupper 
and Edith D. Lyle of Honolulu. 

COULTER-HORNER—In Honolulu, July 29, 
1908, by the Rev. W. D. Westervelt, George 
Thomas Coulter and Miss Ethel V. Horner, 
both of Honolulu. 

ANDREWS-BATLEY—In Honolulu, August 3, 
1908, by the Rey. H. H. Parker, Judge Lor- 
rin A. Andrews of Hilo and Miss Susan E. 
Bailey of Honolulu. 

HOPPER-DRUMMOND—In Honolulu, Aug. 
10, 1908, by the Rev. Father Stephen, 
William Hopper and Eulalie Drummond, 
both of Honolulu. 

LIVINGSTONE - CARPENTER — At Kame- 
hameha School, August 10, 1908, by the Rev. 
W. H. Hopwood, Clifford Livingstone and 
Miss Louise Carpenter, both teachers in the 
Kamehameha Schools, 
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The Socialist Vote. 


Three professional men of college 
education, prominent in the life of Ho- 
nolulu, met casually last week on a 
street corner and in the course of con- 
versation referred to the late President 
Cleveland’s farewell letter. The esti- 
mate of the large vote which it fore- 
casted for Socialism drew from one of 
the three the remark, “My brother, a 
life long Republican, writes me that he 
is done forever with the two old parties 
and will hereafter vote none but the 
Socialist ticket.” “I have two broth- 
ers,’ said another, “and both of them 
are of the same mind.” “And mine,” 
broke in the third, “is busy making 
SOCialists speeches. s A imere: coimn= 
Yes, but a signifi- 
cant one for the men referred to all 
stand high in intelligence, education 
and community service and live in dif- 
ferent parts of the mainland. Mr. 
Cleveland’s letter notwithstanding its 
peculiarities of style is a noble docu- 
ment, worthy of the high character and 
statesmanship of its author. It puts 
the entire country more deeply than 
ever in his debt. It will be most 
thoughtfully pondered by the Ameri- 
ean people, It should elect: Mr. Vatt 
and give great encouragement to the 
hundreds of thousands of faithful, 
ardent, unselfish spirits who are en- 
rolling themselves so enthusiastically 
under the Socialist banner. It is to be 
hoped that the vote of the latter may 
be so large and so widespread that the 
Democratic party may disappear after 
this year giving the country two well 
defined political camps, one radical 
and one conservative. The radical, 
Socialist group will then push its con- 
servative Republican adversary de- 
finitely forward first to strict govern- 
ment supervision of industry, second 
to the emancipation of children and 
women and third to free trade. It isa 
glorious day of real issues and honest 
battles for larger life that Mr. Cleve- 
land’s letter opens to the man with 


vision. Bellemy’s prophecies are hast- 
ening forward. 
Be a 


The White Peril Again. 


What is the matter with Honolulu 
politics? Not the native certainly. 


—_—————— 


He has acted honorably, unselfishly. 
The only regrettable episode in the 
campaign thus far seems to have been 
Delegate Kuhio’s unfortunate speech 
against Mr. Hustace, in which the 
racial issue is said to have been strong- 
ly voiced. A more popular candidate 
on the other side would draw hundreds 
of Republican votes from the Prince, 
because of this utterance. With this 
exception the Hawaiians have acted 
nobly. Consider Candidate Fern’s at- 
titude on the mayoralty question. If 
a good white man could have been 
found to stand for mayor on the Demo- 
cratic ticket Mr. Fern would have re- 
fused to run. If there are nothing but 
weak candidates for some of the posi- 
tions to be filled November 3, the fault 
lies with the white men fitted and men- 
tioned for the places who declined to 
run because of money considerations. 
For this the municipal law framed to 
place in the mayor’s chair an idler or 
an incompetent is largely to blame. 
Where the salary is inadequate to the 
support of a first class man who will 
be honest as is the case with the county 
attorneyship, the business men of this 
community ought to be able to find 
some way to prod the Legislature to 
make the remuneration fit the importance 
of the office. 
ee MM OM 

Honor to Whom Honor. 

The reorganization of the party cam- 
paign committees mitigates consider- 
ably the failure of the parties to secure 
the highest type of candidate. We 
shall have a clean fight on Oahu. The 
result will be a long step forward in 
local politics. The community cannot 
thank too heartily the men who have 
consented to serve on these commit- 
tees nor appreciate too highly the fine 
work done by them in the conventions. 
The decision to eliminate alcohol from 
the campaign is beyond praise. 

eM MS 
No Issues But Men. 

The platforms reveal the utter 
humor of party names. There is no 
possible significance in them for Ha- 
waii. The question of good govern- 
ment rests solely in the men whom the 
people elect. If honest reliable can- 
didates win we shall have good gov- 
ernment. Fortunately the Civic Fed- 
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eration will doubtless be on hand with 
its study of those put in nomination. 
The voters will therefore have honest 
advice. Inspection of the tickets. show 
how grave a responsibility rests upon 
the Hawaiian race. If it rise to the 
opportunity and administer well the 
offices soon to be intrusted to it, the 
specter of Commission rule will fade 
into thin air. 
a a 

That Commission Again. 

Is there any guarantee from the kind 
of men sent here by President McKin- 
ley as officeholders that Hawaii would be 
any better off if ruled by commis- 
sioners appointed in Washington? 
Would it be easier for Trusts to control 
Hawaii through a Commission? If the 
Commission should prove untrue to popu- 
lar interests, would redress be easy to 
secure from a Congress hard of hear- 
ing and 5000 miles away? As it is now 
we have a fair chance to better mat- 
ters every two years, we have an edu- 
catable popular conscience—witness the 
anti-liquor triumph in the late Repub- 
lican county convention—we have a 
listening court of last resort, the vot- 
ers, and we have ways to make them 
hear. Washington City is under the 
eye of Congress, is the Nation’s pride 
and is visited by every Congressman’s 
constituents who would get busy if the 
government of the capital were cor- 
rupt. But Hawaii has none of these 
advantages. She is far worse off than 
the Philippines in this regard. The 
preponderance of the native races there 
gives a fulcrum for a mighty appeal to 
the conscience of the Nation. “But Ha- 
waii falls in between.and is easily over- 
looked. The continued application of 
the coastwise laws to these Islands in 
the face of their remission in the 
Philippines shows this. Liberty lov- 
ers fear the tyranny of rule by a few 
even when that few are good men. 
For good men can be fearfully hard 
and unjust. When the many hold the 
power, the demand for zen education 
that shall render them able wisely to 
wield it is irresistible. Commission 
rule is an easy way out of our diff- 
culties. Is it a manly or a Christian 
escape? 

a a 
A Virile Bishop. 

In Japan our British cousins main- 
tain a Missionary Bishop whose let- 
ters and articles are attracting wider 
attention year by year. Bishop Awdry 
is a broad gauge man and is proving 
himself a real friend of the Far East- 
ern Empire. It will be remembered 
that at the close of the Russian war he 
warned his countrymen not to lose 
their heads in unstinted admiration of 
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their allies, called to mind the fact that 
one successful war had not transform- 
ed the Japanese character and pointedly 
suggested that excessive admiration 
must soon yield to the chagrin of dis- 
appointment. Sure enough the in- 
evitable came. Japan failed to meas- 
ure up to the visionary standards of 
the Nippophiles and a wave of reaction 
set in. We in America are experienc- 
ing it as keenly as otir English friends. 
Bishop Awdry now comes to the front 
with his kindly corrective, showing 
that Japan has not deteriorated, that 
on the contrary she is moving on to 
higher things as steadily as ever, that 
the world expected too much of her 
and that his prophecy of disappoint- 
ment had come true. Recognizing it 
as a time for the exercise of real friend- 
ship the Bishop calls upon his coun- 
trymen to quit harsh judgment, to rec- 
ognize Japan’s honest effort to ad- 
vance and to reciprocate it by the help- 
ing hand. The Bishop is -right, the 
world will follow his advice. 
ase we 

The Bishop on Miscegenation. 

In the London Times Bishop Awdry 
recently said, “Even in such a matter 
as intermarriage, I see no reason 
against the finest and most progressive 
type of mankind resulting hereafter 
from the blending of the two | Japanese 
and English], or generally of the East 
with the West, just as the fullest type 
of Christianity will assuredly not be 
seen till the finer qualities of all races 
have influenced the ideals of Christians 
and produced their effect on Christian 
character and practice. In regard to 
intermarriage, free union will not be 
wise until social ideals approximate 
pretty closely, and until each party un- 
derstands before union the social ideals 
of the other, so that after union there 
may not be inevitable disappointment 
to either man or woman.” Both the 
deduction of the Bishop from observa- 
tion of intermarriages and the caution 
advanced show him to be a keen stu- 
dent of this question. In America 
there is so much prejudice upon the 
subject that little room for scientific 
opinion is possible. Hawaii’s testi- 
mony supports Bishop Awdry’s con- 
clusions. 

ae ee 
Up-to-Date Equipment. 


It is refreshing to learn that the Young 
Men’s Christian Association is seriously 
contemplating a campaign for a new 
building. Under its able and broad- 
minded secretary, Mr. Paul Super, the 
Honolulu Association has made large 
strides forward. Mr. Super brought to 
the organization the ideal not merely 
of a good sized membership but of ser- 
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vice that should cover the entire city. 
Steadily he has built up the educa- 
tional, social and physical features of 
the work and has wonderfully broaden- 
ed the scope of the ministry of the As- 
sociation. He has been handicapped 


by the utter inadequacy of the plant. 


A modern Association building is a 
marvelously planned affair, adapted to 


meet recreational, educational, social, 
physical and spiritual needs. It is 
dormitory, play-room, school, club, 


gymnasiym and chapel all under one 
roof. Honolulu needs such a_ center 
far more than many a mainland town 
of its size and it speaks well for the 
large insight of the Christian leaders 
here that they are ready to back with 
generous gifts the movement to pro- 
vide it. The Association especially 
ministers to employed boys and em- 
ployed men and as such appeals very 
powerfully to intelligent employers 
who are ambitious to see their men 
and boys studying to do their work 
more intelligently, cultivating health 
and building right character. We be- 
lieve the campaign of the Association 
will be successful and that not long 
hence Honolulu will have no cause to 
be ashamed of the housing of its 
WV GaAs 


set eet 
HAWAIYS DESTIN 


The Honorable Francis B. Loomis, 
formerly Assistant Secretary of State 
and now United States Commissioner 
to the Tokyo Exposition, stopped over 
one week recently on his way to Japan. 
In an address before the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce he said, “You may 
have to erect here something in the 
nature of a great free port, ame 
editor of The Friend attracted by this 
prophetic utterance as well as by other 
important points made by the distin- 
guished guest sought and obtained an 
interview. No visitor to Hawaii, with 
anything like Mr. Loomis’ broad com- 
prehension of the possibilities of these 
Islands and of their value, not only to 
America but to humanity, has been en- 
countered by the writer. To have such 
an. influential friend possessing his 
clear view of the treatment due Hawaii 
by the Union is a matter of the highest 
importance to this Territory. The out- 
come of this interview has confirmed 
us in our estimate of the manifest des- 
tiny of this mid-sea Paradise. In 


sketching it no claim is made that it - 


represents Mr. Loomis’ point of view. 
In these days no public man should be 
interpreted except through written or 
carefully dictated statements intended 
by him for the eye of the people. If 
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this policy were followed there would 
be fewer candidates for Ananias clubs. 
Tt should be added, however, that with- 
out Mr. Loomis’ free port suggestion 
and the stimulus of his conversation 
some of the details in this outlook for 
our Territory would not have been so 
clear cut. 


Hawaii Should be Treated by the 
United States as a World and 
not a National Asset. 


Before these Islands were, annexed 
they had become a free meeting place 
for people of all nations and _ races. 
Russia, France and England—and by 
rumor Japan—all sought to annex 
them but they were providentially re- 
served for the United States. The 
opening of the Panama Canal will place 
them at the intersection of the world’s 
greatest water routes. Enlightened 
policy dictates that they be not sel- 
fishly exploited by America for her own 
ends, but that Hawaii's location be 
justified by enabling her to function 
normally as half way hostel to the Pa- 
cific commerce of all the Nations—a 
common minister to the whole world. 

To guarantee such a iree and gen- 
erous use of these Islands by the 
world, they must be so strongly forti- 
fied that no power or group of powers 
would ever think of attempting to take 
them from the United States. Here 
Hawaii and the Panama Canal stand 
on the same footing. It is inconceiv- 
able that our Nation will not safeguard 
the control of the Canal. In this re- 
spect both of these strategic points will 
constitute the most sacred guarantees 
of world peace. But our Nation is al- 
ready pledged to administer the Canal 
for the benefit of the World. Any sel- 
fish money-makine use of that water- 
way would be a crime against man- 
kind. The same holds equally of this 
Territory, nay even with more force 
because Hawaii cost the Union not one 
cent. After the firm establishment of 
World Peace and the disarmament of 


the nations, Gibraltars and naval bases 


will fortunately become historic memo- 
ries, but just now our Nation is com- 
mitted to the policy of becoming so 
mightily armed that war with it will 
be the last possible idea thinkable by 
other powers. Hawaii's impregnabil- 
ity is as essential to this policy as that 

the Panama Canal. This secured let 
the ships of the world be encouraged 
to resort here by the most liberal policy 
possible. 

Hawaii Should be Maintained as the 
World’s Great Inter-Racial Ex- 
periment Station. 

t is no accident that has brought 
most diverse race-strains together 


upon these Islands. Climate and a na- 


tive people of peculiarly hospitable 
disposition have united to give a 


brotherly welcome and te blend into a 
kindly social system where ostracisms 
seem impossible races that elsewhere 
appear to be mutually exclusive and 
bitterly antagonistic. There is no 
place on earth where the experiment 
of racial amalgamation can be so suc- 
cessfully worked as Hawai The 
dominant human races are here inter- 


marrying and living side by side in 
fairly brotherly fashion. It would be 


the height of folly to interfere with this 
tortunate experiment. The climate of 
Hawaii has proved beyond question 


that temperate zone whites can live 
here generation after generation, do 


strenuous outdoor or indoor work and 
not lose fiber or deteriorate. The vel- 
low race doubtless can do the same. 
The Polynesians who preceded these 
were a remarkably fine type of unde- 
veloped human. Let be and see what 
the outcome prove. The world needs 
to know what such an experiment will 
yield. It will never have a_ better 
chance to find out under conditions so 
ideal. “America is daring enough to 
try all sorts of social and political ex- 
periments. It should have sufficient 
nerve to run this one. 

Abolish Then All Racial Exclusion 

Laws and Open Hawaii to 
the World. 

This does not mean that quarantine 
regulations be remitted or that phy- 
sically, mentally or morally diseased 
persons be suffered to come here. It 
does, however, demand that all anti- 
Asiatic immigration laws be made not 
to appy to Hawaii. America does not 
need these Islands for any of her sur- 
plus population. Her people have 
plenty of land for themselves for gen- 
erations. It is inconceivable that any 
number of her farmers will leave their 
home farms and come this way. America 
for Americans may be a defensible prop- 
osition, but not Hawaii for America. Ha- 
wati for the World sounds better and is 
better. 

For Hawaii has certain advantages 
to offer to the world. Its climate fits 
it to be the home of millions of all 
races who need just what it can give. 
The next twenty-five years will see 
thousands of families resorting hither 
to erect homes—families <hat have ac- 
quired or inherited mears enough to 
guarantee their support, and whose 
health demands or whose physical con- 
stitution renders attractive Hawaii's 
peculiar balm. They will acquire land 
and give themselves to the cultivation 
of the products which these Islands 
will excell in growing. A generous 
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policy of welcome will bring hither 
such representatives from all races and 
will attract the labor required. A very 
interesting social development will re- 
sult. .It will not be exactly like any- 
thing else on earth. It may be as im- 
measurably superior to much else- 
where as Hawaii's treatment of the 
Asiatic outclasses that of San Fran- 
cisco. 


Give All Civilizations Free Play in 
This Territory. 


We are fond of boasting of the su- 
periority of our Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion. Yet mainland Americans espe- 
cially along the Pacific coast cherish a 
haunting fear that if the civilization of 
Asia be given half a chance it will make 
short shift of its nobler competitor. 
Now in this day of evolutionary 
science either the boast or the fear is 
an idle superstition. If Anglo-Saxon 
civilization is the higher it will prevail. 
If it cannot best the civilization of Asia 
the sooner it goes to the wall the bet- 
ter, for there is no more inexorable 
truth in the universe than that which 
dooms the less fit to extinction. For- 
tunately Hawaii can laugh in its sleeve 
both at the cocksureness of the An- 


glo-Saxon’s boast and at his craven 
fear. We know that we have some- 


thing which the new noble world civi- 
lization must possess that Asia lacks 
and conversely that the Far East owns 
certain traits, which tho minus quanti- 
ties in America, are bound to survive 
and enrich the coming cosmic race. 

Where in the world is there a better 
spot on which to try out this contest 
between West and East. Call it not a 
contest, however, but a commingling 
in which the unworthy elements of 
both may be sunk out of sight and only 
lasting values remain. Better let the 
process go forward in these quiet bliss- 
ful isles and let the whole world look 
on and get wise. 


Allow Hawaii to Work Out Her 
Unique Religious Problem. 


The Christian conquest of these Is- 
lands will always constitute the most 
charming, chapter in Church history. 
When it was concluded, sectarianism 
threatened to complicate the situation 
by the entrance of other Churches, 
Roman and English. Meantime the 
Chinese was drifting in with his cults, 
next the Mormon came and on his 
heels the Buddhist from Japan follow- 
ed hard until numerically he dominated 
the situation. Latterly Korean  spirit- 
ists, a handful of Hindus and at least 
one Mohammedan have joined the re- 
ligious orchestra. All play on in quite 
an ideal fashion. The leading Chris- 
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tians of the Islands proud of their mis- 
sionary ancestry head with rare im- 
partiality subscription lists to build 
temples sacred to Buddha, fanes white 
with Shinto paper emblems, Mormon 
tabernacles, Episcopal cathedrals, Sal- 
vation barracks, Catholic churches and 
their own well beloved meeting houses. 
The peripatetic New Thought, Chris- 
tian Science, Theosophy, Plymouth 
Brotherhood, Holy Drollery, Apostolic 
Church come and go with delightful 
irregularity. All are here and all are 
welcome. Let Gamaliel’s benediction 
rest upon them while the world awaits 
the product. We Christians certainly 
do not fear the issue. 
Make Hawaii a Free Port. 

That is the advice of Mr. Loomis. 
We say Amen. Save a moderate tariff 
for revenue for the benefit of our pub- 
lic schools, abolish all custom house 
dues. To safeguard the interests of 
the native Hawaiians keep alcoholic 
liquors and opium out. Throw open 
Hawaii to the ships of all nations by 
excepting these Islands from the pro- 
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visions of the coastwise shipping laws. 
Suffer men and goods to be transported 
anywhere in any vessel. It will not 
harm American interests. When two 
such far-seeing statesmen as James R. 
Garfield and Francis B. Loomis inde- 
pendently reach the same conclusion it 
behooves the nation to heed their 
counsel. The vital question is, Ought 
the United States, having taken over 
these Islands, to deny their inhabitants 
the right of free travel? That Hawaii 
is of inestimable strategic value to the 
Union has now become a world axiom. 
No one doubts it. Let the great Na- 
tion then be fair to its dependency, 
realize that laws made for mainland 
traffic where land transportation ren- 
ders any regulation of coastwise ship- 
ping a matter of general indifference 
work serious injustice to an island com- 
munity and accord to Hawaii full liber- 
ty of transportation. The present 
policy is sure to fasten upon this Ter- 
ritory the most hideous possible of all 
Trust tyrannies—monopolistic ‘control of 
the movement of men and goods. 


Build Here a Great Pacific University. 

Mutual understanding always makes 
for peace. In Hawaii where East and 
West meet, the ideal conditions exist 
for mutual interpretation. This is the 
God ordained center for an educational 
institution whose spirit shall be both 
occidential and oriental, teaching the 
languages of Asia and America with 
professors drawn from the Pacific na- 
tions and students from all the virile 
races which front the ocean of the 
future. Atready in the Mid-Pacific In- 
stitute we have the appeal to Asia and 
its beginning response. If that insti- 
tution be adequately endowed it is sure 
to draw hundreds of students from the 
great continent. It is inconceivable 
that this school with its high ideals, 
its fine location and its splendid build- 
ings shall not soon receive the finan- 
cial recognition demanded by its large 
outlook. In Oahu College, Kameha- 
meha, Mid-Pacific Institute and Mr. 
Bryan’s new Pacific School for Re- 
search a foundation is guaranteed upon 
which a noble university can be super- 
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imposed, worthy of its central situa- 
tion. No more fitting location for the 
assembling of many of the great scien- 
tific congresses of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury can be conceived. Nothing is 
needed but vision incarnated through 
the large generosity of men of wealth 
to realize these possibilities. 


Finally Let the Christian Church 
Establish in Hawaii its Great 
Strategic Base. 


Buddhism in this Territoty forgets 
its lethargy and becomes vital with 
missionary zeal. Mormons shed their 
vices here. 
less Roman and more Catholic. The 
Anglicans preach union and the old 
time missionary Presbycongregational- 
ism has grown into a real Union 
Church welcoming members of all de- 
nominations and creeds and building 
up a true inter-racial Christianity. 
These form ideal conditions and here 
no pains should be spared to keep out 
the narrow sectarian spirit. Fortu- 
nately social work in Hawaii was not 
forced upon the Church, but was in- 
augurated by it. The leading settle- 
ment on the  Islands—Palama—is 
unique among the institutions of its 
kind anywhere. Modern Christianity 
flourishes here. Bigotries do not grow 
well in our atmosphere. 

The Church of Jesus Christ has a 
chance to do things in Hawaii impos- 
sible elsewhere. Mainland Christians 
recognizing this should rally with their 
generous support and give to’ Asia an 
overwhelming impression of the power 
of their faith on this soil where East 
first meets West. 

During certain seasons of the year 
one-third of the cabin passenger list of 
the larger transpacific liners is made 
up of missionaries. The attractions of 
this quiet voyage through calm seas 
grow greater every year. It cannot be 
long before the missionary societies 
will recognize the importance of mak- 
ing Hawaii their chief base. We shall 
soon have a combined missionary sana- 
torium, inspiration center and forum for 
religious congresses in Honolulu. Here 
the great themes of world evangelization 
will be debated amid an environment the 
most favorable on earth for their consid- 
eration. A very little effort in promoting 
this would soon see its fruitage. More 
and more we may expect to welcome 


among us families from the mainland 


seeking the genial moral and spiritual 
atmosphere of such an aggressive Chris- 
tian community. Hawaii’s past history 
and present character as well as her 
central location justify and demand a 
destiny thus world wide. 
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ISLAND IMPRESSIONS. 
There are at least three things that 
must impress every thoughtful observ- 
er who comes upon the Islands with a 
view to making them his home. First, 
is the hospitality of the people. 

It seems as though Honolulu must 
have a standing committee to meet all 
boats, greet the newcomers, and pro- 
vide for their entertainment in some 
Christian home. Not only so but they 
do as much for the passers-by on their 
way to China or Japan. This same 
spirit of hospitality is found on all the 
islands. It was especially noticeable on 
Hawaii at the Hilo convention, and 
has been manifest to the writer, on 
Maui, on many occasions. It is the 
spirit of the West and one is reminded 
of the cordial, courteous, California 
hand-shake. 

A second thing that impresses one 
is the heroism of the leaders. 

The spirit of the Fathers—the Coans 
and Lymans—seems to have fallen 
upon the Gulicks, the Westervelts, the 
Olesons and the whole band of young- 
ér heroes: 

Seldom does one find in the States 
a body of young men in any associa- 
tion, so well equipped and so conse- 
crated to the work and so willing to 
undertake great and difficult tasks. 

This heroic leadership is evident in 
all departments of island work. 

Such strong and fearless editorials as 
appear in The Friend, such wholesome 
and timely sermons, as one may hear, 
such thorough manual and Christian 
training as is carried on in all our mis- 
sion schools and social settlements,— 
all these are evidences of manly and 
heroic leadership. 

The third thing that impresses the 
new-comer is the hopefulness of the 
Churches and Christian people. 

It is this heroism of the leaders that 
gives hope to the laity. “Hope springs 
eternal in the ‘Hawaiian’ breast.’”’ The 
remarkable thing is that hopefulness 
exists in the midst of the most despair- 


ing and discouraging conditions. Such 
conditions in the States would sink the 
heart of the pastor, and he would look 
for a new field, and declare it time to 
close the Church. 

Not so here. The pastor knows no 
failure and the people are optimistic 
to the core. 

As to my own particular parish, 
what are my impressions? 

Can any good thing come out of Ka- 
hului? My answer is “Come and see.” 
Come and see our model chapel with 
its convenient apartments for worship 
and instruction. 

Come and see our united forces of 
different nationalities working together 
without even the organization of a 
Church. Come and see our modern 
manse, the newest if not the neatest 
on the islands, with its outlook on the 
quiet harbor, and the peaceful Iao val- 
ley and the matchless colors in sea and 
sky and landscape along the Maui 
mountain side. We have many beau- 
tiful things to show you, even in Ka- 
hulut. 

What I have said of the Islands in 
general may be said of Kahului in par- 
ticular. The people are hospitable, 
heroic, hopeful. 

The warm reception accorded the 
pastor and wife on their arrival here, 
and the many friendly calls from Wai- 
luku citizens have deepened our im- 
pression of island hospitality. 

Again the pioneer work of such lead- 
ers as Rev. R. B. Dodge and his saint- 
ed father, in establishing a society here 
on the sands among a heterogeneous 
population, speaks well for the hero- 
ism and leadership on Maui. And last- 
ly the supreme hope that Kahului 
Union Church, will in years to come be 
looked upon as an historic land-mark, 
an institution of great power and in- 
fluence in the cause of righteousness 
causes no little inspiration among its 
present members. 


This society is honored and blessed 
in having as a member of its executive 
committee the Hon. H. P. Baldwin, 
whose liberal gifts have made possible 
the erection of Church and parsonage 
buildings and the continuous ministry 
of a pastor. 


Theodore A. Waltrip. 
Kahtlin iia ai te 
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The September issue of Woman's 
Work, a missionary magazine of the 
Presbyterian Church, contains a note 
about the great meetings of the Evan- 
gelical Association at Hilo, 
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JUST LIKE A HAWAITIAN. 


This has been heretofore an expres- 
sion of disparagement. It has become 
a habit with some people to use this 
phrase, and to do so monotonously. 
Probably the habit cannot be easily 
overcome. It is difficult for us to break 
away from phrases that have become 
automatic, and we would not plead for 
any such radical reversal in our phrase- 
ology. But we can put a new meaning 
into the words, that will satisfy the 
facts, and correct what may be amiss 
in our usage. 

It is just as much like an Anglo- 
Saxon as it is like a Hawaiian to do 
some things that are foolish, that are 
disappointing, that are even at times 
disreputable. On the other hand, it is 
just as mtch like a Hawaiian as it is 
like an Anglo-Saxon to do things that 
are commendable, that evince strength 
of character, that reveal genuine re- 
sponse to high ideals. 

The frailties of our common humani- 
ty are such that it behooves us all to 
deal justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with our God. Why not read 
into the words at the head of this arti- 
cle a just appreciation of the good 
qualities of our fellowmen? For it is 
certainly just like a Hawaiian to fill 
the office of Sheriff reputably and 
honestly—just as much like a Hawaiian 
as like a man of any other race. It 
is just like a Hawaiian to pay his bills 
as it is like anybody else. It might be 
embarrassing to other nationalities 
among us if a list were to be published 
of the men of all races who do not pay 
their bills. In one of our most promi- 
nent schools, loans are made to stu- 
dents to’help defray their expenses 
while at school. Loans that have thus 
been made to Hawaiians have been 
paid back in every instance. 

It is just like a Hawaiian to undergo 
considerable self-denial and fatigue in 
order to attain a worthy end,—yjust as 
much like a Hawaiian as like anybody 
else. Witness the Hawaiian girl who 
persistently walked ten miles a day 
while taking her High School course, 
who has bravely undertaken her self- 
support while studying in the Normal 
School, and who bids fair to be a self- 
reliant and efficient teacher, far be- 
yond the promise of her circumstances. 

Make out your own list of brave, 
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come exclusive; that they will bar the 


ians, and then when you use the above | poor and create a monopoly for the 
phrase again, crowd some of these|rich. There are two kinds of churches. 


worthy things that you know about 
into the compass of your meaning. 

The Oahu Association will meet at 
Kaumakapili Church on Friday, Oct. 
g, at 10 a.m. Notices have been sent 
out to the various Churches in accord- 
ance with the vote taken at the annual 
meeting at Hilo. Let every Church be 
represented by pastor and delegates, 
and let us make this meeting one of 
large moment to our common work. 

se ee os 

In the early days of the mission, all 
the printing was done at Honolulu, in- 
cluding the folding of the pages of the 
books, while the stitching was done at 
the various mission staticus. In his 
recent paper, read before the Historical 
Society, entitled “The Mission Press,” 
Mr. H. H. Ballou quoted from a letter 
written by Mr. Stephen Shepard, an 
early foreman of the mission printing 
office, in which he referred to this 
stitching task performed by the mis- 
sionaries as follows: “I hope this will 
ere long be taken off their hands, so 
that they may not be entangled with 
the outside of books, while it is highly 
important that their whole attention 
should be directed to the right form- 
ing of the inside.” 

That was good philosophy then, and 
is such now. Attention to details is 
imperative, but details should not be 
allowed to consume the time, and to 
impair the usefulness of well-equipped 
men in other and more important mat- 
ters. 

The same holds true with reference 
to the variety of things that one can 
afford to engage in. More headway is 
made where the volume of a man’s 
energy is poured into a single channel, 
than when it is broken up and diverted 
into several channels. The drift of the 
age is toward specialization. The divi- 
sion of energy and interest is sure to 
detract from one’s main business. And 
this is as true in missionary and other 
Christian work as it is elsewhere. The 
zreat apostle knew the value of con- 
centration on the chief thing in hand. 
“This one thing I do.” 
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The late Bishop Potter was out- 
spoken in the interest of one standard 
alike for rich and poor in the house of 
God. In the following incident, once 
narrated by him, he unconsciously em- 
phasized the wide contrast between his 
own convictions and those of men of 
a smaller mould: “The great danger 
of all wealthy organizations, whether 
religious or not, is that they will be- 


One is open to all. The other makes 
use of the law of exclusion as well as 
that of inclusion. I was once pastor 
of such a Church. When I was rector 
of Grace Church the sexton once or- 
dered from the building a poorly dress- 
ed woman who was praying in one of 
the pews. When I remonstrated with 
him, he replied: ‘Why, if we permit it, 
they will Soon be praying all over the 
place.’ I want to see an open door and 
a welcome for all.” 
es oO 

The Oahu Association at its coming 
session will discuss the ownership of 
Church property, closer cooperation in 
Christian work, activities among our 
young people, and the arousing of tem- 
perance sentiment. These are live 
matters, and will be introduced by 
Messrs. Erdman, Scudder, Judd, Na- 
kuina and Dr. Scudder. 

Pe ed 


Two Steps in Advance. 


At the Hawaii Association in Puna, 
among the many straws which show 
the direction in which the wind is 
blowing, the following are worthy of 
notice : 

Heretofore there has been no sys- 
tematic attempt to help out with the 
heavy expense of the Church that en- 
tertains the Association. Hereafter 
each Church, Sunday School and Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society is to take a 
share, sending two dollars to the pas- 
tor of the entertaining Church to help 
meet the expenses. 

Heretofore in authorizing Churches 
to receive subscriptions in aid the cus- 
tom has been to require that all money 
collected outside the Church should 
pass through the hands of Dr. Baker, 
the treasurer of the Aid Department. 
Henceforth all moneys collected for an 
aided Church are to be passed over to 
the treasurer. This is an excellent 
idea as it will enable everyone to un- 
derstand the real status of every 
Church which desires the assistance of 
others in its support. 

se ee 


The sympathy of a wide circle of 
friends goes out to Rev. and Mrs. Oku- 
mura, who recently received word of 
the death of a son in Japan. The trial 
of being separated by thousands of 
miles from a dying child was slightly 
relieved bv the fact that a second son, 
who recently returned to Japan could 
be with his brother when he passed 
away, and could give the parents a full 
and sympathetic account of his last 
days. 
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Central Union News 


A. A. EBERSOLE 


The new Parish House is already 
giving a new impetus to the various 
Church activities. Every Sunday 
morning the members of Sunbeam 
class, the Infant department of the 
Sunday School, throng the room and 
pour forth their cheery songs through 
window and through door. With ade- 
quate room for their work and a place 
so attractive and easily accessible we 
are looking for a large increase in the 
attendance of the little folks. One 
hundred in regular attendance is the 
superintendent’s aim, and at the pres- 
ent rate of increase this can easily be 
realized by Christmas time. 

The mid-week service and Christian 
Endeavor meeting on Sunday evening 
have also been transferred to this new 
room. The splendid lighting and the 
wide, inviting doorways on side and 
front make this an ideal place for these 
semi-social meetings of the Church. 

Even passers-by on the street car 
have been overheard to remark upon 
the attractiveness and cheeriness of the 
room. It cannot fail to increase the at- 
tendance upon both these meetings. 
Indeed the increase is already evident. 
The trustees are to be congratulated 
on planning and building for the 
Church such an attractive and useful a 
building. More and more as the va- 
rious organizations of the Church come 
to use it will its real value to the 
Church’s life become evident. 
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The increased attendance and more 
general interest manifested in the mid- 
week services the past month has beer 
most encouraging. If in the carrying 
out of the new program of topics the 
spirit of real devotion present in every 
one of the meetings this first month 
can be preserved then will the pro- 
phecy of “New Life in the Old Prayer 
Meeting,” be really fulfilled. A num- 
ber of new voices have been heard in 
the meetings so far and many new 
faces seen in the audience. If every 
member of Central Union will become 
sufficiently. interested to come at least 
to one meeting a month a great good 
will be accomplished and every meet- 
ing would be well attended.” This is 
our ideal for this year. We believe 
that we shall come very near realizing 
it. 

The following subjects were consid- 
ered at the meetings this month: 
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Sept. 2—‘What I should like 
Church to be.” 

Sept. g9—“How I find Christianity 
practiced.” 

Sept. 16—“The New Life in Japan.” 

Sept. 23—“The Spiritual Messages 
of Whittier.” 


The meeting of September 16 de- 
serves especial mention. Seldom in- 
deed is a missionary meeting so thor- 
oughly enjoyed by all as was this one. 
In the first fifteen minutes a half dozen 
short, well-chosen points were present- 
ed by some of the members of Section 
“C,” which is the section that is espe- 
cially responsible for the third meeting 
each month, and then Rev. Hilton 
Pedley, of Canada, who is returning to 
his work in Japan, and who stopped 
over with friends one steamer in Ho- 
nolulu, was introduced and greatly in- 
terested and impressed all in a thirty- 
minute address on what he considers 
the unmistakable signs of “The New 
Life in _Japang »Aiter~ hearing him 
those who were present could under- 
stand how men like Mr. Pedley were 
going back to their work with such 
eagerness. “It is a great privilege,” 
as he said, “to be at work among a 
people who is moving forward with 
such mighty strides as is the Japanese, 
nation today.” 
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The Sunday School is planning for 
a three-month’s campaign for new stu- 
dents, beginning with Rally Sunday, 
Oct. 4, and ending with the last Sun- 
day of the old year, Dec. 27. The city 
will be divided into three or more divi- 
sions geographically with an equal 
number of students in each division, 
the students to belong to the division 
in which they live. Each division will 
be headed by a captain and two lieu- 
tenants, who are to see that a thorough 
canvass is made of their respective dis- 
tricts for children not now attending 
any Sunday School. To encourage the 
students to get out and work and as a 
slight recognition of their work every 
student who succeeds in bringing in at 
least one new student will be given a 
badge as a mark of distinction, at the 
close of the campaign, other awards of 
merit will be given to those who have 
done the best work and public recogni- 
tion will be made both of the individual 
workers and of the division that suc- 
ceeded in introducing the largest num- 
ber of new students. The ministers in 
their visitation work are constantly 
coming across families in which the 
children are attending no Sunday 
School. By a united effort the school 
now proposes to find these children 
and bring as many as possible into 
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regular attendance. With its present 
equipment Central Union Sunday 
School could take care of many more 
students. The children are in Hono- 
lulu and will come when the right kind 
of inyitation is given and the proper 
effort is put forth to bring them in. 
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At the autumn Communion Service, 
Sunday, Oct. 4, a number of new mem- 
bers were received into Central Union 


Church. The following come by letter 
from other Churches: Rev. and Mrs. 
William Brewster Oleson, Mr. and 


Mrs. Clifford E. Livingston, Rev. and 
Mrs. Amos A. Ebersole, Mrs. Mabel 
Cornet Gregory, Mrs. Elizabeth Agnes 
Cornet Fitzwatter, Rev. Henry Pratt 
Judd, Mr. Carl Bowers Andrews, Mr. 
William Gertz, Mr. Walter Gertz, Miss 
[Isabella Patricia Shields and Miss Ada 
Adcock. 

And on reaffirmation or confession of 
faith: Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lord 
Scott, Mr. Charles Burlison Mr. Gil- 
bert Hall Brown, Mr. Gordon Denny 
Brown and Mr. Donald Stone Brown. 


Rev. L. .D., Keliipio, pastor of the 
Waialua Church, has recently multi- 
plied his usefulness by acquiring a 
horse which carries him about to the 
widely scattered portions of his parish. 
The people seem ready to respond to 
instruction in Christian living and the 
way is open for such teaching. In one 
outlying district there is a company of 
Hawaiians, mostly adhering to the 
Mormon Church, but the pastor and 
the Board’s Agent were given a cordial 
welcome. Ona week day morning, the 
little chapel was opened for our use, 
the people were called together, and 
22 gathered to listen to the Gospel. 
The same privilege was extended to 
the pastor on the following Sunday aft- 
ernoon and a real beginning has been 
made to reach a long neglected sec- 
tion of the district. 
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The Rev. Hilton Pedley, for twenty 
years a missionary of the American 
Board in Japan, is now en route to his 
mission field with his family, after a 
furlough in Canada. While stopping 
over in Honolulu Mr. Pedley preached 
in both the Nuuanu and Makiki 
Street Japanese Churches on Sept. 20. 
Being one of the first scholars in the 
Japanese language his addresses were 
listened to with rapt attention, and in 
admiration of his faultless diction the 
people were heard to say, Maru de 
Nihonjin no yo desu, 
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ISLAND PRESIDENTS. 


WEST HAWAII—Mrs. D. Alawa, Kailua. 
EAST HAWAII—Mrs. Sarah Kaiwi, Hilo. 
MAUI—Peter N. Kahokuoluna, Pata, 
OAHU—Rev. H. K. Poepoe, Honolulu. 
KAUAI—Hon. W. H. Rice, Lihue. 
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A Bundle of Plans. 


The Endeavorers of Canton, O., held 
a boot-and-shoe sale; each comer 
brought a pair of second-hand boots or 
shoes. These were used for charitable 
distribution. They were received by a 
young man dressed in a shoemaker’s 
apron and cap. ‘“The Old Woman that 
Lived in the Shoe” sold shoe laces, 
blacking, etc. Bedroom slippers, shoe 
bags, etc., were also on sale. 
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Some Denver Endeavorers discard 
the regular topic once a month, and 
tell some of the best things in their 
pastors sermon. This encourages 
them to pay closer attention to the 
preaching, and inspires him to preach 


better. 
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A night school for Japanese boys has 
been started by Salt Lake City En- 
deavorers. Very suggestive for some 
communities on these Islands, sub- 
stituting men for boys. 
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A new version of the familiar nur- 
sery prayer, “Now I lay me,” has been 
invented by Chenango, N. Y., Endeav- 
orers. It runs: 


“Now I get me up to work, 

I pray the Lord I may not shirk; 

If I should die before the night, 

I pray the Lord my work’s all right.”’ 


os Oe 
The Cream of Endeavor Doings. 


Fifteen thousand Philadelphia En- 
deavorers recently attended an annual 
outing at Willow Grove, a popular 
park where fine out-door music is pro- 
vided. 
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One hundred and five new societies 
were reported in the last four issues of 
The Christian Endeavor World. That 
is pretty good for dog-days. The 
Christian Endeavor World is filled each 
week with the kind of interesting read- 
ing that helps to make good Endeavor- 
ers and better Christians, 


Two new societies are recently re- 
ported in the Republic of Panama, at 
Changuinola, in Bocas del Toro. 
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The prayer-meeting committee of 
Auburndale, Mass., meet after the 


Church prayer-meeting with the lead- 
er of the next Christian Endeavor meet- 
ing to discuss plans for the meeting 
and pray over it. 
Bad 

Endeavor Personals. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Clark have lately sailed 
for Europe, where they will spend sev- 
eral months in the iriterests of Chris- 
tian Endeavor on the Continent and in 
England. Dr. Clark is improved in 
health, but by no means rugged. The 
prayers of all Endeavorers should fol- 
low him, that he may be given strength 
for his arduous work. 
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Rev. C. H. Hubbell, who made such 
a shining record as field secretary for 
Ohio, doubling the number of En- 
deavor societies in the State, has be- 
come secretary of Young People’s 
Work for his denomination, the 
Methodist Protestant Church, and will 
have his headquarters at Adrian, Mich. 
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Rev. Frank DeWitt Talmage says: 
“T think Christian Endeavor is one of 
the greatest movements for evangeliza- 
tion in the world. It has done more to 
break down sectarian bigotry than any 
other thing since the days of Martin 
Later] 
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Mr. E. Ray Sander, of the battle 
ship Vermont, is president of the “Fleet 
Union of Floating Endeavorers,” or- 
ganized among the vessels of the At- 
lantic fleet on its way around the 
world. He has been granted a pass 
from the admiral’s office, and is at lib- 
erty to visit other ships when desirable. 
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Hon. C. W. Trickett, assistant State 


attorney for Kansas, says, “The En- 
deayorers can drive out every saloon 


a 


from the Atlantic to the Pacific.” They 


helped drive them out of Kansas City. 
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Hawaiian Items. 


The Laupahoehoe Endeavor Society, 
Island of Hawaii, is partly supporting 
one of its members in the Girls’ School, 
Kohala. 

we 


The Boys’ C. E. Club of Kohala has 
recently received C. E. pins from Bos- 
ton. 
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On the first Sunday evening after the 
opening of Kohala Girls’ School, 27 
girls responded to the inquiry of Miss 
McCormick, principal, as to how many 
would like to have a CG. EH. Society: 
Most of them had been members last 
year, or elsewhere. A society will soon 
be under way. 
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Picturesque Floating Christian En- 
deavor. 


Christian Endeavor among the men 
of our warship fleets has been greatly 
quickened of late. In San Francisco, 
the Committee on Floating Endeavor 
has been legally incorporated, and will 
attempt to provide an entertainment 
hall and reading room for sailors, and 
a steam launch for visiting the ships. 


A Floating Endeavor Society was- 


organized recently on the U. S. S. St. 
Louis, by the committee of the Golden 
Gate Union. Twenty men signed the 
pledge, which number increased to 
thirty-four within two weeks. 

Fifty San Francisco Christan En- 
deavorers visited the battleship West 
Virginia and encouraged the fifty float- 
ing Endeavorers on board. This so- 
ciety was organized at -Chefoo, China, 
by earnest workers there. 

A Floating Society was organized 
on the Pennsylvania, and a reception 
was given in the English Lutheran 
Church, San Francisco, to sixty sailors 
from the West Virginia, and seventy- 
five from the Pennsylvania. 
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A NOTEWORTHY ANNIVER- 
SAR 


We notice in the September issue of 
“The Sailors’ Magazine,” organ of the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society of 
New York, a statement with reference 
to the celebration of the eightieth an- 
niversary of this noble society, early in 
October. This organization, which 
girdles the world with its fine minis- 
try to the highest needs of the “toilers 
of the sea,” has peculiar claims upon 
our grateful regard. Far back in the 
past century it initiated work in Ha- 
waii, which has been fruitful in large 
and beneficent results. We publish in 
this issue the reproduction of an old 
drawing of the historic Bethel Church, 
the frame of which was sent out from 
Boston and erected in 1833, under the 
Eispices Of this society. The first 
chaplain for the port of Honolulu was 
Rey. John Diell (1832-1841), followed 
Pyeeevy. camuel ©. Damon, D.D. 
(1841-1882). Rev. Townsend E. Tay- 
lor (1847-1851) and Rev. Sereno E. 
Bishop, D. D. (1852-1861), were chap- 
lains at Lahaina. 

The Bethel Church, which was here 
established may be regarded as_ the 
“Foster Mother’ of a number of our 
local religious organizations, and its 
influences for good have gone far and 
wide. During the chaplaincy | of 
“Father Damon,” the “Friend,” which 
now sends its heartiest congratulations 
to the Seamen’s Friend Society, on its 
notable anniversary, was launched on 
its long and prosperous voyage 
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The Eightieth Anniversary of 
American Seamen’s Friend 
Society. 

The American Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety is eighty years old. It is an 
event of some importance to seafaring 
people. For with all due respect to the 
few older seamen’s societies in this 
country, it still stands as the only na- 
tional organization in America specific- 
ally doing a national and international 
It has always been absolutely 
nonsectarian, intensely evangelical and 
broad in its spirit. Many of the most 
important marine laws of a humani- 


tarian character, such as the New York | 


30ard for the Licensing of Sailors’ 
Boarding-houses, etc., have been pro- 
moted by the Society. The first sea- 
men’s Church in the Pacific Islands, 
in China and Russia, was built by the 
Society. 

No other society in the world has 
sent as much good literature to sea, 


and without question it stands today | 
as the largest distributor of the Word | 


of God on the waters. It has aided the 
shipwrecked and the destitute seamen 
of all nationalities, fed the hungry. 
clothed the naked, buried the dead and 


pioneered in every good movement for) 


the betterment of in these 


eighty years. 


seamen 


. | 
The culmination of its eight decades | 


of work is the perfection and carrving 
through of the new Seamen’s Institute, 
so7 West street, New York City. 

The first week in October has been 
set apart for the celebration of the 
Eightieth Anniversary, the official 
opening of the Institute and the first 
Conference of the chaplains and mis- 
sionaries of the Society —The Sailors’ 
Magazine. 
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TWO BROTHERS: 


Along in November, when chill was the 
weather, 


Two ballots were cast in a box together. 

They nestled up close like brother to 
brother ; 

You couldn't tell one of the votes from 
the other. 


The Sunday-school man—no man could 
be truer— 


Kept busy all summer denouncing th’ 
brewer ; 

But his fervor cooled off with the change 
of the weather, 

| And late in the autumn, they voted to- 

gether. 
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The Sunday-school man had always been 
noted 

For fighting saloons—except when he 
voted ; 

| A . . 

| He piled up his prayers with a holy per- 

fection, 

| Then knocked them all down on the day 

of election. 


The cunning old brewer was cheerful 
and mellow ; 

Said he, “I admire that Sunday-school 
fellow ; 

He’s true to his church—to his payty he’s 
truer ; 


| He talks for the Lord, but he votes for 


{ the brewer.”—SEL, 


Educational Advance 


F. W. DAMON. 


“While education is making wumense 
progress in all directions, at the present 
time the most important advance im 
popular education, in my opinion, has 
been in the direction of bringing the 
masses of the people in larger numbers 
and in a more direct and effective man- 
ner into practical working relations with 
the schools.’—Booker T. Washington. 
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COMRADESHIP IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORK. 


It was a pleasure and inspiration to 
see recently representatives from the 
teaching force of nearly all the schools 
of our city, meeting in a social gathering, 
on one of our beautiful summer after- 
noons. Many were new arrivals and they 
met for the first time others who had 
been connected with the educational work 
of Hawaii for many years. It was, to 
quote a favorite phrase of President 
Wheeler of the University of California, 
“good to be there,” in such an assembly 
of men and women devoted to the high- 
est and most important of vocations. In 
a way we would hope that this particu- 
lar gathering may serve as an informal 
initiation, in our social life, for this com- 
ing year, of what Walt Whitman was 
pleased to call “the fine institution of 
good comrades,’ made up, in this in- 
stance, of teachers from our varied 
school life. We have been pleased to 
see that a movement is being made by 
our friends of the public schools towards 
resuming the Teachers’ Association of 
other days. This should be earnestly 
pressed, as it will prove of much and 
lasting good to the large body of teach- 
ers in our midst. We trust that the 
“social” note will be sounded prominent- 
ly, either in this connection or in some 
auxiliary organization. Those who are 
bearing the heavy burdens of the class- 
room and superintend thousands of chil- 
dren day after day, in a tropical cli- 
mate, need the relaxation and at the same 
time upbuilding and strengthening in- 
fluence of generous and hearty social in- 
tercourse. 
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“The Secret of Education lies in Re- 
Specting the Pupil.”—Emerson. 

I I a 

“The true Epic of our times is not 
“Arimseand the Man, but ‘Tools and the 
Man, an infinitely wider kind of Epic.” 
—Carlyle, 
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THE “OPENING- OF “THE “NEW. 
YEAR AT MILLS INSTITUTE. 
This will be, in all probability, the last 

year of this particular institution in the 

home which has sheltered it on Chap- 
lain Lane for so many years, and it prom- 
ises to be one of the best in its history. 

Principal Merrill has had an especially 

happy thought, which he has practically 

realized, in “securing the’) use) ot 
the corner lot on Chaplain Lane 
and Nuuanu Avenue for a play- 
ground for the school This has 
been cleared; the historic old coral 
building which has stood so long on this 
site, and which, while picturesque and 
clothed with varied memories of a van- 
ished past, was fast becoming unstable 
and liable to fall, has been removed; the 
fine lot has been grassed and a new 

“breathing” spot opened, in the heart of 

the city, a joy, while it lasts, to all pass- 

ers-by and a help in athletics to the 

“Mills” boys. The Institue starts in, 

from the first, with a registration of one 

hundred and two (102), of which nine- 
ty (90) are Chinese, seven (7) Japanese 
and five (5) Korean; sixty-five (65) in 
the boarding department and thirty-seven 
(37) in the day school. An interesting 
feature of the work is the arrival of sev- 
eral students, nine (9) in number during 
the past two years from China—rep- 
resentatives of the great student body of 
the new and awakening China. Great 
kindness and courtesy has been shown 
these young students by our immigration 
authorities. They come specially accred- 
ited to Mills Institute and only for pur- 
poses of study. We hope e’er long to wel- 
come twelve (12) other young students 
from China, who are intending to enter 
the Institute. The faculty of the Insti- 
tute remains the same as last year, with 
the exception of the arrival of Mr. Eliot 

K. Stone, A. B., who comes to fill one 

vacancy. Mr. Stone is a graduate of 

Haverford College, Pa., and has already 

entered with much enthusiasm upon his 

new duties. 
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WORK AT ATHERTON HALL. 


Miss Bosher, Principal, and the other 
ladies of the Faculty have bravely be- 
zun their work at Kawaiahao Semi- 
nary. Pupils began to arrive in good- 
‘y numbers by Sept. 21st, and the splen- 
did building, with its picturesque 
cloisters and glorious outlook on 
mountain and sea, resounds with ac- 
tive and joyous young life. Up to the 
date of this writing between eighty 
and ninety boarders have registered 
and the outlook is for a fine attendance 
from the start. It is the expectation 
in a future issue of The Friend to give 
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a some detailed notice of the new build- 
ing and the work which it enshrines, 
hence at this time we content ourselves 
with hearty congratulations to the 
Board of Managers of the Mid-Pacific 
Institute, and Kawaiahao Seminary in 
particular, on its auspicious renaissance 
in Manoa Valley. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE Hilo 
BOARDING SCHOOL. 
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Miss Ellen G. Lyman, acting prin- 
cipal, sends us a few welcome words 
from Hilo: “In reply to yours of the 
15th, | would say that the fall term has 
opened with a good attendance, seven- 
ty-six (76) boys. They are mostly 
from this island and are of seven (7) 
nationalities. There is a department 
where we need help, and that is for the 
‘Work-scholarship Fund.’ We have 
eighteen (18) ‘Work scholarship’ boys 
and have now to raise the funds for 
them. I enclose one of our explana- 
tory ‘slips’ and hope you may be able 
to use it in such a way as to interest 
others in this worthy object.” 
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SPLENDID START AT KAMEHA- 
MEHA. 


The opening days at Kamehameha 
brought joy to the many returning 
boys and girls and to those entering, 
but brought disappointment to the 
many who applied but could not be ad- 
mitted. Not a room is vacant, and the 
waiting lists are larger than ever. 
The Schools for Girls have registered 
g2; the Preparatory 66). .anameme 
Manual 162; total, 320. 

Changes have come in the faculty. 
At the School for Girls, Miss Robert- 
son and Miss Macomber’ join the 
faculty, and Miss Nellie Baker returns 
after a year of study at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. At the Prepara- 
tory, Miss Newsom joins the faculty, 
and Miss Sara Smith returns after a 
year of travel and study. At the 
Manual, Miss Armstrong and Mr. 
Sharp fill the vacancies. Mr. Gill, Mr. 
Bartlett and Mr. Smith are additions 
to the regular staff, bringing the total 
faculty to 48. Mr. Gill is the electrical 
engineer, Mr. Smith reopens the paint- 
in~ shop and Mr. Bartlett starts in the 
resime of evening classes. The schools 
this year pumn their water from their 
artesian wells, supply electric light for 
the entire campus, and provide power 
for the new shops, occupied for the 
first time. A new era has been ushered 
in for Kamehameha. 
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Notes From The Field 
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FRANK S. SCUDDER 


The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto Treasure Hid in a Field. 


Many who have followed with inter- 
est the work of Rev. Tsuneteru Miya- 
gawa in his campaign among the Jap- 
anese of these islands will be glad to 
see a sketch of one of his addresses. 
For this purpose we have chosen his 
address on “Unchanging Truth,” one 
of the discourses in his series of morn- 
ing lectures to Christian workers un- 
der the general subject of the Develop- 


ment of Christian Thought. 
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UNCHANGING TRUTH. 


Abstract of an Address to Christian Workers 
by Rev. Tsuneteru Miyagawa, 


Our beliefs are composed in part of 
absolute, unchanging truth, and in part 
of ideas which people commonly hold 
in regard to truth. Sometimes a be- 
lief behind which we have been firmly 
entrenched is shown to be questionable 
or untenable and our faith receives a 
severe shock, whereas if we examine it 
we shall find that what we were cling- 
ing to was not an unchanging truth 
but one of the everchanging opinions 
of men about that truth. 

Groping for'a Basis. 

In studying the great tragedy of the 
death of Christ, 1 found such difficulty 
with many of the common explanations 
that my faith was sorely tried. One 
thing, however, was clear to me, that 
Christ had died for me, and that clear 
assurance became the unshakable basis 
of my faith. So in viewing the great 
fact of Christianity in the world, begin- 
ning as it did in Judea, spreading to 
Greece and Europe and filling the 
earth, permeating the lives of individ- 
uals, of the home and of society, the 
spirit and teaching of Christ is ex- 
pressed in constantly varying types, 
and I wanted to grasp the unvarying 
truth that runs through all these vary- 
ing expressions of its life and power. 

What did John, Peter, James and 
Paul say? As a result of examining 
their writings, it seemed clear that 
Christ did not establish any fixed 
theology or form of Church govern- 
ment or any philosophical -system. 
What he did establish was God’s King- 
Gomer that was clear. Unlike the 
theocracy of Israel, which was out- 
ward, Christ’s Kingdom was estab- 
lished in the heart, with the object of 
making the true man, I could find no 
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organization, such as a Church or a 
doctrinal or philosophical system, but 
only men—twelve men. 

Christ’s Legacy. 

He left manhood as his legacy to the 
world. He took humble men, and by 
an education of from one and a half 
to three years, transformed them into 
a band of masterly personalities who 
have stirred the world. That he should 
have made out of Peter such a man as 
he did was one of the masterly achieve- 
ments of Christ. 

John’s bent was philosophy ; Peter’s, 
activity; James's, ethics. These were 
not sufficient. He must raise up Paul, 
a theologian. Study the change in 
Saul as affected by the noble death of 
humble Stephen, and then as trans- 
formed by the vision of Jesus. He was 
changed into Paul,—the organizer of 
the Church. 

Christ left these four men in the 
world, with life in them. They were 
four pillars established by him and 
they were the founders of the Church. 
What about their theology? 

Paul. 

Paul’s critics say he made many mis- 
takes, but it is plain that what Paul 
grasps is the practical application, the 
experimental essentials of Theology: 
e. g. in Rom. 8, from Christ he received 
the “Abba Father,’ and life eternal 
through him. This is an unshakable 
foundation. In Gal. 2:20, it is “Christ 
in me,” I become like- Christ. There 
may be changes in this or that, but not 
in’ Christ) SIs Christ divided!” 


Peter. 
Peter does not argue. He lays down 
undoubted foundation principles. 


Christ isi the “corner stone: To’ this 
faith in Him add virtue, knowledge, 
temperance, godliness, brotherly love, 
etc. Paul uttered some things hard to 
be understood, but these things do not 
change. These are the immutable 
things which Peter grasps, and on this 
foundation he urges us to grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 
John. 


John grasps the great principle that 
we are children of God, and shall there- 
fore become like the Father. Being 
born of God we shall conquer. 

James. 

James grasps the great unchanging 

ethical principles, and the immovable 
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foundation of a faith that rests on the 
“Father of lights, with whom can be 
no variation.” 

These four men differed in opinions, 
and argued about customs, interpreta- 
tions, etc., but in essentials there was 
no disagreement. These essentials are 
the great truths to be preached. 


The Test. 


The life and thought and morality of 
Ikurope have been molded by Paul, 
Augustine and Luther, by Melancthon 
too, and by the wonderful Francis of 
Assisi, who was the most like Christ 
of any man. It was their likeness to 
Christ that made them communicators 
of life. Beecher and Moody have af- 
fected the life of all America. What 
each of these men received was life. 

There is Campbell of London: some 
say he is a devil. To be sure, he is not 
an adept at theology, but he has seized 
upon the one point, life. And there is 
Ebina, of Tokyo. A unitarian! they 
say, and hold up their hands. Ebina 
was blind for a year and a half after 
graduating, and was deeply impressed 
with the reality of the Christian reli- 
gion; but he was confused over the 
benediction and never got over it. But 
what a man he is at heart! The life 
of Christ is there. His theology may 
be open to criticism, but in the essen- 
tial faith of his heart there is no wav- 
ering. 

People raise a great hue and cry over 
these men, who while their theology is 
divergent, yet in their lives are fired 
with the spirit of Christ. Persons ap- 
ply for admission into the Church. 
“Have you learned the ten command- 
mentsir, they ask: + Yes,” 4"Can you 
Savane) ond’sw iPrayeten a. Yess 
“Have you memorized the creed?” 
“Wesiae All tight sthenexammation) is 
satisfactory.” So they say, and yet of 
these men whose theology differs from 
ours, although they are men in whom is 
the spirit of Jesus and who through life 
have been valiant soldiers of his, they cry 
out, Beware! Heretics! 

I would suggest to you what seem 
to me to be the essential elements of 
faith as presented to us by Jesus. 

Tes) 1 believe im the, Father. 

2. I believe in him who gives me 
life—the Savior. 

3. I believe in the Holy Spirit who 
makes me anew. 

4. I believe the Bible is an inspira- 
tion unto Salvation. 

5. I believe in the Just Judgment. 

61d believesingeternall lite, 

7. I believe in the observance of the 
sacraments of the Lord’s Supper and 
saptism. 

And in all that you preach, preach 


| the life, which is in Christ, 
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THE WORK OF OUR DEPART-} glad to hear from him on this vital sub- 


MENTS. 

A certain amount of organization is 
necessary in carrying on the work of 
the Hawaiian Sunday School Associa- 
tion, just as it is necessary in conduct- 
ing any large enterprise. To further 
the interests of the Sunday Schools 
there have been instituted six depart- 
ments, each of which is to care for a 
particular phase of effort. 

Just which one of the six is the most 
important it is hard to determine nor 
is it necessary to give any one a place 
of more importance than the others. 
They are all important and we are try- 
ing to have the various departments 
actively at work and in touch with each 
Sunday School. 


Primary. 


In giving the departments let us first | 


notice the Primary or Elementary be- 
cause it first has to do with the child. 
We are fortunate in having the assist- 
ance of Mrs. W. S. Terry of Hilo, Ha- 
waii, who has had much experience in 
the work of the elementary grades and 
whose paper on this subject read be- 
fore the Sunday School convention at 
Hilo last June was published in The 
Friend for August. 


Missionary. 


For the second department—the Mis- 
sionary—the Rev. E. W. Thwing, for- 
merly a missionary in China, has been 


secured to help in the presenting of 


the cause of missions before the Sun- 
day Schools and in giving definite in- 
formation regarding the work of the 
Church of Christ in other lands, such 
knowledge as will serve to arouse in- 
terest and active help in the great mis- 
Sionary movement of the day. 
Temperance. 


The Temperance department has not 
yet been given a leader, though we 
have been looking for one for some 
time. In this phase of the work we 
are glad to have the assurance of active 
support from Mr. A. L. C. Atkinson, 
the legal advisor of the Anti-Saloon 
League, Our Sunday Schools will be 


yect and it may be that the Superin- 
tendent will make a tour of some of 
the islands with Mr. Atkinson to stir 
up the support of the Sunday Schools 
in the cause of temperance. 

Adult Bible Class. 


The department of the Adult Bible 
Class is headed by the Rev. Amos A. 


' Ebersole, assistant pastor‘of the Cen- 


tral Union Church, who has had good 
experience im this line. 
have the benefit of his experience in 
the organization of several Bible 
classes in our schools, thus following 
tne example of the Adult Class at the 
Makawao Foreign Church, recently or- 
ganized by the Rev. E. B. Turner, the 
pastor of the Church, and started upon 
a career of usefulness with a good num- 
ber of members and efficient officers. 
Why cannot Central Union Church 
soon have some organized classes «f 
adults that will be full of esprit-de- 
cerpo and loyalty to the Church? Ard 
Kawaiahao can contribute some class- 
cs, perhaps also Kaumakapili, and sure- 


ilv the Hilo Foreign: Church, Kohala 


and Lihue Churches can be benefited 
by organizing adult classes. 
Teacher Training. 

The fifth department — Teacher 

Training—is to be cared for by the 

Rev. J. M. Lydgate of Lihue, Kauai. 


There are wonderful possibilities in this 


field and the need of better training 
for the teachers than that which now 
obtains is apparent to any one who will 
visit the country Sunday Schools in 
particular. 

We hope soon to be able to make a 
most welcome announcement concern- 
ing some literature that will be of great 
assistance in training the Hawaiian 
teachers. for more effective teaching. 


Home Department. 


The remaining department, that of 
the work in the homes or “the Home 
Department,” as it is called, is being 
pushed forward. by the Rev. E. B. 
Turner of Paia, Maui. Already Maui 
has been well organized with Mrs. 
H. P. Baldwin as chairman and visitors 


We hope to} 


have been selected for various centers. 
Plans are being formulated for organiz- 
ing Kauai, Oahu and Hawaii as well 
as Maui. In this way the lessons may 
be studied in the homes by those who, 
unable to go to Sunday School, can 
still keep in touch with Sunday School 
life. 

This is a brief outline of the scope 
of our work together with some plans 
and expectations. To work the plan, 
now that the plan of work has been 
formulated, will need the faithful ser- 
vices of scores of earnest Christians. 
Those who are eager to bring in the 
Kingdom of Heaven in these fair is- 
lands can not do better than to get at 
once in touch with some Sunday School 
and serve its interests. The lifeless 
and weak schools need to be galvaniz- 
ed into new life; the stronger ones are 
not so strong and effective, but what 
they could be improved and strength- 
ened. 


The need of Hawaii today is for 
men and women of spiritual power and 
character who are willing to take part 

jin the work of training our young peo- 
jple of all races in the principles and 
practice of the Christian life and good 
citizenship that shall be a triumphant 
bulwark against which the forces of 
materialism, commercialism and the 
natural selfishness of man will beat in 
vain. 

We ask you to be an active friend 
of the Hawaiian Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. If you are not attached to any 
Sunday School and wish to have your 
life count for righteousness and to 
serve our Master, kindly send a postal 
to the Superintendent, Rev. Henry P. 
Judd, 1742 Nuuanu avenue, Honolulu, 
and he will either call on you or else 
communicate with you. He wishes to 
be of service to anyone who will help 
in this work. 


Se J a 


Over 49,000 Sunday School Conven- 
tions have been held in North America 
during the past three years, attended 
by probably over three million differ- 
‘ent people. 
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TELE VP RIPND. 


tie) HAWAII | ASSOCIATION 
mee PING AT PUULA, PU- 
NA, SEPT. 10-13: 


The fall meeting of the Hawaii Asso- 
ciation was held in the little Church 
at Puula, Puna, at the time indicated 
above. As is customary in the Island 
Association meetings there was a part 
of the program assigned to the Sunday 
School Association of the island, as 
well as a part devoted to the interests 
of the Christian Endeavor. The busi- 
ness of the Association occupied the 
morning hours; the Sunday School 
hour being immediately after lunch. 

The attendance at this hour was as 
large as at the other parts of the meet- 
ing, for the ministers, delegates and 
everyone else seemed thoroughly in- 
terested in this department of Church 
life. 

The Rev. John Keala of Kona, presi- 
dent of the Sunday Schoo! Association 
of Hawaii, was in the chair, and the 
Hon. David Alawa, of Kailua, Kona, 
the recording secretary, performed the 
duties of his office at the various ses- 
sions. 

The first day, Thursday the tenth, 

was devoted to the making up of the 
roll of delegates and examining their 
redentials as well as hearing the re- 
ports of the district superintendents, 
of the superintendents of the various 
schools, given in statistical form, of the 
delegates, given in a more informal 
manner, and lastly the recording secre- 
tary, and the treasurer, the Rev..C. M. 
Kamakawiwoole of Honokaa, Hama- 
kua, rendered their reports. 

These various reports seemed to in- 
dicate a healthy interest in Sunday 
School work throughout the island. 

~The second day, Friday, the program 
was the one presented the day before 
by the Committee on New Business, 
consisting of Revs. M. K. Nakuina, 
fee add and G,.L. Kopa. : It.con- 
sisted of two topics—The Adult Bible 
Class and Teacher Training. 

The discussion was led by Superin- 
tendent Judd who had thought it best 
to select these two subjects from the 


‘many that pertain to Sunday School 


work and to put particular emphasis 
upon them. 
translated into Hawaiian by the Rev. 
Mr. Nakuina. The questions pro- 
pounded for discussion were: “How 
can we improve our adult bible classes 
and stir up the members to prepare 
their lessons beforehand?” also “How 
can we train pastors and teacliers to 
be more efficient leaders of classes?” 
Mr. Judd hastily sketched the condi- 
tion of some adult classes as he has 
found them and, showing their need 


Mr. Judd’s remarks were ; 
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for improvement, suggested that ade- 
quate preparation of the lessons be 


urged to insure against dullness and | 


practical failure in the class meetings. 
A Needed Book. 


In the matter of teacher training he 
spoke of the need of a hand-book for 
the Hawaiian pastors, teachers and 
leaders in Christian work, such a book 
as will impart specific information 
about the books of the Bible, their pur- 
poses, leading truths and other features 
that should be known by all adult 
Christians. A simply written introduc- 
tion to the Bible, popular in form, is 
needed in the Hawaiian language and 
the Superintendent expressed the hope 
that such a book would soon be edited 
and published for the benefit of Hawai- 
ians all over the group. 

And right here may we also say that 
such a book in English would probably 
fill a long-felt want in many schools 
and be useful not only to teachers, but 
also to members of Bible classes. 

The study of this handbook would 
soon furnish an historical background 
and lend interest to the Bible, doing 
far more to promote knowledge of the 
books of the Bible than many years of 
study of disconnected texts and por- 
tions of Scripture in the Sunday School 
as conducted today in many places. 

Should the Minister? 

After Mr. Judd’s speech the rest of 
the hour was devoted to discussion of 
these points and on the next day, Sat- 
urday, the discussion was continued. 
Some spoke of the need of improve- 
ment in the adult classes, others of the 
help that such a book as the Superin- 


itendent had suggested might become 


to all the teachers. Some spoke of 
their own experiences as teachers. One 
delegate brought forth the knotty ques- 
tion, “Should the minister ever lead the 
adult class?” and answered it in the 
negative by showing that it might 
cause a weakening of his influence 
among the Church members if he were 
to be floored in debate over some 
minor point by some Mormon _ or 
Catholic that had slipped into his class, 
as they have a way of doing sometimes 
in Kona and other districts. 

The discussions provoked thought 
and we hope that the various delegates 
will carry away valuable suggestions 
and put them into operation in their 
Churches. 


The remainder of the hour on Satur- 
day was devoted to the completion of 
business. Though Hon. R. H. Make- 
kau of Honokaa, Hamakua, expressed 
a desire to withdraw from his office of 
corresponding secretary he was rfe- 
elected together -with the other old 
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officers. 
lows: 

President, Rev. J. Keala, of Kona; 
recording secretary, Hon. D. Alawa, of 
Kona; corresponding secretary, Hon. 
R. H. Makekau, of Hamakua: treasur- 
er, Rev. C. M. Kamakawiwoole, of Ha- 
makua. 

The business session was concluded 
with the announcement that the next 
convention would be held at Kohala in 
March at the time of the Spring meet- 
ing of the Hawaii Association. © 


The list is therefore as fol- 


Concert. 

In the evening many of the Sunday 
School delegates took part in a delight- 
ful and highly successful concert in the 
Puula Church, whereby over $100 was 
raised for the Church. Every seat was . 
taken, standing room was at a pre- 
mium and many were forced to remain 
out-of-doors where the music could be 
heard though its producers could not 
be seen to any advantage. 

The program contained a rich vari- 
ety of the songs that are sung in Ha- 
waii-nei and they well deserved the ap- 
plause that followed each number. 

Sunday morning the “Hoike” or Re- 
view of the schools of Olaa, Puula and 
Opihikao took place before a large and 
appreciative audience. As usual the 
music was the most interesting feature. 
The excellent singing of the Olaa 
school showed the splendid drilling of 
Mr. Charles King, the Inspector of 
Public Schools on Hawaii. 

It was a rare treat to have heard the 
beautiful rendition of sacred anthems 
as they were sung by the young peo- 
ple of Olaa. 

At the close of the “Hoike,” Presi- 
dent Keala called upon Mr. Judd to say 
afew words. In the short time remain- 
ing before the hour to close, the Super- 
intendent made an appeal for personal 
daily study of the Bible, showing its 
great value as a means of spiritual 
growth and also its help and necessary 
use in all effective Sunday School 
work. If we can get all our young peo- 
ple to study the Bible every day many 
problems of the Sunday School would 
be solved. 

Ordination. 

After the interesting exercises, there 
was held a most solemn and impressive 
service. The Rev. Mr. Kalawe was or- 
dained and installed as pastor of the 
Puula Church and given encourage- 
ment and warm greetings not only by 
his brother ministers but also by old 
friends and members of the Church, 
such a sight as to cause the eyes of 
many to be moistened as ihey witness- 
ed the scene of tender affection be- 
tween pastor and people. 
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The Puula Church with Mr. Kalawe 'land-mark on the lee shore of Moloka1 Training School of the Noun Pacific, 
' since 1840, and it is to be renovated and 


ordained and installed as pastor, with 
a Christian Endeavor Society just or- 
ganized by the alert Mr. Nakuina, pres- 
ident of the C. E. of the Territory, and 
with the impetus to progress and suc- 
cess given to it by the visiting minis- 
ters and delegates at the Association 
meeting has promise of a bright future. 


May the memory of our happy days 
spent together in Christian fellowship 
ever be with them to cheer them on- 
ward and may Christ’s rich blessings 
go out to them in great abundance. 

Apart from the meetings at Puula, 
and yet as a direct result of the delib- 
erations there, was the ordination and 
installation of the Rev. Mr. Kaiwi as 
pastor of the Opihikao Church. Five 
" ministers—the Revs. G. L. Kopa, A. 5S. 
Baker, William Kamau, M. K. Nakuina 
and H. P. Judd—rode down to Opihi- 
kao in the afternoon, and in the little 
church near the deep blue ocean per- 
formed the impressive ceremony that 
gave a leader to the small but enthusi- 
astic company of believers in our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ. 
ed 


On Thursday, Sept. 17th, the Mika- 
hala brought to Pukoo, Molokai, 
among its passengers ‘from Maui 
Messrs. Dodge and Santos. They did 
not get off at Pukoo with the others, 
but continued on the steamer to Pele- 
kunu. 

Here they conducted a very inter- 
esting installation service, placing the 
Rev. “Mr. Kalohelani in charge of the 
Church that had been without a pastor 
for ten years. After the service it was 
a problem for the ministers to return 
to Pukoo. The steamer had left them, 
and the rough seas made a voyage 
around by water out of the question. 
The steep pali, over 2,000 feet high 
and truly dangerous, must be climbed. 
The difficult feat was accomplished by 
the haole ministers who were accom- 
panied by thirteen natives, all bound 
for the Association meeting. It is good 
to know that the Pelekunu. and W ailau 
communities are now to be served by 
an ordained and installed minister. 


eS od 


More than $300 was realized from 
the concert, the Hoike collection and 
other collections during the Association 
gathering. This speaks well for the 
generosity of the Molokai people as 
well as for the Maui delegates. A 
fund is being raised to be devoted to 
the repairing of the old Kaluaaha 
Church, said to be the largest Church 
building in the islands next to Kawai- 
ahao. This building has stood as a 


aM 


restored so that the people of southern | 
Molokaismay once more feel the words | 
of the Psalmist, “I was glad when they | 
said unto me, let us go up to the house | 
of the Lord,” and will rejoice to wor- 
ship Him in such a noble and historic | 
building. It is to be hoped that under | 
the able leadership of Pastor Jaea and 
with the helpful influence of the Ass»- 
ciation’s recent meetings that the old 
Church of Kaluaaha will take a new | 
lease of life and go forward in every 
Way. 
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MRS TIMOTEO. 
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MRS. MARY KEAELOHAPAUOLE 
TIMOTEO. 


This estimable lady, wife of Rev 
E. S. Timoteo, traveling evangelist of 
the Hawaiian Board, having received 
a stroke of paralysis, breathed her last 
on the 6th of September, being then 
50 years of age. 

Mrs. Timoteo was born at Puakea, 
Kohala, island of Hawaii, August gth, 
1852. Inher girl-hood she attended the 
government or common school of her 
native village, then taught in the Ha- 
waiian language. 

At 15 years of age, she entered the 
Waialua Boarding School for Girls, 
known as Haleiwa, which was taught 
by Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Gulick, and 
which had an enrollment of 100 girls, 
80 of whom were at one time under 
their roof. 

Returning to her home she was mar- 
ried to’ Rev. E. S. Timotéo in) 1871. 
With her husband they entered the 


then under the guidance cf Rev. B. W. 
Parker, and later taught by Rev. and 
Mrs. Dr. C. M. Hyde. In 1880 Mr. 
Timoteo accepted a call to the pastor- 
ate of the Waialua Hawaiian Church; 
which position he filled, most credit- 
ably, for about 18 years. In 1897 Mr. 
Timoteo was called to the pastorate of 
the Kaumakapili Church in Honolulu. 

In August, 1901, he was called by 
the Evangelical Association of the Is- 
lands, to be a traveling evangelist, 


|and sifice, then his) wikia accom- 


panied him upon many of his circuits 
doing a most helpful work in aid of 
her husband’s mission of reconciliation 
and reclamation of disaffected and 
backsliden Churches and Church mem- 
bers. 

Mrs. Timoteo has always been a 
worthy and true helpmeet for her hus- 
band, setting a bright example to the 
women of every race, and every sta- 
tion, She was mindful of the advice of 
the Apostle Peter to wives, “Whose 
adorning let it be the hidden man of 
the heart, in that which is not cor- 
ruptible, even the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, whicli is in the sight 
of God of great price.” 


O. Hiteiee 
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Hawaii Cousins 


The following letter from Mrs. Helen 
Street Ranney will interest those who 
knew her mother and grand parents in 
the long ago. Mrs. Ranney also sent 
to Miss Chamberlain a fine photograph 
of her mother, the late Mrs. Mary An- 
derson Street: 

Obau, Scotland, July 9. 

Dear Miss Chamberlain: You will 
wonder what we are doing way over 
here, but Mr. Ranney was a delegate 
to the International Congregational 
Council at Edinburgh and we were 
both of us so glad of an excuse to come 
@ver to see lovely England which we 
had never seen. It is lovely too—the 
little stone houses covered with ivy, 
and roses clambering over the door- 
ways and bright gay gardens in front. 
The red poppies in the fields of grain 
are lovely too, I think, and the ruins 
and beautiful buildings make one feel 
a great respect for Enoland and her 
history. 

Thank you for your two good let- 
ters and for The Friend and for the re- 
port of the H. M. C. Society. It was 
good of you to send it. I wish I were 
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near enough to run in and see you 
without writing letters. You make 
mother seem very near. 

You ask about George. He is living 
at 50 Moreland street, Rossbury, and 
he and his wife, who is a lovely girl, 
attend the Eliot Church. George sits 
in Grandfather Anderson’s pew and 
thev are quite active in the Church 
work. They like the minister, Mr. 
Rhoades, very much. They have been 
martied ten years, and two years ago 
they had their first child, which, of 
course, \made them very happy.’ He is 
a beautiful boy. They call him Wol- 
cott Davenport Street—some names of 
our Street ancestors which father al- 
ways liked. We spent the night with 
them before sailing. They have a cot- 
tage at Hull for the summer. 

Affectionately your friend, 
Helen Street Ranney. 
We sail for home August 29. 
ass 
Short Extracts from Miss Lucia Lyon’s 
Letters. 

Pangkiachwang, Shantung, May 3. 

“Dear people: We are having such 
beautiful spring weather,—not so hot 
as it often is at this time: in fact it is 
not hot at all, but cool and bracing. 
lf only this weather could last until 
the close of school! Both the boys 
and the girls get so fagged with the 
extremely hot weather and the long 
days which the Chinese always make 
for themselves in the summer. They 
feel the heat more than we do for we 
can keep this house moderately cool 
by closing the blinds in the day time. 
They get up at daylight and do not go 
to bed earlier because of the heat. 

A Tea Party. 

The Chio family are slowly getting 
things into shape for moving. We ex- 
pected them to go any day this week, 
so on Monday Mrs. Stanley and I had 
the mother and two daughters-in-law 
over for a farewell visit. We also in- 
vited Mrs. Chou Ai Ch’-eng and Mrs. 
He Ch'i Liang. These two brought 
their little girls who had a small table 
to themselves and were very happy. 
Our guests were very much interested 
in all that we had. They managed 
their forks much better than I do my 
chop-sticks, and wished to take milk 
and sugar in their tea and do just as 
tie storgioners did. They put in so 
much sugar that I do not know how 
thev drank it at all. They also enjoyed 
jam on their bread, but only one of 
them would try butter. The Chinese 
dislike the taste of it very much. After 
supper we went inéo the parlor and 
sang for awhile. The daughters-in- 
law both have very sweet voices and 
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Temperance Issues 
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REV. W. D. WESTERVELT. 


“TEMPERANCE MAKES POV- 
RON? 


Sometimes the claim has been ad- 
vanced that the sale of intoxicants was 
necessary in order to build up the pros- 
perity of a community, but even in the 
balmiest days of the liquor traffic the 
counter statement has never been ad- 
vocated, that temperance makes a peo- 
ple poor and degraded, intellectually and 
morally. : 

se ee 
The “Lincoln” Pledge. 

The “Abraham Lincoln Pledge,” so- 
called because it was signed and ad- 
vocated by him, is one of the strongest 
and most concisely stated arguments 
against the use of intoxicants ever 
framed. Notice the three steps: 

A\Vihereasy: wthemausel sOLmealconolic 
liquors as a beverage is productive of 
pauperism, degradation and crime, 

“And believing it is our duty to dis- 
courage that which produces more 
evil than good; 

“We therefore pledge ourselves to 
abstain from the use of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage.” 

He was urged in later life to partake 
of intoxicants and replied: “For thirty 
years I have been a temperance man, 
and I am too old to change.” 

President Theodore Roosevelt with 
the same thought in mind as_ that 
voiced in the Lincoln Pledge said: 
“The liquor business tends to produce 
criminality in the population at large, 
and law-breaking among the saloon 
keepers themselves. It debauches not 
only the body social, but the body poli- 
tictass well 

De a 
No Water Higher Than Its Source. 

Out of the enkindled thoughts of 
earnest reformers come the truths 
which make the world think and its 
heart grow warm. The following from 
E. F. Chafin, the Prohibition nominee 
for’ (the | Presidency,..of the United 
States, is full of instruction: 

“A political party never can be any 
better than the evil it serves. It does- 
n't matter how many good men there 
are in the party. If they cannot carry 
the election without the criminal ele- 
ment in the party, then they must 
serve that criminal element after elec- 
tion and can get no better legislation 
than this criminal element will stand 
bo a 


A LIQUOR DEALERS’ NOTICE. 


Among the large hand-bills preserv- 
ed in the Hawaiian Historical is one 
which deserves especial attention in 
these days when the native population 
is preéminently tempted by the always 
present saloon. This hand-bill is a no- 
tice signed by seven liquor dealers in 
1863. It must be understood that some 
of these men, if not all, were pro- 
prietors of hotels in which bars were 
open for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. The notice was printed in 
both English and Hawaiian: 

Notice. 


The undersigned hereby give Public 
Notice by virtue of an agreement with 
each other, this day entered into, that 
we will not, nor our Servants or 
Agents will not sell, give, or deliver 
any spirituous liquors or substances, 
to any native subject, or subjects, of 
this Kingdom, be he high or low, rich 
or poor; That we will not deliver or 
give any native subject or subjects of 
the Hawaiian Islands any spiritous 
liquors or substances upon either the 
verbal or written order or writing of 
any person or persons whatever. And 
that they have constituted themselves 
a Committee of Surveillance Inspec- 
tion to watch over each other and all 
other persons holding licenses to sell 
spirituous liquors, either at wholesale 
or retail, and will prefer complaints 
against any and every person or per- 
sons violating or in any way or man- 
ner evading any of the Liquor Laws 
of this Kingdom, to the end that such 
person or persons so violating or evad- 
ing the Liquor Laws may be criminal- 
ly prosecuted therefor. 

Signed by 

Jos. Booth, 

Wm. E. Cutrell, 

J. Vaughn, 

G. W. Houghtailing, 
William Wond, 
James Lemon, 

Wm. Hughes. 


Honolulu, April 8, 1863. 
I 


A Chinese mission school is being 
conducted by Hudson County, N. Y., 
Endeavorers. The attendance is fifty- 
one. All the Chinese laundries in the 
neighborhood are visited and attend- 
ance solicited. 
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HAWAII COUSINS. 


(Continued from Page 17). 


read music well. They had been over 
to practice some as they wanted to go 
over their music before going to Te 
Chou, as there will be no organ there, 
and no one to help at all. They don’t 
know any one but the Bible woman 
and Mrs. Yun, the tich Mohamme- 
dan’s wife who is only half Christian 
and not at all congenial. 
Be a 


LIT VOR MISS isn Bie be 


The stork arrived with a message,— 
just too late to be noticed in the last 
issue of The Friend—of the birth of a 
daughter on August 29, to Rev. and 
Mrs. Rowland B. Dodge of Wailuka. 
We extend our congratulations. 


a ad 


RECORD) .OF EVENTS. 


August | 24.—Prof. Gilmore, first 
president of the Hawaii College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, arriv- 
ed in Honolulu with several members 
of the faculty—Rev. T. Miyagawa, 
“the Beecher of Japan,” returned to his 
native land after a very helpful series 
of meetings in these islands. 

25th.—Japanese cadet ship Taisei ar- 
rives from San Francisco. 

27th.—Historical Society meeting. 
Howard Ballou of Boston presented a 
paper on the history of the Hawaiian 
Mission Press and Judge Hartwell pre- 
sented the original drafts of the abdi- 
cation signed by Queen Liliuokalani in 
1893. 

September 2nd.—Queen Liliuokalani 
celebrated her seventieth birthday.— 
The Pacific fleet of United States war 
vessels, seven cruisers and seven de- 
stroyers, arrived off Honolulu at noon. 

3rd.—The Territorial Supreme Court 
in a test case affirmed the validity of 
“An Act Incorporating the City and 
County of Honolulu.” 

4th.—The first sake brewery associa- 
tion incorporated. 

7th.—Permanent Yale Association 
organized. 

8th—Governor and Mrs. Frear gave 
a reception which was thronged with 
naval offivers, strangers and Honolu- 
lans. 
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1oth.—The Pacific Fleet of United} PFLEMING-MORGAN—In Honolulu, Sept. 2, 


States warships and destroyers sailed 
for Samoa.—Democratic ‘Territorial 
Convention held in Honolulu. 


12th.—The actual work of construc- 
tion on the Hilo breakwater commenc- 
Bonine reported his very 


ed.—R. K. 


1908, by Bishop Restarick, John L. Fleming 
and Miss Mary Adeli Morgan. 

CLARKE-SULLIVAN—In Honolulu, Sept. 3, 
1908, i nthe Catholic Cathedral, Robert F. 
Clarke and Miss Priscilla A. Sullivan, 

JARRETT-CLARKE—In Honolulu, Sept. 2, 
1908, in the Catholic Cathedral) W. P. Jar- 
rett and Mary K. Clarke. 


successful attempt to make the first | LEONARD-DU'TTON—In Honolulu, Sept. 12, 


moving picture films of thé crater of 


Kilauea. 


cades pouring down the sides and then 
filling up intermittingly. 

14th—The new College of Hawaii 
opened for organization. This is sup- 
ported by Federal and_ Territorial 
grants and is primarilv agricultural in 
purpose.—Republican Territorial Con- 
vention. Prince Kuhio Kalanianaole 
nominated Delegate to Congress. 
A. L. C. Atkinson elected chairman of 


the Republican Territorial Central 
Committee. 
16th.—Hon. Francis B’ Loomis, 


former Assistant Secretary of State, 
addressed the Chamber of Commerce 
on diversified industries. 

17th—The schools of Honolulu 
opened this week and report a large in- 
crease in attendance, and fewer teach- 
ers on account of insufficient appropria- 
tion. 

21st——A wireless message from San 
Francisco to steamship Lurline, receiv- 
ed also at Kahuku station. First wire- 
less to cross the Pacific to the Hawai- 
ian Islands. 


ase HM 
MARRIAGES. 


13th—The lava in the crater is re- ; BATH-GERTZ—In_ Central 


ported as falling a number of feet; cas- 


1908, by Father Valentin, George L. Leon- 

ard and Miss Agnes Dutton. 

Union Chureh, 
Sept. 16, 1908, by Rev. Doremus Seudder, 
D.D., Edward R. Bath and Miss Alexander 
Gertz. | 

RAGSDALE-TODD—In Hilo, Sept. 19, 1908, 
William Ragsdale and Miss Daisy Todd. 
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DEATHS. 


OKUMURA—Naoki, third son of Rey. T. 
Okumura, in the hospital at Akashi, Japan, 
August 5, 1908, aged 16 years. 

HASTINGS—Asa, in Honolulu, August 
1908, aged about 72 years. 

SHELDON—Samuel, in Honolulu, August 24, 
1908, blasting accident. 

PATZIG—Carl H., in Honolulu, August 
1908, aged 50 years. 

HAPAI—G. W. A., in Hilo, August 26, 1908, 
district magistrate for Hilo more than 
thirty years, aged 68 years. 

CULLEN—Sylvester, in Waiahole, Sept. 4, 
1908, aged 86 years. 

COUNTER—Mrs, W. R., in Honolulu, Sept. 6, 
1908, aged 59 years. 

NEUMAN—Mrs, Paul, reported lost at sea 
about Sept. 1, 1908. 

TIMOTEO—Mrs. M. E., wife of Rey. EB. 8. 
Timoteo, Sept. 11, 1908. 

MARCHANT—Walter S., nine years em- 
ployed in Honolulu Postoffice, Sept. 12, 1908. 

THOMAS-—F. B., in Honolulu, Sept. 15. 1908. 

KAHLBAUM—Louis, a pioneer sugar planter 
of Kauai, Sept. 15, 1908, at Lihue, Kauai. 

DAVIS—John M., in Honolulu Sept. 22, 1908, 
aged 69 years. 
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GARRETT-SPALDING—In Honolulu, August} WALKER—T. Rain, in England, Sept 24, 


26, 1908, by Bishop Restarick, Lieut. M. M. 
Garrett and Miss Edith Spalding. 


1908, former partner Theo. H. Davies & 
Co., and President Y. M. C, A, 


TIME TABLE—KAHULUI RAILROAD CO. 


WAILUKU—PAIA DIVISION KAHULUI-PUUNENE KIHEI DIVISION 
A A.M, | Pas. | P.M. nae Sitons A.M. | FRT. | P.M. 
ai PAS eras PAS. ; Pas. | ONLY | Pas. 
ea ulti cses.cenes Wea elem O0y leeenstnee DOs eareans tee Kahan] Giteeeeee eens 6 20, \neursenes 1 20 
Niet Rd :a5 iepepnne tows JON AENKES | PNW llanetiridese QE Gain aeen Puunene.........+ 6 35" Weeeesenes al Sis; 
Wiailitkctiles ewaeeste- Beavelt AZO sakes ZED0 deen PUUHENEI tec 6°40) Seeceedes 1 40 
ayntiliateeeoeeaente IAGHIVe!) Ji 32, Wedd. Gaia charac Kahului... 6) DSc ilhanamemees 155, 
Kealatileee ae eeeeeee Leave] 7 35 9 40} 2 35 | 5 10 || Kahului.... 8 10 9 45] 3 10 
SD Ville tse: Arrive, 477) (9°55) 2447 +522. \Pmumeme werner 8 25 | 10 00; 3 25 
Sp villexeie conn Léave] 7°50 110 F152, SOM 25025 WPitinemeseee: seeks 8 30 | 10 30) 3 30 
Pea aes tere as Arrive] 8.05 | 10: 35] 3.05 |_5 40) |) Kahului-..-.0..0.5. 8 45 | 10 45] 3 45 
teehee Beer hare ence Leave] 8 15 | 10 50) 3. 15 | 5 45 || Kahului ............ Leave]..--.-... ORC: Peller prec 
Sp wille etd ee an IAC KIVE) 8.05.50] sonnets SOO hee eneene Puunene ........--- ALTrive}....-.... LO OO\eeemende 
Speville.cneaces Leave] 8 40 |......... 3.40)! eae: PUUNENE......-.05"- ILCAVE).. 6.2. can ler eeseeee eee 
Kahwiti, 220.. Ariive| «8 521) 11°30) 325208605 4 Gampis ites cero Vielsaeeeeas VOMB3Olhaeneonwe 
Kahuluiy ee... Leave} 8 55 TOO S855 decent Kihetssiic. aie) AVEIVE) Gere see L. ASlseeeeeene 
NNT (URS Bea ees Arrive| 9 10 VAS 94 Oa ce eee Kah elects oattseon al sCaVvel ciate ren 13) 30) sareeenes 
Weal kti pecs cscs: Leave] 9 20 G0) eal Sallcacemniee 
Kahtitta Ata. Arrive] 9 35 PSOWA COMIC Kihei trains Tuesday only and carry freight only. 
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The Old Reliable 


PAIA STORE 


is still doing business 
and is 


HEADQUARTERS 
Dependable Goods 


Reasonable Prices 


The high standard 
of quality and ser- 
vice will be rigidly 
maintained. 


INSURANCE 


a 


Trent Trust Co., Ltd. 


916 Fort St., Honolulu 


Sr 


REAL ESTATE 


THE FRIEND. 


King James Edition 


tect from type set upby the 
University Press, Oxford. 


POE DIBUES, 


A limited supply oh hand bound 
in Boards and in Russia Leather 


melemeeyesce Kahului Store 


medium print and will be sold 
ata special price of 75c each 
while they last. 


%e& BALDWIN NATIONAL 
BANK of KAHULUI 


WATIVUEULENMAUIS fe Fi. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE 


Savings Bank Department 
Interest on Terms Deposits 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent 


WHEN IN NEED 


of SANITARY APPLIANCES such as BATH TUBS, LAVATORIES, 
CLOSET COMBINATIONS, SINKS, and BATHROOM ACCESSORIES 


of all kinds 
CALL ON US. 


We handle the products of the well-known STANDARD SANITARY 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


WE ARE 
Maui Agents for the SHERWIN WILLIAMS PAINTS and VARNISHES 


and carry a complete line of both. The name stands for quality. 

Our line of Sash, Doors, Blinds, and Builders’ Hardware are well-known 
and their prices bring them within reach of all. 

When you are in need of estimates on Building, Painting, Sanitary Plumb- 
ing, call on us, we are 


WILLING TO HELP YOU. 


Our experience is at at your service. 
Our latest invocation is the 


“OMEGA” ACETYLENE GAS GENERATOR. 


No home is complete without it. | 
Communicate with us and we will be pleased to furnish prices on Generators, 
Fixtures and complete outfits properly installed. 


Kahului Railroad Company's 
Merchandise Department 


Masonic Building, Kahului, Maui 
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The Bank of Hawaii, Ltd. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the Territory | 


of Hawaii. 
PATD-UP CAPITAIM 6 .aaeee ks $600,000. 00 | 
SUB PRIGMS 52s close cee shore ot heassetens 300,000. 00 | 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS .. ....... 107,346.65 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 
Charles M. Cooke 


PPCRIUNES 1 rete ce meee etre Vice-President 
F. W. Macfarlane.:...... 2nd Vice-President 
©: ACP COOK has cxcate hae Ore Oe ee eters Cashier 
Chas: Hustaces di ay cms ose Assistant Cashier 
FB) Damon... 5. ote: oes shee Assistant Cashier 


E. F. Bishop, E. D. Tenney, J. A. McCandless, 
C. H. Atherton and F. C. Atherton, 
COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS DEPART- | 
MENT. 
Strict Attention Given to all Branches of 
Banking. 


JUDD BUILDING. FORT STREET. 


FE. O. HALL @ SON 
HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including, Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, Enamel- 
ed Ware, Kitchen Furnishings Re- 


frigerators, Garden Tools, Rubber 
Hose, &c. Second floor, take the 
Elevator. 


CEN dU a leer (RS): 


FINE GROCERIES 
OLD Kona Coffee a Specialty 


B.F. Ehlers & Co. 


FOP BOXES 
HONOLULU, T.H. 


The Leading Dry 
Goods House in the 
Territory. Especial 


attention given to 
Mail Orders. 


ALWAYS USE 


California Kose... 
Guaranteed the Best and full 16 


HENRY MAY & CO. Lr. 
22 TELEPHONES——-— 92 


President | 


| 


| Vice-Pres’t ; 
| Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


Aco SCHAEFER &- CO; 
Importers and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


A LEXANDER & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


Castle, 1st Vice-Pres’t; 


J.._.P...Gooke, Ww. O. 


Treas. ; 


| SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 


Sugar Co., 
Co., 
Con 


Haiku Sugar Co., 
Kihei Plantation Co., 
Kahului R. R. Co., 


Paia Plantation 
Hawaiian Sugar 
and Kahuku Planta- 


| tion. 


Tru. Marin EN (Spas Poe ee) See ee Mer 


| CLUB STABLES| 


FORT i FORT ST., ABOVE HOT ABOVE HOTEL 


RIGS OF ALL KINDS. 
GUOD HORSES 
CAREFUL DRIVERS 


| ei SPRECKELS & CO., 
arer ee 
Draw Exchange on ant: wee ports of the | 


world and transact a general 
banking business. 
se 


Hawaiian Islands. 


NOTICE 


The Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 


Has sold its Miscellaneous Books, 
Acousticons, &c., to E. Herrick 
Brown & Co. (Who have also 
bought out the business of the W. C. 
Lyon Co., Ltd.,) and will continue 
selling Bibles, Hymn Books, Prayer 
Books, Sunday School and Christian 
Endeavor Literature and supplies. 
We ask our friends to send us all 
their orders in the above 
Eastern prices, quick service. 


| Honolulu 


lines. 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 


OFFICERS—H. P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. | 
W. M. Alexander, 2d | 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & | 


} 
| 


| luku Sugar Co., 
| Ranch Co., 


e BREWER & CO., Limited, 


|General Mercantile Commission Agents. 


Queen St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Agricultural Co., 
Onomea Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., Wai- 
Makee Sugar Co., Haleakala 
Kapapala Ranch. 

Planters’ Line Shipping’ Co., 
Agents Boston Board of Underwriters. 
Agents Philadelphia Board of Underwriters. 


ETS OF OFFICERS—Charles M. Cooke, 
President; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President 
and Manager; E. Faxon Bishop, Treasurer and 


Secretary; F. W. Macfarlane, Auditor; P. C. 
Jones, C.H Cooe, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


USD RE CEI Ey 
ON THE TRAIL OF THE IMMIGRANT. 
By PROF, EDWARD A, STEINER 
of Grinnell College, Iowa. 


A book by a scholar. once himself an immigrant 
who has crossed the ocean many t'mes, often’ in the 
s eerage and made a carefuland intelligent study of 
the people coming to our shores. Trice $1.75. 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS. 


EWERS & COOKE, Ltd., 


DEALERS IN 
PAINTS. Ete. 


WALL PAPERS, 
MATERIALS, 
LUMBER, BUILDING 


Honolulu, T. H. 


W G. IRWIN & CO., 
6 


Fort Street, Honolulu 
SUGAR FACTORS 


COMMISSION AGENTS. 
Agents for the Oceanic Steamship Co. 
W. W. AHANA & CO., LTD. 
MERCHANT TAILORS: 
P. O, Box 986. 


Telephone Blue 2741 
62 King Street 


CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 


HENRY H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect EHm- 
balming School of San Francisco, Cal., 
also of The Renouard Training School 
for Embalmers of New York. And a 
Licensed Embalmer for the State of 
New York, also a member of the State 
Funeral Directors Association of Cali- 
fornia. 

MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. 
Chairs to Rent. 
LOVE BUILDING 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Telephones: Office Main 64. Res. cor. 
Richards and Beretania, Blue 3567. — 


October, 1908. 
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HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION J 
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HAWAIIAN TRUST CO., 


LIMITED 
Fire, Marine, Life 
and Accident 
Insurance, 


SURETY ON BONDS 


Plate Glass, Employers’ Liability, 
and Burglary Inswrance. 


923 Fort Street, Safe Deposit 
Building. 
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OLLEGE HILLS, 


The magnificent residence trace of 
the Oahu College. 


COOL CLIMATE, SPLENDID VIEW 


The cheapest and most desirable lots of- 
fered for sale on the easizt terms: one-third 
cash, one-third in one year, one-third in two 
years. Interest at 6 per cent. 


For information as to building require- 
ments, etc., apply to 
TRUSTEES OF OAHU COLLEGE, 


205 McCandless Building. 


Hanctvid - - - - Hawaiian Islands. 


~ 


AHU COLLEGY. 
(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal.) 
Offer complete 
College preparatory work, 
together with special 
Commercial, 
Music, and 
Art courses. 
For Catalogues, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College, - - - Honolulu, H. T. 


4 Ma WHITNEY, Map. D.D.S. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Fort Street. - - - Boston Building. 


November, 1908. 


Lae een ee LENT Bee ee 


| Is published the first week of each month 

in Honolulu, T. H., at the Hawaiian Board 
' Book Rooms, cor. Alakea and Merchant 
| Sts. Subscription price, $1.50 per year. 
$1.00 after Jan. 1, ’09. 


A special rates is made to Mission 


BANKERS. 


ns 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 


Churches on Sunday Schools in the Islands. | ed. Deposits received on current account sub- 


| Clubs of 25 to one address 25 cents a 
piece per year. 


All business letters should be addressed 
and all M. O.’s and checks should be made 
out to 

THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend. 


P; 0. Box 489. 


All Communications of a literary character 
should be addressed to THE FRIEND, corner 


Alakea and Merchant Sts., Honolulu, T. H,, 


and must reach the Board Rooms by the 24th 
of the month. 


THE Board oF EDITorRS: 


Doremus Scudder, Editor in Chief. 
Frank S, Scudder, Managing Editor. 
Sereno E. Bishop, D. D. 

J. F. Cowan. 

F. W. Damon. 

A, A. Ebersole. 

Orramel H. Gulick. 

HEP. judd, 

W. B. Oleson. 

Theodore Richards. 

Edward W. Thwing. 

William D. Westervelt. 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawatt, as second 
class matter, under act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Peloubets Notes 
Tarbells Notes 


Torreys Gist of the Lesson. 
Coon’s Pocket Commentary 
on the S. S. lessons for next 
year just received. 

Have you ordered your 


Sunday School Supplies for 1909, 


if not let us send in your 
order. Promptservice. East- 
ern prices. 


ject to check. } 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, Fire 
and Marine business on most favorable terms, 
in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Co., Ltd. 


STOCKS, BONDS 
AND 185 LAs 
SECURIT [igs 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 


F. WICHMAN, & CO., LTD. 
Manufacturing Optician, 
Jeweler and Silversmith. 


Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass, 
Leather Goods, Ete. 


Honolulu» - - - - Hawaiian Islands. 


GASTLE & COOKE, ai: 


Shipping and Commission Merchants, Sugar 


Factor and General Insurance Agent. 


REPRESENTING 
Ewa Plantation Company. 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company. 
Wailea Sugar Mill Company. 
Apokaa Sugar Company Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. PineapPle Co. Ltd. 
Wahiawa Wahiawa Company Ltd. 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis. 
Blake Steam Pumps. 
Marsh Steam Pumps 
American Steam Pnmp Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals. 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher. 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers. 
Demings SuPerheaters. 
Green’s Fuel Economizers. 
Matson Navigation Co. Planters Line Shipping Co. 
Etna Insurance Company. 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire.) F 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. (Marine Dept. 
Nationol Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underwriters of the Pheonix of 
Hartford. 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


— EORGE J. AUGUR, M. D., 
HOMOEPATHIC PRACTITIONER. 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK OMS, Ape HOE eee Office, 431 


Honolulu, T. H. 


Office Hours:—10 to 12 a. m., 3 to 4 and 7 


The 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


From October 20 to November 20, 1908. 


Receipts— 
ROMER OMOTL SMP 6s 2 ose sorettuy, oie stots ve « Syers $ ISS 
ae TRAM ae 2,286.80 
1 ENTS), 1211 oa en 66.00 
Conditional Gift Liability.......... 1,000.00 
English and Portuguese Work....... 20.00 
UCTIETOCLS 2S ten ree 160.96 
(ein) Ls a 3.00 
Hawa General Mund... . 00.650 es 25.05 
TESCO MEIGS... [ss 6 sis av bole teehee 945.00 
RUMIAIOREMVVOLK. is ofe le vis: suscdis.e eet sie, oye 88:00 
ol) 2) SESS AY ON OS eee 25.00 
J05)) JELO ECS ee 38.25 
Kalihi-Moanalua (Eng. Dept.)....... 30.00 
Kamat General: Bund. ou... ce. cee 515.65 
MiaanGeneral Fund 6... f 0c cece 107.30 
Manasterial Relief Fund :..:.,....... 196.00 
Mroloked General Bund... ...34:...... 14.75 
GammGenerale Mund '. ie. wee ele 1,510.95 
TC OM PN PCNSE: 6s... vod nie eietee tare 27.00 
neamme se btlement) .\. 0504s see ee ees 50.00 
HROMMMOUIESS. WIOTK. firs eceite ciene el sta's » ote es 46.15 
RCP OTELOM oar oustehci oS nests. «1's ona, 02 oo oS 3.50 
$7,160.71 

Expenditures— 
FEM SDOPEN ACO y alot etic 8 ole sce se el piajg ee whe $ 32.50 
CMIMeSOONVOTK $25... .8.0.. 6 0s 6) 76.95 

Se LDCS as ee a 851.15 928.10 
@iimese New Work... 0.0... eee eee 200.00 
Edueational Work, Okumura’s School — 10.00 
Educational Work (Theo. Students). 30.00 
English and Portuguese Work....... 152.40 
Haclish Work—Salaries ............ 634.00 
UOLIBMIG oo IRS CMe eee oh tan lef 
omemalmBnnG! ws 55a a foal soe ke we 30.70 
Pagventean WOLK |... 0.00. .-6 16.50 

PINUS eters aise vie “e: Hsor ve rohie a 515.00 531,50 
EMPROSGEE Sr sd 5 Gi a rep sherri c ie wi y'el alets Guene ler 27.61 
Miamanese: WOrk 7.0.5. ates eas $ 67.35 

Be MEMS EPS. oh acniete Sy ov os, <b cations gs 798.50 865.85 
pum amere ee MCA os owe mie iene ee. 20.00 
ia) 181620006 ae 39.50 
Kalihi-Moanalua (Eng. Dept.).:.... 797.80 
Kohala Seminary—Salaries ......... 100.00 
MeatmGeneral Fund... c.ce.s.2 ees 7.30 
Wmree Mxpense .... 2.26.0 ee $160.80 

‘SLUGS 449.00 609.80 
alam Settlement... ).j.cs5s,.irec + eretes 156.00 
Portuguese Work—Salaries.......... 259.00 
OMEN VIOLKOT ia. eves bode eee eee eee 50.00 
CU UNCER) Les oii ee ee ae 2.50 
Waiakea Settlement ............... 50.00 


$5,625.73 
Excess of Receipts over Expendi- 


tures 1,534.98 


$7,160.71 
Overdraft at the Bank of Hawaii... .$1,795.37 
0 ES nn 5,000.00 
Conditional Gift Liability ..,..,., . 1,000.00 
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| to all the people of the Territory. 


Hiram Bingham. 
The announcement of the death of this 
hero of the Cross came to-his Hionolulu 


| friends without the shock of surprise be- 


cause of the previous tidings of his seri- 
ous illness. It seemed strange that the 
news should have been telegraphed every- 
where throughout the Union except to 
his birthplace where the largest part of 
his life work was performed. For nearly 
a third of a century Dr. Bingham has 
been one of Hawaii's most distinguished 
citizens. His tall, erect, commanding 
figure, his splendid face, his simple up- 
right character, unbending loyalty to con- 
viction, Puritan type of disposition and 
quiet useful life have been an inspiration 
The 
Islands were proud of a man who had 


done what no other person in history had 


accomplished and delighted to witness the 
honor paid to him by visiting scholars 
and well informed travelers who uni- 
formly wished to come into personal 
touch with one who had done so unique 
a service to his fellows. 

a 


Bed 


Details. 

Rey. Hiram Bingham, D.D., was born 
in Honolulu, August 16, 1831, in the old 
Mission home which still stands on King 
street. He was the son of Rev. Hiram 
Bingham, who with Rev. Asa Thurston 
led the first company of missionaries to 
these Islands in 1820. With his parents 
and sisters he returned to the States in 
1840 and fitted for college at New Haven. 
He graduated at Yale in the class of 1853, 
famous for its large number of remark- 
able men, among them being President 
Aindrew D. White of Cornell University, 
Senator Randall Lee Gibson, Attorney 
General Wayne McVeagh, the Poet Sted- 
man, Bishop Davies, Editor Isaac Brom- 
ley, Charlton T. Lewis, U. S. Supreme 
Court Justice George Shiras, Jr., Journal- 
ist George W. Smalley, Dr. James M. 
Whiton and others. Entering Andover 
Seminary at once, he graduated there in 
1856. He was ordained November 9, 
1856, and nine days later. married Mi- 
nerva Clarissa Brewster in Northampton, 
Mass. Mr. Bingham, who had already 
been appointed to the Micronesian mis- 
sion of the American Board, embarked 
with his young bride on the first Morning 
Star, the missionary brig built by the chil- 


dren of America for the work of the 
Board in the South Seas, and together 
they set sail from Boston, December 2, 
1856, for the Gilbert Islands via Hono- 
lulu. They reached Apaiang, November 
18, 1857, and remained there until Sep- 
tember .6, 1865, when utterly broken 
in health and with only the slightest pros- 
pect of recovery he returned with his 
wife to Honolulu. From this time until 
his death his home was in this city, but 
from 1865 to 1875 he made several an- 
nual and two stopover visits to the Giibert 
Islands inthe hope that he might be able 
to endure the climate. In 1867 for one 
year Dr. Bingham commanded the second 
Morning Star, which he brought out 
from Boston as captain. Mrs. Bingham 
passed away in Honolulu, November 17, 
1903. Dr. Bingham made several trips 
to the mainland in connection with his 
literary work. Last spring he was taken 
severely ill with pneumonia, but recov- 
ered slowly until the invitation to return 
to'the East came when he shook off the 
malady. Again in Vermont during the 
summer he was prostrated by the same 
disease, but his indomitable determina- 
tion to be present at the annual meeting 
of the American Board in Brooklyn car- 
ried him through. After the meeting he 
went to Baltimore for surgical operation, 
partially rallied from the shock and died 
suddenly October 25, 1908, in Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital. Dr. and Mrs. Bingham 
left one son, Professor Hiram Bingham, 
ard, of Yale University. 

Worth Remembering. 

Dr. Bingham while at Yale excelled in 
athletics, having been the hero of the 
famous “Bingham kick” which sent the 
football from Chapel street clear to the 
State House steps. When he and Mrs. 
Bingham landed in Honolulu on their 
way to Micronesia the people of this city 
remarked upon the splendid physical 
equipment of the young couple ; he so tall, 
straight, finely put up and handsome, she 
so thoroughly his counterpart in health 
and rare beauty. Their station in the 
Gilberts was Apaiang, a low coral island 
only a few feet above the sea. Here with 
insufficient food, brackish water and in- 
adequate protection from the frightful 
heat, exposed to danger and death from 
savage islanders, surrounded by most de- 
graded peoples, they labored with cheer- 
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4 
fulness and rare success until completely 


shattered in health. Both were natural 
linguists and until Mrs. Bingham’s death 
toiled heroically and paticndly together at 
all their ta8ks. No one privileged to 
hear Dr. Bingham relate the account of 
the fierce battle between the natives of 
Apaiang and those of a nearby isle will 
ever be able to banish from mind the pic- 
ture of that eventful struggle upon whose 
issue the lives of this missionary family 
hung. Once a savage bent on killing 
him faced Dr. Bingham for hours in his 
own house, where quietly they sat out 
their strange vigil until the will of the 
primitive man tired and he slunk away. 
On the occasion of the completion of 
fifty years of missionary service in 1907 
Dr. Bingham regaled those present at a 
prayer meeting in Central Union Church 
with the story of a runaway girl whom 
Mrs. B ingham and he befriended. The 
laughable picture he drew of the tug of 
war between the husband and the girl in 
which he himself served as the unwilling 
but victorious anchor, was a classic lost 
alas to missionary annals by the absence 
of a nimble stenographer. During the 
thirty-one years of Dr. Bingham’s resi- 
dence in Honolulu the translation into the 
Gilbertese language first of the New 
Testament, then of the Old, and the 
preparation of text books of various 
kinds, of a hymn book, Bible diction- 
ary, commentaries and the like oc- 
cupied both his own and Mrs. Bing- 
ham’s constant attention. The story of 
the loss of his Gilbertest dictionary, com- 
pleted after many weary years of labor, 
has been often ‘told. Finally this very 
year after a series of dramatic incidents 
the loss was more than made good by the 
aged hero’s dogged hard work and he had 
the joy of carrying the dictionary thru 
the press before he passed to his reward. 
It was a,striking coincidence that upon 
the very Sunday when hundreds of thou- 
sands of Bible school children in the 
United States were making their offer- 
ings to build and equip the second mis- 
sionary schooner bearing the name of the 
“Hiram Bingham,” the veteran heard and 
obeyed the summons to the larger life. 
Poetic Justice. 

There was an unusual completeness 
about Dr. Bingham’s life work and his 
last months wove themselves into a crown 
for his career that seems to his friends 
peculiarly significant and beautiful. The 
illness of last spring in Honolulu was so 
serious that it looked like the end. But 
with the summons to America to complete 
the dictionary upon which his heart was 
set the Doctor revived with almost mira- 
culous nower. The prospect of meeting 
his classmates §5 years from graduation at 
Yale, of attendance at another American 
Board meeting and of actually seeing his 
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book thru the press seemed to recharge 
his feeble frame with fresh vital force. 
Then followed in rapid succession the re- 


union with his class, the honor which his | 


University paid him at commencement, 
the wide recognition by the American 
press of his unique life work, the splendid 
glorification of the man by the Board 
in Brooklyn and the glad offering of the 
children in his memory while he breathed 
his last. All this seemed like a chariot 
of fire to bear his noble spirit to the sky. 
His last public address was delivered not 
at Plymouth Church on Friday, October 
16, as has been stated in the mainland 
papers, but at’ Manhattan Church, New 
York, where he spoke for Dr. Stimson 
Sunday morning, October 18. 

ee 
The November Election. 

It came and went. Nobody is over 
proud of the result. Once more as in the 
contest of four years ago where Governor 
Carter’s friends resolved to teach him a 
lesson, so last month personalities were 
suffered to drown out of sight civic wel- 
fare and the outcome was a jumble.- Ho- 
nolulu must grow somewhat larger and 
rid itself of the old-time personal habit 


before such fiascos will become things of | 
The Democrats made decided | 


the past. 
gains, but through no virtue or power of 
their own. Only one of the men elected 
in Honolulu was opposed by the Civic 
Federation and in cases where endorse- 
ments were made only one other success- 
ful candidate had failed to secure its en- 
dorsement. One of the gocd habits of 
this community is to stop talking after 
election and begin thinking. aa lot of 
this latter work is being done and it is 
to be hoped that two years herice, we may 
get rid of partisan politics in local elec- 
tions. If a reprsentative company of 
leading citizens from all parties should 
get together, as they do in Cambridge, 
Mass., several months before election and 
agree upon a strong, non-partisan, clean 
ticket, it would be triumphantly success- 
ful and our city and Territory would be 
saved to honest economical conduct of 
their public business. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that the sober thinking of the com- 
ing two years may lead to this happy 
consummation. 

ER EI MED es 
Is it Wise? 

The Advertiser of November 14 stated 
that the Merchants’ Association had con- 
sidered two postoffice proposals and had 
rejected them. These proposals were in 
favor of a Postal Savings Bank and a 
Parcels Post System. The following 
week the statement appeared that the 
Chamber of Commerce had approved the 
plan for a Postal Savings Bank and <ic- 
clined to take action on the Parcels Post 
System, 
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public opinion of the nation reveals a 
very large and increasing sentiment 
which favors the establishment of the 
Postal Savings Bank system and a stead- 
ily growing demand for an up-to-date 
Farcels Post. To the latter there is op- 
position from many country merchants, 
but it is not likely that this will prevent 
the people from securing the reform. In 
view of the righteousness of the demand 
for both systems by the people of the 
country it is a serious question whether 
opposition on Hawaii's part is not likely 
to prove harmful to our Island interests. 
Both of these reforms are in the line of 
the great movement to democratize in- 
dustry. The other leading civilized gov- 
ernments of the world have them and 
America cannot afford to lag behind. 
Both reforms have back of them the com- 
manding influence of President Roose- 
velt. Once before Hawaii" sete ateem 
against a righteous dictate of the national 
conscience in the matter of larger con- 
cessions to the Cuban and Philippine 
sugar interests and suffered for its course. 
Is it wise for us to involve ourselves in 
the attempt to stop the wheels of progress 
in these new directions? Postal Savings 
Banks are bound to come. Hawaii tried 
them years ago with signal success. Every 
consideration should lead us to favor 
them. The Parcels Post is equally cer- 
tain. The American people are not going 
to endure much longer the exactions of 
the vast over-capitalized express com- 
panies. Hawaii ought not to get the 
name of favoring the monopolistic side of 
such questions. There is an anti-trust 
argument against the Parcels Post, but 
this is offset by so many more anti-trust 
arguments in its favor, that opposition 
can do nothing at best but retard for a 
very short time the inauguration of a sys- 
tem so inherently just to all the peopte. 
The express companies have no right to 
continue laying their grievous private 
taxes, upon the entire Nation as they are 
doing at present. ; 
Se a 

Our Shipping Problem. 

With this the case is somewhat differ- 
ent. There is a demand on the part of a 
large part of the people of the Union 
for ship subsidies and this is supported 
both by President Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent-elect Taft. It is natural to expect 
that Congress may enact a subsidy bill. 
Yet this is by no means certain. For the 
great middle West is heartily sick of tax- 
ing the people to support private indus- 
tries, and before extending this system 
to shipping interests that section of the 
Nation desires both to see the experiment 
tried of taking off the tariff on all articles 
required in ship building and also to test 
the efficacy of allowing Americans to fly 


Wide acquaintance with the!lour flag on all ships owned by them wher- 
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ever purchased. , We hope the Middle 


West will prevail in this struggle. In Z\\W 
this connection we believe it would be 7X 


far wiser for our local associations of % 
business men not te take action favoring % 
ship subsidies. The only effect of such 7 
subsidies will be to subject the Islands to / 
monopolistic control of transportation be- ; 
tween this Territory and the mainland. 
What we need here for the development 
of all our resources is free ships. Let all 
trade and passenger travel restrictions be 
abolished and Hawaii would not only en- 7 
joy low freight and passenger traffic : 
rates, but would find its population “7 
steadily increase and the demand for its “7 
products constantly enlarge. There are’ 


certainly not a few people among us who 
dread exceedingly the fostering of a ship 
subsidy policy with its accessory restric- 
tions as to freedom of travel. It is a 


be not only unwise but unjust. 
tion has no right to acquire these Islands & 


and travel to and from them. 
see Me 
Kona Work Growing. 

Though far away and quiet Kona is 
the scene of a most faithful and steady 
campaign.. The loss of Mr. Kaeo is a 
serious one, but Dr. Baker is hoping for 
some one to take his place. Meantime 
Central Kona Church is forging ahead, \¥ 
its high water mark in recent attendance Wy 
having reached 91. At Holualoa also ZZ, 
prospects are again bright, the depression 724 
is past and the Sunday School is gaining 
strength. The Koreans there use our 
church for their services, so the little 
building is becoming a center for many 
activities. If we only had the men to 
man this field under Dr. Baker the 
growth would be large. It is a matter 
for great thankfulness that the Baker 
family and Mjss Sampson are so untiring 
and splendidly persevering in their work 
for all classes in that district. Some day % 
Kona will become the paradise of the 7 
small farmer. Then the reaping and in- 7 
gathering of these years of faithful effort 7) : 
will attest their quality. 

ase se 
Mrs. Parker and Lahaina. j | 

The tragic death of Mrs. Abigail K. 
Campbell-Parker brought to an untimely 
end a life whose promise was enlarging 
with the lapse of years and experience. 
Some thirty years ago a handsome young 


SSSA 
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girl, Abigail Maipinepine by name, a na- Fiat) 


tive of Lahaina, won the love of James 
Campbell, who was to become one of Ha- 
waii’s most successful sugar barons. The 
marriage was a happy one and seven chil- 


I 
dren were born to Mr. and Mrs. Camp- Waw) 
On the death of the formet his’ 4/1 


bell. 
widow was left with large wealth. In 
the course of time she married Colonel 
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REV. AND MRS. HIRAM BINGHAM, D.D. 


' ker led to a change in plans. 
! Lahaina has publicly and with great cor- 
. diality welcomed the Burnhams and Miss 


‘ churches 


Samuel Parker. Mrs. Parker was by 
nature generous and her benefactions 
were at first centered upon the poor and 
unfortunate of her own race. But after 
a time she began to realize something of 
her power for good and to turn her at- 
tention to wider enterprises. Interested by 
Miss Mary Julia Austin (now Mrs. John 
C. Murphy of Baltimore) in the unique 
work of Baldwin Settlement, Mrs. Parker 
generously purchased the old missionary 
estate in Lahaina, once the locus of the 


. Richards home, and gave it to the Ha- 


waiian Board in trust for a playground 
and parsonage to be known as the ‘James 
Campbell Park,” in. memory of her first 
husband. This was but a beginning of 


, what Lahaina and its Wainee Church, 
4, which was especially dear to Mrs. Parker, 


might have expected from her in the 
years to come. It was hoped that during 


Z, November or December a formal dedica- 
i; tion of the park might be held with Mrs. 
_ Parker as central figure. 


On this occa- 
sion Rey. Mr. and Mrs. Burnham were 


; to have been formally installed in the 


But the death of Mrs. Par- 
Meantime 


parsonage. 


Knapp, the new matron at Baldwin 
House, and the work both at Wainee 
and Hale Aloha is progressing finely. 
Mrs. Parker’s generosity is already bear- 
ing fruit in the old capital of Maui where 


" her memory will long be cherished. 


ed 
Other Maui Happenings. 


The briefest announcement of the sud- 
den death of Rev. Martin Lutera from 


a 


blood poisoning has reached us. The 
, date has not been reported. His body 
was interred on. November 12. Mr. 


Lutera was one of Mati’s best and most 
faithful ministers. In his early life he 


| was for years a devoted missionary in 


Micronesia. After his return he was ill 
for a time, but on recovery was stationed 
at Makena. Here he has had a large 
field, being responsible for the care of 
Kanaio, Keawekapu and Ulupalakua 
Churches. He leaves a people stricken 
with grief at their bereavement. In a 
recent tour of some 300 miles Messrs. 
Dodge and Judd report a great increase 
of interest throughout the Island. Every- 
where signs of new life are apparent and 
church attendance is being steadily aug- 
mented. Meantime Wailuku has cele- 
brated the third anniversary of the min- 
istry of Mr. Dodge in Union Church with 
enthusiasm. The review of the achieve- 
ments of these three years as presented to 
the Church is good reading. Nine new 
erected, eleven repaired and 
seven new parsonages built, the funds of 
the. Maui Association growing from an- 
nual receipts in 1905 of $2,946.42 to 


$13,322.27 in 1908, are a few of the items 
in this survey. For most of this financial 
gain Hon. Henry P. Baldwin has been re- 
sponsible, but many other friends on 
Maui and elsewhere have added. It.is a 
good story. 
st eet Ss 

At Hartford. 

A recent letter from Mr. Akaiko Akana 
who is in his third year at Hartford 
Theological Seminary, reports him as 
unusually well after a vacation of hard 
work on a New York State farm which 
was supplemented by a trip thru the 
Berkshire Hills. He adds: “You have 
no idea of how thankful I am for this 
privilege of studying here. I don’t know 
of anything that will broaden a young 
man’s views of things and destroy race 
prejudice more than te be in a place like 
America where his life is enlarged by 
coming in contact with the people of a 
larger world and civilzation than Hawaii. 
Race prejudice is one of the hindrances 
in the progress of the gospel not only in 
Honolulu but in the country places es- 
pecially. I know this to be true because 
I have been in many places outside of 
Honolulu where such a spirit is manifest- 
edt *\o*) Tt is! oloriots @to. study 
here. It is a grand opportunity for re- 
ligious workers.” It is very evident that 
Mr. Akana is profiting in a large way 
from his course. He hopes that the 
Board will find it possible to offer the 
same privilege which he is enjoying to 
others in Hawaii who are on fire to work 
for Christ. Ds! 
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CHRISTMAS TO THE LEPERS. 


Our usual box must go this year to 
our Church—the “Siloama’”’ (Siloam), at 
Kalaupapa. “What?” you say, “the same 
old box talk?” Yes, and the same old 
Christmas, with the same old spirit of 
j most of us, whether we 
recognize the CHRIST or the MAS 
most in the Christ-mas. But to the 
Lepers? Surely the Christ is in Kalau- 
papa or there would have been no 

“Siloam’” for them. Now for the ‘“‘mas,” 
—a high mass, if you please! We, the 
makers of the “mas,” will realize more 
of the Christ in the exercise of a noble 
privilege. 

We want money chiefly, to buy pres- 
ents. We have buyers (experienced 
ladies) who can buy the right kind and 
“buy right.” Of course, if you have 
things you want to send, we will send 
them gladly. 

Please remember that money should 
reach us early in December and Decem- 
ber 19 is positively the latest we should 
receive anything. Send to Hawaiian 
Board Rooms, corner of Alakea and Mer- 
chant streets. 


Meee Se 


‘Board rooms and Dr. 
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DR. BINGHAM. 

On my arrival in Boston I called at the 
American Board rooms to pay my re- 
spects to the officers of the Board. Dr. 
Barton informed me of the fact that Dr. 
Bingham was very low with pneumonia 
and read part of a letter from Hiram 
Bingham, Jr., in which he said “there was 
a fighting chance for his recovery.” 


that before making the change he had 
better confer with Dr. Bingham, as he 
might object, which he did and insisted 
that no change be made. In introducing 
Dr. Bingham, Dr. Barton paid a high 
compliment to him, as he has a very 
happy faculty in that line, so when Dr. 
Bingham was assisted to the platform 
the entire audience stood up, the ladies 
i waving their handkerchiefs, and it was 
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A few days later I called again at the 
Barton informed 
me that he had just received a post card 
from Dr. Bingham, written by his nurse, 
and signed by Dr. Bingham in which he 
said he was to be at the annual meeting 
of the Board in Brooklyn on Oct. 13-16. 

It appears that he was taken sick in 
Vermont and was. put in a freight car, 
taken to the main road and carried in the 
arms of his son to a Pullman, then taken 


to New York and placed in St. Luke’s | 


hospital. 


At the opening meeting of the Board 
on October 13th, I went quite early and 
on entering the hall I at once recognized 
Dr. Bingham, sitting in the front seat 
with a heavy overcoat on. I was aston- 
ished to see him and went at once to 
speak to him and congratulate him.on his 
recovery. He was, of course, looking 
pale, but appeared to me in excellent 
spirits. He sat all through the session. 


On Thursday morning he was to speak 
and was placed on the program the last 
but one in the morning service. I was 
fearful that by sitting so long hearing re- 
ports and remarks by missionaries that 
he would be exhausted when his turn 
came to speak and called the attention 
to Dr. Barton, suggesting that Dr. Bing- 
ham be allowed to speak earlier as I 
feared he might collapse after his efforts 
to speak. I suggested to Dr. Barton 


some time before he could begin. He 
told of his work in Micronesia, the books 
he and his wife had prepared, and held in 
his hand the first copy of the Micronesian 
dictionary just from the press. During 
his address he said: “Just before leaving 
Honolulu one of our papers stated that 
the American Board did not want me any 
longer. I ascertained the reason given 
was that I was long enough already.” 
This, of course, amused the audience. 


When his time for speaking was up 
(twenty minutes were allowed) 
Chairman called him down, but the audi- 
ence shouted from all over the house, “Go 
on, go on,” and he was allowed to finish 
his speech and retired with tremendous 
applause. 


On Sabbath morning we attended Dr. 
Stimson’s church and met Dr. Bingham 
just outside the door. He informed us 
that he was to speak at the request of 
Dr. Stimson and during the service he 
spoke for about fifteen minutes, relating 
some of his experiences in Micronesia. At 
the close of the service he came down the 
aisle supported by Dr. Stimson and I 
joined them, taking one of his arms. I 
parted with him in the parlor of the 
church, bidding him good-bye, expecting 
; to meet him at Honolulu early in Decem- 
ber.’ I think we were the last of his Ee 
nolulu friends to meet. him. 


I had heard nothing of his operation 


the - 
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and was astonished to read in a San 
Francisco paper the next day after our 
arrival in that city of his death. Truly 
one of the grandest men of his time has 
passed from death unto life. 


EC. pONES! 
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CAMP IMPROVEMENT. 


One of the problems which ought to 
claim the serious attention of the peo- 
ple of the islands is the social and 
moral condition of the large foreign 
element living in the camps. 

We often hear it said that no punish- 
ment to the wicked could be more 
fearful than just to leave them to them- 
selves, to work out their self-destruc- 
tion in a community without the re- 
straints of law or the presence of self- 
respecting citizens; and while there is 
no community on earth which is quite 
so God-forsaken as that, we know of 
no place on earth which more nearly 
approaches this condition than the 
camps on these islands unless it be in 
the slums of London or of some of our 
American cities. From a business as 
well as a moral point of view it is a 
crying evil. It is a problem to which 
the plantation managers have given 
much study, and for the solution of 
which they have spent both time and 
money, only to meet with results so 
discouraging as to make it appear 
questionable whether it is not a hope- 
less case. / 


Difficulties. 


Speaking of the Japanese alone the 
problems of camp improvement are 
simply enormous. There is no people 
whose customs differ more from ours. 
The original meaning of morals was 
customs or manners, and a change in 
manners and customs is a tremendous 
wrench to the moral nature. Here the 
Japanese often cast off their own man- 
ners and social customs, and fail to 
acquire either the form or spirit of 
those which are native to the West. 
To speak of the deterioration resulting 
from this cause alone would fill a page. 
Self-respect is tossed to the winds; 
sons of respectable Japanese families 
have come here and sunk themselves in 
these holes never to be heard from 
again in the homes of parents and 
friends; and self-respecting parents in 
the camps grieve to see their children 
being hopelessly drawn into the crimi- 
nal classes. Professional gamblers and 
other, bad characters make their rounds 
of the islands, appealing to the crav- 
ing for excitement and self-indulgence, 
and the whole catalogue of debasing 
influences depicted in the first chapter 
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of Romans confronts any attempt to 
rescue the manhood or womanhood of 
the people of the camps. 


Not Hopeless. 


But difficult as the problem is, it is 
not a hopeless one. The fact that al- 
ready, since the days of contract labor, 
great improvements have been made in 
the camps, and many people have been 
encouraged into making neat little 
homes for themselves; the fact also 
that there are now many families with 
children, and that recent legislation 
has had a tendency to discourage the 
roaming habits of the Japanese,—these 
and many other facts are like a rain- 
bow over the present dark realities. 


A Social Problem. 


We believe that this is more than a 
plantation problem, and that the citi- 
zens of Hawaii have no rizht to throw 
off the responsibility of it upon the 
plantation managers. It is a social 
problem, and while those who for 
years have been dealing with it at first 
hand are the ones who can do the most 
towards solving it, the sympathetic in- 
terest of the people at large, and codp- 
eration along such lines as wisdom 
may dictate are absolutely essential to 
any material achievements. 

Some time ago a letter was sent to a 
number of the plantation managers in- 
dicating our desire to work for the bet- 
terment of social conditions among the 
Japanese, and mentioning certain ways 
in which we would like to have our 
Japanese evangelists exert themselves 
toward this end. With remarkable 
unanimity the managers endorsed the 
plan, some of them speaking of the 
efforts they had made in the same 
direction, and welcoming the coopera- 
tion of those who in their work could 
bring to bear moral and religious mo- 
tives in addition to the business and 
humane considerations which had ac- 
tuated them in their efforts. 


Self-Help. 


We believe in the doctrine of self- 
help. Blessings showered down upon 
the heads of the laborers would be like 
the proverbial water on a duck’s back. 
Mere benevolent generosity would 
meet with the disappointment of the 
man who, having spent a fortune for 
the education of an indifferent son, 
said, “I poured in the gold, and lo! 
there came out this calf.” 


We do not propose to help those who 
are not willing to help themselves, but 
we believe there are many who will re- 
spond to a little encouragement, and will 
use their influence for greater cleanliness 


A First Step. 


To attempt too much at first would 
be discouraging, and we therefore set 
before ourselves a very insignificant 
task, but one which we hope will lead 
to larger things. An India missionary 
once said, “We give the school chil- 
dren a good bath and comb their hair, 
and send them home clean and neat, 
and the parents are surprised at the 
sudden transformation wrought by 
Christianity. After that we do not let 
them into the school until they are 
clean.” It is along this line that we 
would like to see Christianity flourish 
in the camps. The Japanese are nat- 
urally a cleanly people, and it is to 
their native pride in cleanliness that 
we wish to make our first appeal, try- 
ing to arouse them to observe a custom 
that prevails in their native land, of 
daily sweeping the ground around their 
house and keeping it clear of every 
weed. In addition to this we would 
encourage them to ornament the in- 
terior of their houses. 


How You Can Help. 


We want to secure from friends illus- 
trated papers, beautiful Christmas or 
Easter cards and calendars that have 
once done duty and are too pretty to 
throw away. If such pictures are avail- 
able, many a family in the camps may 
be induced to buy a few cents worth of 
colored cardboard as a mounting for 
pictures, with which a few minutes’ 
work will enable them to make some 
very creditable ornaments for their 
homes. 


If once a little friendly rivalry in 
home-making can be aroused among 
the people, not only will it tend, by 
producing greater contentment with 
their surroundings, to lessen the 
vagrancy of the laborers, but its appeal 
to their self-respect can not fail to dis- 
tinctly raise the moral tone of the 


camp. 
; Ha Sen: 
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The pretty picture-covers of the 


‘Ladies’ Home Journal, the Christian 


Herald, etc., are useful for our camp 
work. 


kt Re 

By this time of the year the children’s 
picture books are rather the worse for 
wear, but we can make good use of them 
in the camps if they are only clean. A 
little trimming, a neat mounting, and 
they will give some one pleasure for a 
long time to come. Send them to us just 


in the camp if backed by social sentiment. + as they are. 


The Scube’s Corner 


REV. WM. BREWSTER OLESON 


Corresponding Secretary, 


FIELD HAPPENINGS.* 


1. A hopeful religious interest is 
showing itself in larger attendance at 
religious services; in steady accessions 
to Church membershin on confession 
of faith; in impressive services in con- 
nection with the ordination of two pas- 
tors in Puna, and the installation of one 
pastor on Molokai; and in the hearty 
response to high standards in the As- 
sociation meetings. 

2. Steady headway is being made 
in the repair of church buildings. 
Waimea, Kilauea and Koloa on Kauai; 


Waialua, on Oahu; Wailtku and Ke-- 


awakapu, on Maui; Kaluaaha and Wai- 
lau, on Molokai; and Central Kona, on 
Hawaii, are samples. 
nese parsonage should be provided 
with water and sewer connection at an 
early day. 

3. Commendable independence and 
self-help are being shown in the rais- 
ing of monev. The Woman’s Aid So- 
cietv of Wailuku raised the money for 
responsive readings, salary of janitor, 
and cost of paintine the building; the 
Chinese Church of Honolulu proposes 
to raise money for needed improve- 
ments by holding a bazaar in Decem- 
ber; the Keawakapu Church, recently 
rededicated, has raised $1300 during 


the last eighteen months, largely 
among its own constituents; of the 


$350 raised to defray Rev. Miyagawa’s 
expenses to Hawaii, $290 was raised 
bv the Japanese themselves; the Cen- 
tral Kona Church has made the final 
payment of $125 on its church build- 
ing; and the Kaupo Chinese Church 
has raised and paid over to the Maui 
Agent $125 for repairs on their church 
building. 

4. Promising fields for effort have 
been discovered at Pearl City among 
the Chinese children, in Nuuanu where 
work has been begun, and at Waihee, 
Maui. The shifting of the Hotel Street 
Mission to Beretania street has proved 
its wisdom in a large increase in at- 
tendance. 

5. Some new features are worthy of 
note,—such as the initiating of an Eng- 
lish evening service in the Chinese 
Church, Honolulu; the coming of Chi- 
nese students into Mills Institute from 
China.with the promise of more; and 
the proposed incorporating of the Maui 
Aid Association. 


*Substance of Quarterly Digest of Field Reports for 
quarter ending Sept. 30, 1908. 
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6. It is encouraging to note that the 


Chinese schools on Kauai have an 
jageregate attendance of 85. ‘The re- 


markable interest in classes for Bible 


Jinstruction conducted by our various 


agents continues. Recently, at Kapaa, 


\the session of the class clashed with an 


important political meeting and the 
members forsook politics for the Bible. 

7. steady advance is being made in 
magnifying the value of Association 
meetings to all nationalities. Most 
cordial welcome is accorded to our Chi- 
nese and Japanese representatives, 
who are beginning to realize the ad- 
vantages of this fellowship, and who 
put themselves to considerable self- 
denial in order to be present. 

On Niihau there is a_ patriarchal 
Christian Church in which the deacons 
are heads of families, and the minister 
is the deacon in longest service, this 
office descending in succession to the 
next longest in service. Representa- 
tives of this Church were present at 
the Waimea meeting of the Kauai As- 
sociation, thus for the first time com- 
ing into the fellowship of the Churches. 

8. The agents of the Board and 
others are busily engaged in gathering 
all available information relative to 
church property on each of the islands. 
A card catalogue of the same is in 
course of preparation. Some remark- 
able circumstances are coming to the 
attention of the Church Title Commit- 
tee of this Board. 

g. Among the new workers in the 
field we would mention: Miss Bates, 
who is caring for the Watakea Settle- 
ment singie-handed until the arrival of 
the head settlement worker, Miss Bax- 
ter, who is to arrive at Hilo early in 
November. Mrs. Simpson at the Bald- 
win House, Lahaina, has been reinforc- 
ed by the coming of Miss Clapham, 
Settlement Worker, and Miss Knapp, 
Home Maker. Rev. C. G. Burnham 
and wife have also arrived and gone 
to their work at Lahaina. 

Mr. Shiraishi, formerly at Kukui- 
haele, has received a cordial welcome 
from the Kohala people; and Mr. Mo 
Man Ming at Waimea, Kauai, and Mr. 
U. Cho Ping at Hilo, are doing good 
work, both men beine specially com- 
mended in the reports. 

to. Our Sunday School Superin- 
tendent is making a tour among the 
Churches and Sunday Schools, getting 
in touch with the actual situation and 
becoming acquainted with pastors and 
jay-workers. He has visited nearly all 


the Sunday Schools of Oahu, attended’ 


the Island Associations of Hawaii, 
Maui, Oahu and Kauai, and is soon to 
make a tour of Maui. 

11. Rev. Mr. Higuchi in conjunc- 
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in his absence, and the experiment 
seems to be working well. 

Rev. M. K. Nakuina has been very 
effectively. engaged since the annual 
meeting in touring through Puna and 
Hilo incidentally preaching at the Ha- 
ili Church during the enforced absence 
of Rev. Stephen Desha. He has also 
been in attendance at all the Island 
Associations where his presence and 
leadership have counted for much. 

We are glad to report the return of 
Rev. E. S. Timoteo to his duties after 
his prolonged illness and personal be- 
reavement. His services should count 
for very much in strengthening our 
agencies among the Hawaiian Church- 
es during the year. 

12. Occasionally we are. met By 
surprises in the course taken by work- 
ers in the field. We believe, however, 
that these matters are being wisely 
dealt with by our Superintendents. 

Some serious disappointments in the 
conduct of pastors and others come to 
our knowledge. On the whole we are 
convinced that wholesome action is 
taken by our various Island Associa- 
tions in these matters. 


Be a 


The sad news comes to us of the death 
of the Rev. Martin Lutera, for some years 
past the efficient and beloved pastor of the 
three churches at Ulupalakua, Keawa- 
kapu and Kanaio. He was a self-deny- 
ing, hard-working and enthusiastic pas- 
tor whose loss will be deeply. deplored by 
those who knew him best. He was at 
one time a missionary in the Gilbert 
Islands, and later was pastor at Lahaina, 
and afterwards at Kahakuloa. He was 
very successful in raising money among 
his own parishioners for needed repairs 
and improvements on church buildings. 
During the past two years the members 
of his three churches and congregations — 
raised among themselves for these special 
objects the sum of $2,150. Such a fact’ 
speaks volumes in witnessing to the 
leadership of this working pastor and to 
the affection of INs people for him and 
for the cause of Christ which he so win- 
somely advocated. 


Be 


“Laughter induces a mental exhilara- 
tion, 

Laughter is contagious. Be cheer- 
ful, and you make everybody around 
you happy, harmonious and healthful. 

Laughter and good cheer make love 
of life, and love of life is half of health. 

There is good philosophy as well as 
good health in the maxim, “Laugh and 
grow fat.” 

The habit of frequent and hearty 
laughter will not only save you many 


tion with Rev. M. Saito is looking after !a doctor’s bill, but will also save you 


Rev. Mr. Sokabe’s work at Honomu, 


years of your life.” 
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Central Union News 


A. A. EBERSOLE 


The second Men’s League supper held 
in the Parish House, Monday evening, 


Noy. 23, called together a large and even | 


more enthusiastic body of men than the 
first supper, which was mentioned in last 
month’s issue. 


It is very evident from the splendid re- | 
sponse from the men ‘present to the call | 


of the various section: leaders, that they 
mean business in this new movement. 
One hundred and twenty-five men have 
now signed the League Covenant and 
most of them have joined one or more 


Sections. 

The Sections are rapidly getting down to 
real business. The Friendship Section has or- 
ganized its campaign to get at every one of 
our Six Hundred Men. The Social Section has 
arranged a most fascinating course of study 
and will meet the first and third Thursdays 
of every month at 7:30 p. m. in the Parisu 
House. The Civic Section has elected Prof 
Herman Babson vice-chairman and Mr, Chas. 
L. Peterson secretary, who with Chairman A. 
L. Castle will map out the details of work. 


day of each month at 8 p. m. in the Parlor 
and will begin studying the Honolulu Muni- 
cipal Act. 
started the Normal Class with a will. The 
Bible Study Section now numbers some thirty 
men and is steadily increasing. Mr. Wilder 


‘and his Section expect to give the first Bible 


representation on Dec, 20. The Musical Sec- 


happy to announce that the ‘‘ Messiah’? will 


he sung here by the Kamehameha Chorus, Dec. | 
The Sunday Evening Section is looking | 
| meetings held thus far. 


27. 
out for these and other evening programs. No 
better evidence of what the Mid-Week Sec- 
tion is doing can be given than the steady 
advance achieved Wednesday evenings. The 
Welcomers are being organized by Dr. Clark 


| paign closes. 


i doing splendid work this fall. 
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and will soon make themselves felt. Mr. 
George S, Waterhouse, just back from the 
coast, has accepted the Chairmanship of the 
Religious Work Section and will get his forces 
in hand at once. ‘‘A Place for Kvery Man 
and for Kvery Place a Man’’ is the League 
Idea. 
st 

The campaign for new scholars for the 
Sunday School is moving along finely. 
Already 30 new scholars have been defi- 
nitely enrolled, that is, have been present 
tor three successive Sundays, and the 
best month is still left before the cam- 
From now on the interest 
will be keen as each division will want 
the honor of bringing in the largest num- 
ber by Christmas. Division I1 is ahead 
now, having brought in 12 new scholars. 
The value of this solicitation for new 
scholars does not end with the introduc- 


‘tion of the scholars into the Sunday 


School. Getting the children puts the 
ministers of the church into touch with 
many new homes and through the year 


; some of the parents, not now attending 


church, may be interested. 
ae 


The Christian Endeavor Society is 
The at- 
tendance and interest in the meetings has 
increased considerably since they are 
being held in the new Parish House. 
The society is constantly seeking new 
avenues for usefulness. Next Sunday 
evening a delegation will organize a new 
Christian Endeavor Society among the 
young people at Palama Settlement. It 
is hoped that by keeping in close touch 
for a while with this young society, it will 
be possible to develop among these inter- 
esting young people on whom Mr. Rath 
has already gotten a strong hold, some 


| strong Christian workers to become lead- 


ers in the future of Palama’s growing 
work. 


oe a 


Several times of late the capacity of 
the Parish House was taxed to its utmost 
at the mid-week service. The four meet- 
ings this month have been exceptionally 


helpful. 


On Noy. 4, at the regular monthly mis- 
sionary concert, Mrs. J. M. Whitney gave 


Gils popular’ Section will meet the first Fri, a most interesting account of her visit to 


Metla-Katla, the Indian Settlement off 


| the Pacific Coast, and Mr. Ed. Towse re- 
The Sunday School Section has, 


lated his experiences among the Indians 
in the Western States. 

Mrs. W. F. Frear had charge of the 
program Noy. 11, on “Longfellow and 


¢-' the Larger Life,’ and every one present 
tion is at work along orchestral lines and is’ 


felt a spiritual uplift as she interpreted, 
some of the poet’s best poems. It was 
one of the most enjoyable and helpful 


“The Healing Ministry of Jesus in the 
Life of Today” was the subject Nov. 18, 
and called out the largest attendance we 


9 


have yet had at this mid-week service. 
Dr. Scudder devoted most of the hour 
to a discussion of the subject. The hour 
seemed all too short for an adequate pre- 
sentation of this question that has grown 
to such importance and influence of late 
and a number have expressed the hope 
that another meeting in the future might 
be given to the subject. 

Nov. 25 was given over to our annual 
Church-Home meeting. A large num- 
ber took part and spoke of special reasons 
for Thanksgiving. Some of the mem- 
bers have recently returned from long 
journeys. Mr. P. C. Jones, Mr. Frank 
Atherton, Mr. D. L. Withington and 
Mrs. John T. Gulick each spoke interest- 
ingly of their trips and the things which 
called for gratitude from them. 


at ete 
Ae PLEASANT SURPRISE: 


At the Sabbath evening service »re- 
ceding Thangsgiving, in the Ewa Mill 
congregation, Mr. George F. Renton ad- 
dressed a few congratulatory remarks to 
the pastor, Rev. Horace B. Chamberlain, 
and as a token of the affection of his 
people and their appreciation of his work, 
presented him with a purse of about $40 
from the conerevation. We congratu- 
late the pastor and people on the happy 
relations existing between them. 


se ee 
IN FAIRY MOONLIGHT. 


Responding to an invitation from Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Damon, the Japanese 
Y. M. G A. on Nov. 7 spent a most de- 
lightful evening at Moanalua. The island 
was gay with Japanese lanterns, and the 
entertainment such as Mr. and Mrs. Da- 
mon-know how to provide. Freedom of 
the house and grounds, books and games, 
gramophone, organ and piano and deli- 
cious refreshments made the evening 
pass so quickly and delightfully that the 
fifty young men assembled could hardly 
believe that it was time to run if they 
would catch the last car. 

wo eo ot 

The Makiki Church observed Nov. 22 
as Hawaiian Board Sunday, receiving a 
collection of $10.60 for the Board. Mr. 
Bowen, having been invited to speak, 
gave a stirring address on the aims and 
work of the Hawaiian Board, and the 
large field for work among the Japanese, 
in which the Makiki Church is taking 
such an efficient part. 
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Any illustrated papers or magazines to 
spare? Please send them to the Ha- 
waiian Board Book Rooms to be used in 
brightening the lives of laborers in the 
camps. 
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THE UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVOR, 


600 Tremont Temple, Boston. 


PRESIDENT—Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. L.L.D. 
GENERAL SECRETARY—William Shaw. 
TREASURER—Hiram N. Lathrop. 

EDITORIAL SECRETARY—Amos R. Wells. 
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Christian Endeavor 


JOHN F. COWAN, D.D. 
ed 


THE TERRITORIAL C. E. UNION OF HAWAII. 
P. O. Box 726, Honolulu. 


PRESIDENT—Rev. Moses H. Nakuina. 
SECRETARY—Miss Florence R. Yarrow. 
TREASURER—Mr. T. Okumura. 

TRAVELING EVANGELIST—Rev. EH. 8S. Timoteo. 
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ISLAND PRESIDENTS. 


WEST HAWAII—Mrs. D. Alawa, Kailua. 
EAST HAWAII—Mrs. Sarah Kaiwi, Hilo. 
MAUI—Peter N. Kahokuoluna, Pala. 
OAHU—Rev. H. K. Poepoe, Honolulu. 
KAUAI—Hon. W. H. Rice, Lihue. 
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IS: GHRIS TIAN EN DEAVIOK. 
WASTEFUL? 


Sometimes Christian effort seems to be 
expended very much as a child carries 
home a pitcher of milk for which the 
precious hoard of pennies in the washer- 
woman’s tea-cup has been expended—she 
goes racing down the street after the 
other children, slopping the milk to the 
right and left, whitening the pavement 
with the precious nourishment meant for 
hungry babies. Our endeavors seem 
fruitless; our meetings resultless. 

But we must make the distinction be- 
tween that which only seems to be wast- 
ed, and is really put to its highest use, 
and that which is foolishly or criminally 
wasted. 

The scientist tells us there is no such 
thing as absolute waste. Matter changes 
form, but it is never destroyed. If your 
home burns and you have no insurance, 
the newspapers would report it as a total 
loss. As a home, it may be a total loss 
to you; but there is no less matter in the 
universe because of the fire. The wood 
has simply been changed into ashes, and 
gases, and heat. In the great scheme of 
the universe, there has been no waste. 

So prayers cannot be wasted. Testi- 
monies are never thrown away. Pledge- 
keeping is never fruitless. 

A great deal of money was poured 
into China in missionary effort. Then 
came the Boxer uprising, and all this 
money, and many precious lives that were 
sacrificed, seem to have been wasted. 
But a little time has proven that judg- 
ment to have been a hasty one. Mis- 
sionary work in China received a new 
impetus from the sacrifices and heroism 
of the martyrs. A life that was yielded 
up in an instant to the fury of the mob, 
seems to have accomplished as much as 
ten lives spent toilsomely in decades of 
patient, uneventful labor. There was no 
waste; there has been actual economy of 
forces, cold-blooded as it may seem to 
put it in that way. 


Independently of any accelerated 
progress in missionary work in China, 
the treasure and blood were not lost, any 
more than the lives sacrificed in the de- 
fense of Bunker Hill were wasted. The 


‘Colonials lost the Hill that day, but they 
gained the Hill and a nation besides, 
later. 

God’s pay day is not always today; a 


ward appearances, as long as the wheat 
in the Egyptian mummy-cases, but it will 
spring to life. 

A mother to-be, spends hours and days 


of time making dainty little garments for 
the tiny one that is to be laid in her arms. 
Into every stitch she puts a great passion 
of love. Those little swaddling clothes 
are lined with kisses, and perfumed with 
the tenderest longings of a mother heart. 
But the little stranger never breathes 
the atmosphere of this hither world. It 
is never laid in her arms. Is all that 
mother’s treasure of love wasted? 
Unselfish love is never wasted. The 
fragrance of the flower that blooms un- 
seen is never wasted. It attracts the bee 


flower cup on his feet, and insures the 
fertilization of the seed and the perfec- 
tion of the plant. 


So unselfish love, even though it seems 
to be thrown away upon an unresponsive 
or unworthy object, enriches the life of 
the one who loves. Let us endeavor on 
for the sake of endeavoring, anyway. 
The one who has loved and lost is to be 
envied far above the one who has never 


sacrifice for Him may lie dormant to out- | 


or insect that drags the pollen out of the} 


lavished a heart’s full treasure, and 
grown lovelier, and holier by loving. So 
with working, praying, hoping. 

Kohala, T. Ht 

ae a Dd 

A Fresh-Air camp for the poor chil- 
dren of the metropolis has been found- 
ed by Brooklyn Endeavorers, and it is 
lrun at a cost of about $1,000 a year. 


D&. Crark’s RECEPTION AT DOUGLAS, ON THE ISLE oF MAN. 


More than one hundred children were 
accommodated. There is a house with 
three or four acres of ground on the 
shores of Long Island. 
ase es Se 

The eight thousand Endeavorers of 
Germany are now supporting nine 
missionaries in the Caroline Islands, at 
a cost of $13,000, which is a large sum 
for working men, servants and poor 
people to give. But sacrifice in our 
giving makes it splendid and inspiring. 

5 

At your next meeting, have prayers 
for the teachers in your schools, for the 
plantation managers and lunas that 
they mav set a Christian example be- 
fore their Oriental workmen, for the 
sheriff and his deputies that they may 
have a zeal for executing the laws, for 
the physicians that they may be godly 
men, and for the saloon-keepers that 
they may see the iniquity of their 
\ traffic. 
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Educational Advance 


F. W. DAMON. 


“The men of this age are not seeking 
heroes. The greatest demand today in 
American homes and in all the varied 
lines of industry and business is for hon- 
est, imtelligent and faithful service. 
Homes are broken up because such ser- 
vice can not be secured, farms are idle 
and business halts, awaiting the approach 
of men who know and will faithfully do. 
It is all a matter of training.”—S. A. 
Knapp in aye World’s Work.” 

se ee 


a eee FOREWORD. 


It is a great pleasure to us to present to 
our readers a valuable paper from Presi- 
dent Gilmore of the College of Hawaii, 
relative to the institution which he so 
ably represents. From time to time THE 
FRIEND hopes to hear from other of our 
prominent educators. Hawaii is indeed 
fortunate in having for the foundation 
laying of its college such a leader as 
President Gilmore, aided by such a strong 
corps of men and women as compose its 
faulty. 

Se a ed 
Per eCOLLEGE OF, HAWAII, TES 


PLACE AND WORK, 


The College of Hawaii has been estab- 
lished in our midst and enters upon its 
first year of organized work under favor- 
able auspices. The time is ripe for its 
coming and the life and activities of Ha- 
waii will afford it a place and an oppor- 
tunity for service. 

The College of Hawaii has its being 
by virtue of the Land Grant Act of 1862. 
This Alct proposed by Senator Justin S. 
Morrill of Vermont, and signed by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, July 2nd, is no doubt, the 
greatest land mark in the history of edu- 
cation in any country and in any age. 
The objects expressed by the words of 
the Acts was for: 

“The endowment, support and mainte- 
nance of at least one college where the 
leading object shall be, without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies, and 
including military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. * * 
in order to promote the liberal and prac- 
tical education of the industrial classes in 
the several pursuits and professions of 
hte.” 

The College of Hawaii is established in 
conformity to these purposes, and in 
reference to the words of the act it is 
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pertinent to note several things. In the 
first place, the College is not endowed for 
the sole purpose on teaching agriculture 
or engineering for, as stated in the law, 


the endowment is for teaching those sub- | 


jects that are related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts. The law intends that 
those engaged or to become engaged in 
industrial pursuits shall be able to obtain 
a knowledge of the practical sciences that 
bear upon their activities, that they could 
not otherwise obtain in the Classical in- 
stitution, where Greek, Latin and the 
Clasics predominate. Farmers’ sons 
should have the chance to become better 
farmers if they wish, and likewise the chil- 
dren of engineers and industrialists have 
the chance of becoming better men and 
women. Intellectual training and not 
manual training is the main object. 

Note further that other scientific and 
classical studies are not to be excluded. 
A liberal education was planned for. It 
is not to be argued that the handling of 
tools and implements and the working 
with the hands have no value in the edu- 
cation of the young man or woman. It 
does, but this phase of the student’s ac- 
tivities should not be overwrought to the 
exclusion of a definite amount of scientific 
and literary culture. 

Established, as it is, on broad, liberal 
foundations, no College is better prepared 
to do the work that is before it, than the 
College of Hawaii. We are situated in 
an environment especially favorable to 
college work in biological and indus- 
trial fields. Our flora and fauna is re- 
plete with problems and lessons for the 
biologist. Our climate has a marked in- 
fluence on the growth and development 
of both plants and insects and the variety 
of studies and investigations in this field 
of science is a marked feature of our out- 
look. The equipment in mechanical, 
electrical, hydraulic and municipal en- 
gineering works is not to be surpassed 
anywhere. Hawaii has the finest and 
most perfectly equipped sugar factories in 
the world. Ina number of places, water 
is pumped to a higher elevation than any- 
where else and the general problems con- 
nected with the use and handling of 
water are very inviting to the student and 
investigator. In municipal engineering 
and architecture the islands hold a unique 
position. Research-is an activity of the 
College of no less importance than in- 
struction and it is the object of the Col- 
lege to promote research in the problems 
of immediate interest to the community. 
In the equipment of laboratories and 
shops, instruments and apparatus will be 
secured that may be utilized for testing 
and for measurements in conection with 
the industrial problems of the community. 

With these broad conceptions in mind, 
the College stands for several ideals in 


If 


the execution of its work. It holds that 
all subjects with which men have to do 
and by which human progress is attained 
have elements of educational value. It is 
not very long since it was held that men 
could be educated only in terms of the 
classical, literary and theological subjects, 
that whatever might be attained along in- 
dustrial lines was merely a matter of skill 
and handicraft. This, however, is gradu- 
ally being broken down as our own com- 
munity affords instances of men and 
women educated in terms of practical af- 
fairs of life who are taking their place in 
the community in respect to its progress 
and development. The main difficulty 
that confronts this point of view is the re- 
duction of these practical subjects to 
pedagogical form in order to give them 
teaching and training value. When this 
is done, students may be trained by the 
subjects of engines, bridges and wheat, 
as well as by Greek philosophy and 
mathematics. In the second place, the 
College wishes to foster the giving of in- 
struction in any subject upon which in- 
formation may be desired. It is true that 
agricultural and mechanical activities 
predominate in our community; at the 
same time we are interested also in litera- 
ture and classical subjects, therefore the 
College stands for more than the mere 
teaching of those subjects pertaining to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

The College is now offering to young 
men and women duly prepared, four 
courses of studies leading to the Bache- 
lors Degree. The ‘course in General 
Science is designed to train students in 
the natural and pure sciences, including 
also literary, mathematical and philoso- 
phical subjects. Students in this course 
will have oportunity to specialize in such 
subjects as Chemistry, Bacteriology, 
Sanitation and the like. 

The course in Home Economics is de- 
signed especialy for women who wish a 
general college training and also special 
knowledge pertaining to both the scien- 
tific and artistic aspects of home manage- 
ment and home relations. 

The course in Agriculture affords such 

instruction in the biological sciences, 
chemistry and mathematics as is neces- 
sary to fit students for practice, teaching 
and research in the general field of Agri- 
culture. 
The course in Engineering is laid out 
with special reference to Mechanical, 
Electrical and Civil Engineering. The 
work in the first year in all these branches 
is the same. Students taking the course 
should be fitted to manage, direct and de- 
velop Engineering works and activities. 

In all these courses it is held that a 
thorough training in English and one for- 

(Continued on Page 18), 
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SCUDDER 


The Kingdom of Heaven 4s like unto Treasure Hid in a Field. 


Don’t throw away those beautiful 
calendars of 1908. Let them adorn the 
walls of people living in the camps. 

ce a a 

Mr. Maeda of Ewa has a printed an- 
nouncement of his services, Sunday 
School, English class and Temperance 
Society, and distributes 400 copies every 
Sunday morning in the camps. 

set et se 

Rev. E. W. Thwing sailed on Novem- 
ber 16 for China to engage for several 
months in the opium reform movement. 
Before leavine he received a number of 
letters from Chinese in different parts of 
the islands, expressing their gratitude 
that he was going to aid their people in 
getting rid of the great opium curse. 

se ee eM 

Recently the Buddists at Kohala are 
very active against us. I am busy to 
defend our Christian works from the 
Buddist and destroy his plans. 

Sunday service in my Church is get- 
ting on bet er and better. 

Mr. ito is a good helper for my work. 

Our kindergarten has fifteen children 
and their parents are glad of that. 

My night school is going on very well, 
eighteen people are attending, and my 
Japanese day school at Halawa is doing 
well. 


K. SHIRATSHI. 
ese ee 
Kealakekua, Sept., 
Dear Rev. O. H. Gulick, 
Oahu: 


1908. 


Honolulu, 


Dear Sir: I regret that I have been 
too negligent in writing to you. I am 
quite w ell. and working on for His name’s 
sake. 

The Buddhist persecution is very 
severe in our field, and it is hindering 
our brothers from coming to our Lord 
Jesus. 

’ Tam glad to renort to you that we 
won five souls from pee midst oe the 


join the rea Cas Ghar 
Japanese young men at Holualoa, fe 
Japanese and one woman at Central 
Kona and seven Japanese at Honaunau 
and Hookena they are coming to our reg- 
ular meetings. I hope that they are good 
Christians. Please pray for our work 
and for them. 


Our Sunday School is getting on w ell, 
before was numbered hoa? seventeen, 
but now twenty-four. 


August was held the business meeting of | 


dhist ). 


things. At that time a committee mem- 
ber stood up and said with zeal: “My 


mura’s Sunday School on every Sunday, 
with great pleasure. Sometimes I hear 
a lesson of Sunday School from my boys. 
It is good instruction for boys and girls. 
My children when they get home from 
Sunday School I hear talking to my wife 
and it is very hard to repeat the lesson 
for a boy and girl, but he talked with 
clearness.” The second said: “I think 
if every boy and girl would go to Sun- 
day School it would be very good.” 

Every member listened to his speech, 
and then said, “We. will advise every 
parent to let the children come to Mr. 
Okamura’s Sunday School.’ And all the 
members said, “Yes. That’s all right.” 

I hear that this occurred the fifth Sun- 
day afternoon of August, in the Japanese 
private school at middle Kona. 


I received more children than before 
on the first Sunday of September, rgo08. 
I am, however, sorry to tell. you the 
Buddhist school children do not come. 


Yours truly, 


T. OKAMURA. 


Baker.) 
a a 


A New Cook Book.—Mr. T. Shima- 
mori, secretary of the Japanese Y. M. 
C. A., has collected from various cooks 
their best receipes and is having a cook 
book printed for the use of Japanese ia 
Hawaii. There is an excellent book 
on foreign cooking in Japanese, pub- 
lished in Yokohama, but Mr. Shima- 
mori’s book will be devoted to the culi- 
nary art as it applies to Hawaii and 
Hawaiian products and will contain 
the excellent receipes which have been 
learned in Honolulu homes. 


the Japanese private school (not Bud- | 
They conferred about repainting | 
house, making fences and repairing the | 
road, and every article was adopted by | 
the members and they closed the meet- | 
ing and they were talking about many | 


friends, my boys are going to Mr. Oka- | 


(I wrote the letter with help of Mrs. | 


The fifth Sunday afternoon of ce 


With a Club 


Here’s a striking, yet convin- 
cingly FRIENDLY way of ap- 
| proaching you! Suppose - you 
have not looked into the merits | 
of The FRIEND so as to be| 
-keen for it, there are certain 
other periodicals you want and 
you are going to want The 
FRIEND too. 

This is the Periodical season; | 
hence our suggestions, of “a | 
Club.” 
ment you can get all your yearly 
| periodicals) and The FRIEND 
'so that the latter will cost you 
little, depending on the size of 
your periodical list. 


With a ‘‘club” arrange- 


Send us your list: we can’t tell 
you anything more about it until 
we know what you want. 

We will do more (more than | 
the Periodicals usually offer) we 
will send The FRIEND to any 
one you may name as a Holiday 
Present and the rest of your list 
to you. This offer applies more 


especialiy to old subscribers. 


DO IT 


no use in leaving it till your 


well there ts 


subscriptions expire. 


Publisher 
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IGAETA ENA, 

The Hawaiian Board has been mak- 
ing headway steadily in recent years in 
inaugurating new efficiences at various 
strategic points, such for instance as 
Social Settlements in needy localities, 
Bible schools for the better instruction of 
our ministers and evangelists, Home De- 
partment development in Sunday School 
work, and various other means of get- 
ting close to the people of all nationalities 
with Gospel instruction and uplift. 
The acquisition of English by so 
many of our young Hawaiians has 
created a demand at some points for 
the expansion of the work of our Ha- 
waiian Churches. This has naturally 
led to the inauguration of English- 
speaking services, not to supplant Sei 
vices in Hawaiian, but to supplement 
them. To conduct such services, as 
well as to promote the consolidation 
and efficiency of our missionary work, 
the Board has in recent years stationed 
several picked men at points where 
our Churches and mission enterprises | 
have needed reinforcement. 

One such point is Lahaina, where 
our Hawaiian Church, organized in 
1823, and formerly ministered to by 
those faithful missionaries, Fathers 
Richards and Baldwin, has been com- 
ing into new life and activity under 
the wise pastoral care of its Hawaiian 
minister, the Rev. D. W. K. White. 
This Church has an attractive house of 
worship, recently put into excellent 
repair, where its regular services are 
now held. It also owns the old stone 
meeting house, so widely known as Hale 
Aloha, built in 1833, and occupied for 
Church and school purposes until recent 
years. This building has been recon- 
structed the past year, and is now being 
used once again by the Wainee Church 
as a parish house, for classes, and young 
people’s services, and evening meetings. 

This recovery of its unused building to 
the enlarged services which this Church 
is undertaking, has been made possible 
through the wise leadership of our Maui 
agent, the Rev. R. B. Dodge, and the 
munificent gift of Hon. H. P, Baldwin, 
son of the missionary pastor, Rev. Dr. 
Baldwin. The same liberal hand has 
shown itself in the equipping of the old 
Baldwin house and premises for social 
settlement purposes. 

In addition, the late Mrs. Campbell- 
Parker, in recognition of the loyalty to 
this native Church and its pastors, of the 
kings and princes and chiefs and 
chiefesses of former days, deeded to the 
Hawaiian Board a beautiful tract of 
land to be used in part as a public memo- 
rial park, and in part for 9 Hale Aloha 
parsonage and premises. The building 
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| 
for the parsonage was already on the 


land, and has just been repaired and 
greatly improved in appearance through 
Mr. Baldwin’s beneficence. 

It is rarely that any Church in a single 
year enters into possession of such ad- 
mirable accessories to its work; and the 
Wainee Church is to be congratulated, 
especially since the Hawaiian Board has 
been so fortunate as to find just the man 
to reinforce Rev. Mr. White in this en- 
larging work of making this old Church 


REV. COLLINS BURNHAM 


an increasingly effective force for right- 
eousness at this important center. Mr. 
Burnham is already preaching at the 
Wainee Church once a month, and regu- 
larly at the Sunday evening service at 
Hale Aloha in connection with the Chris- 
tian Endeavor meeting. Both he and his 
wife are gathering the young people into 
Bible classes in. the Sunday School. 
Large possibilities lie ahead also in the 
development of social settlement work for 
men and boys from Hale Aloha as a cen- 
ter. Mr. Burnham will also be able to 
serve the Board in looking after Church 
and mission interests on that side of 
Maui. He has had a most cordial wel- 
come by the community, and we look for- 
ward to some fine results from this 
cooperative ministry. One of the most 
gratifying features of this new move- 
ment to meet modern conditions with 
modern methods in the identical Churches 
which the missionary fathers established, 
has been the ready response of generous 
givers. We congratulate the Wainee 
Church and the Lahaina community on 
this forward step in Christian enterprise. 


W. B. O. 
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LEAVES FROM LITERATURE. 


Internationalism—Under this title Dr. 
Wilbur F. Crafts has issued a concise and 
interesting presentation of the great co- 
operative movements in modern times 
looking toward the amelioration of 
world evils. From Concert in War, the 
nations advance to codperation in dictat- 
ing terms of peace after war; thence to 
arbitration and a Hague Conference. 

Progress already attained gives hope 

to those who are seeking permanent 

peace for the world. Other lines of 
international effort are graphically 
outlined in chapters on International 

Cooperation in Commerce, Philan- 

thropy, Morals, Immigration Prob- 

lems, and Recognition of Sunday. 

The book is issued with special refer- 

ence to the Balkan Crisis and the first 

Concert of the World,—the opium 

conference called by President Roose- 

velt to meet at Shanghai on January rt. 

It is prepared for use of students, and 

includes many subjects for debate in 

its margins. International Reform 

Bureau, Washington, D. C. $0.40. 

The Wider Life-—New books by 

J. R. Miller need only to be announced 
to the wide circle of his readers to 
meet with a welcome. The latest col- 
lection of his sermons and addresses 
under this title of The Wider Life is 
well named, and appeals strongly to 
the best that is in men. The author’s 
introductory word strikes the funda- 
mental tone which runs through the 
book. 

“We do not realize half our possibili- 
ties. We do not more than begin to 
possess our inheritance. Our hills are 
full of gold and we only scratch the sand 
and the shallow soil on the surface. We 
live in little bungalows in the valley when 
there are splendid palaces waiting for us 
on the hilltops. Shall we not push out 
our tent-pins and get more room to live 
in?’ Thomas Y. Crowell. $0.65. 

vening Thoughts.—By the same au- 
thor; a companion to his “Morning 
Thoughts” issued with such success last 
year. “‘A little quiet time before retiring 
makes a fitting close for the day.” To 
aid in spending that time pleasantly and 
with profit is the aim of this little book. 
Thomas Y. Crowell. $0.65. 

Glimpses of the Heavenly Life-—Illus- 
trated. By the same author. A choice 
gift book to place in the hands of any 
who look wistfully for light on the Home 
Beyond. Thomas Y. Crowell. $0.50. 


De a a Bd 


Laughter. is nature’s device for exer- 
cising the internal organs and giving 
us pleasure at the same time. 
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Sunday School 


HENRY P. JUDD. 
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SUNDAY 
OFFICERS. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. W. H. Rice. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—Rev. H. K. Poepoe, 
RECORDING SECRETARY—J. H. S. Kaleo, 
TREASURER—George P. Castle, 
SUPERINTENDENT—Rev. Henry P. Judd. 
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SCHOOL ASSOCIATION OF HAWAII. 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE DEPARTMENTS, 
PRIMARY—Mrs. W.S. Terry. 
MISSIONARY—Rey. E. W. Thwing. 


ADULT BIBLE CLASS—Rev. A. A. Ebersole. 
TEACHER TRAINING—Rev. J. M. Lydgate. 


HOME DEPARTMENT—Rev. E. B. Turner. 
EO OD 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT. Bible was once more coming into the vital 


life of the people. 
What is the Home Department? 

The Home Department as the name 
implies, is systematic Bible Study in the 
Home. It is that department of the 


We of the Islands have gotten into the 
habit of thinking that we live in a world! 
by ourselves, and that though a certain 
plan of Christian work may be accom- 
plishing marvellous things on the main- 
land, it is not adapted to our Island con- 
ditions. For the most part, this is er- 
roneous logic. Our climate is made to 
shoulder some opprobium as well as 
much praise. “The climate is against a 
deep spiritual life.’ And so many ex- 
cellent methods of Christian work are left 
unattempted for fear of half-hearted sup- 
port. “Expect great things from God; 
attempt great things for God.” Carey, 
the pioneer missionary to India, said that 
difficulties were made to be overcome. 

The Home Department of the Sunday 
School is a perfectly feasible and prac- 
tical plan of work for our Islands. Ina 
desultory way this work has been carried 
on here, in some of our churches for sev- 
eral years, but few of our Island people 
know the possibilities of this great field 
.of service. 

There are two characteristics which 
mark the religious life of our day and 
generation. One of these is a revival of 
Bible study; the other is an increased 
emphasis upon the teaching function of 
the Church. These are both signs of a 
healthy growth. It is safe to say that 
more people are engaged today in the 
systematic study of the Bible, than ever 
before in the world’s history. 


Our Sunday Schools all over the 
United States are enrolling and organ- 
izing thousands of adult Bible classes. 
Our colleges last year had 60,000 young 
men and young women engaged in the 

- weekly study of the Bible, and the very 
leaders in college life, in the class room 
and upon the athletic field, are the lead- 
ers in the Bible study work. 


Last year in the factories of Cleveland, 
Ohio, over 5000 men met every week for 
a half hour’s study of the Bible. They 
were willing to stop in the midst of their 
grime and dust and give their noon hour 
of recreation to this important work. In 
the face of these facts, it seems as if the 


its membership, by means of the lesson 
study in the home, every member in the 
home. ; 

There is no longer any excuse for any 
one to say, “Everybody belongs to Sun- 
day School but Father.” 
may belong, even though he does not go. 
He may belong to the Home Department 
and be enrolled as a member of the main 
school, and enjoy all of the privileges 
thereof. In every community there are 
many who, by reason of Sunday duty, or 
of sickness or of circumstances over 
which they have no control, can not at- 
tend the main session of the Sunday 
School. Through the Home Department 
all of these may still be considered as 
members of the main school. 


What are the Advantages? 

1. This system secures parental co- 
operation in the study of the lesson. This 
is of vital importance. With the whole 
family engaged in studying the same 
passage of scripture through the week, 
lasting good will be accomplished. This 
will largely solve the problem of home 
study on the part of the scHolar. With 
lessons well learned teaching will be a 
pleasure. 


2. It increases the Sunday School 
membership. At first it was feared that 
-the Home Department would decrease 
the membership of the main school, but 
experience has proven the contrary. 
When people are once interested in the 
study of the lesson, it is only a step from 
the home to the school. Through this 
method many parents, as well as children, 
are brought into the main school. 

3. It unites whole families in Bible 
study and sets up the Family Altar. 
Many homes have lost the habit of daily 
worship, because no regular course of 
reading was prescribed for them. The 
Daily Readings of the Sunday School 
lesson are brief, to the point and just 
the thing for Family Prayers. 
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Sunday School which aims to bring into | 


Now father! 


4. The Home Department comforts 
many “shut ins,” as well as inspires and 
helps the “shut outs.” People like to be 
“counted in’—especially those who are 
compelled to be counted out from so 
many of the pleasures of life. This plan 
is admirably adapted to reach all such. 
Nearly every church and community can 
count the more unfortunate ones by the 
dozen. It is a great field for service. 

5. It wins many to Christ. There is 
no better evangelizing agency than the 
Home Department. It goes after every 
one. The indifferent, the hardened and 
the neglected are sought. It is a great 

reans of reaching the foreigners of our 
cities. Today the Sunday School Les- 
son Quarterlies are published in German, 
French, Spanish, Bohemian, Italian, 
Swedish and Hawaiian. At least the 
‘“Hioaloha” has the Sunday School lesson 
with elaborate notes every month. The 
amount of good to be accomplished 
through this method is incalculable. 
How to Organize. 

1. Have the pastor preach a sermon 
upon the importance of Bible Study and 
upon the practicability of the Home De- 
partment plan. 

2. Choose a Superintendent. This 
ought to be one who has seen the “vision 
splendid” and who can and will give 
much time to the development of the 
work. 

3. Appoint Visitors—persons well 
adapted to go into the home on the 


| King’s business, and who will be respon- 


sible, each one, for about twenty mem- 
bers. Their duties will be to distribute 
the quarteries and envelopes, make calls 
and enroll new members. 

Where it is practical—and it is nearly 
everywhere—the boys of the church 
ought to be enrolled as Messengers and 
the girls as The Sunshine Band, taking 
cheer and comfort in many ways, to the 
members of the Home Department. 
Membership Requirements. 

The only requirements exacted in be- 
coming a member of the Home Depart- 
ment are the promises to study the cur- 
rent lesson one half hour each week and 
to mark the same on an envelope pro- 
vided for that purpose. The marking of 
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the envelopes by the members of the 
Home Department and the gathering of 
the same by the Visitors, are absolutely 
essential to the success of the movement. 


Some Things That Help, 


As suggested by the International Sun- 
day School Association. 

t. A Quarterly Review for the Home 
Department members by the Sunday 
School Superintendent. 

2. Organize family or neighborhood 
study groups, where the lessons may be 
studied or reviewed together. 

3. Plan and execute annual and semi- 
annual Home Department socials and 
picnics. 

4. Have a system of birthday remem- 
brances. No one ever grows so old as to 
object to be remembered on a birthday. 

5. Have some special object for con- 
tributions. Home Department members 
are glad to give and to give liberally. 
But giving to a special object is inteili- 
gent giving. 

Our Aim. 

A Home Department in every Sunday 
School in the Islands. This can be done, 
and no one can estimate the blessing re- 
sulting from such a movement. 

Motto. 

The motto of the Home Department is: 
Our Thought—For Others. 

Our Purpose—Uutil All Are Reached. 


ley. Jeo aes 
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THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


By Dr. G. CAMPBELL MorGAN. 


“Reprinted from the Sunday School 
Chronicle and Christian Advocate.” 


New methods and new ideals concern- 
ing children have made men question the 
absolute accuracy of the Old Testament 
words in Proverbs 22:6: “Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and even 
when he is old he will not depart from 
it.’ I, nevertheless, intend to treat it as 
an inspired statement, as a declaration of 
truth. The first thing I desire to say is 
that training involves an ideal. We are 
living in an age when even in the Chris- 
tian Church the ideals we have for our 
children are very low. Too often the aim 
for our boys is that they shall be edu- 
cated, gain a position for themselves, and 
“et on in the world.” Too often for our 
girls we have the ideal that they also 
shall be educated, refined, and accom- 
plished, and presently, again to use a 
phrase which, if I could, I would cancel 
absolutely from the thinking of Christian 
parents, “get settled.” These as ideals 
are anti-Christian and pagan. I am not 
undervaluing education. It is the duty 
of every man to give his children the 
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best education possible. I am not under- 
valuing position. Let every lad be ambi- 
tious-to be the best carpenter, the best 
doctor, the best lawyer in the whole dis- 
trict. Let our girls, in very deed and 
truth, be educated, cultured, and refined; 
but if these constitute the ultimate, then 
in what are we removed from pagans? 
What, then, should be our ideal? That 
the child should realize Jesus Christ’s 
estimate of greatness. A man is great 
if his character is what it ought to be. 
In the manifesto of the King not a single 
blessing is pronounced upon having, nor 
upon doing. All the blessings are upon 
being. The true ideal toward which we 
are to move in the training of our chil- 
dren must be the realization of the char- 
acter upon which Jesus Christ has set 
the sevenfold chaplet of His benediction. 
That the boy may be a godly man, that 
the girl may be one of the King’s daugh- 
ters, is the supreme matter. ‘To neglect 
that as the ultimate, to lose sight of that 
as the goal, is to ruin our children by a 
false love. Next, the training of a child 
involves personal discipline. You will 
make your boy what you are, and not 
what you tell him to be. You cannot 
expect your boy to be a Christian athlete 
if you are weak and anaemic in your 
Christianity. If you neglect prayer, and 
if the family altar is a thing you can 


lightly lay aside, your boy will not be| 


likely to erect it in his own home. If I 
am to train my child, I must see the goal 
towards which I desire to press, but I 
must go that way, too. 

Then, again, training involves a recog- 
nition of certain facts about the child. 
First of all, account for it as you will— 
I care very little about the philosophy, 
but I care a great deal about the fact— 
there is enough iniquity in the heart of 
every child to effect the ruin of the race 
if it works itself out. I remember this 
also, that there is not a child born that 
is not born to the inheritance of the grace 
of God, and that is far mightier than the 
forces which are against them. So I 
have these two things to remember in 
the training of every child, that there is 
in the child, first of all, the capacity for 
evil, but beneath it, deeper than it, truer 
than it, is the capacity for good, and at 
the disposal of the child for the realiza- 
tion of the good as against the evil, is 
all the grace of God. 

I suppose it is necessary in these days 
that we should teach children in crowds. 
Would to God we could escape from it. 
Every child is a lonely personality, a 
special individuality. When God made 
you, he broke the mould, for no two men 
are alike. You cannot find in any one 
home two children alike. Train up your 
family of two, or three, or four, or five, 
on exactly the same lines, and you may 
hit the goal in the case of one and miss 
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it in all the rest. No, you must specialize. 
Every child demands special considera- 
tion. We have suffered in every way, 
socially, politically, and most certainly 
religiously, by the habit of imagining 
that we can deal with children in 
crowds, and treat them all the same way. 
It cannot be, done. For the teaching of 
certain things which they must know, it 
is necessary ; but when you are going to 
train a child it is a matter of education 
rather than instruction. There is all the 
difference in the world between instruct- 
ine and educating. To instruct is to 
build in; to educate is to draw out. 


Training must be twofold. It must, 
first of all, be positive. The children 
must be taught that they belong to Christ, 
and led to the point of recognizing this 
fact and yielding themselves thereto. In 
the second place the children must be 
taught that sin is their enemy and there- 
fore God’s enemy, and it is therefore to 
be fought perpetually. Our first busi- 
ness is to bring the child into a recogni- 
tion of its actual relationship to Christ, 
and a personal yielding thereto. Let it 
be done easily and naturally. Do not.be 
anxious that your child should pass 
through any volcanic exnerience, but as 
soon as possible the little one should be 
able to say, “Yes, I love Jesus,-and I will 
be His.” It should be as simple as the 
kiss of the morning upon the brow of 
the hill, as the distilling of moisture in 
the dew. 


Now we must notice that it is only 
upon the fulfilment of the conditions 
enunciated that we have any right to ex- 
pect a fulfilment of the promise made. 
We have no business to expect that our 
child will fulfil the true purpose of life if 
we neglect the training of the early days. 
It may be asserted that the untrained 
must go wrong. Not necessarily. You 
may neglect your child, and some godly 
Sunday-school teacher may do the work 
you have neglected. Or it may be said 
that the wrongly trained must go wrong. 
Not necessarily. It is not always so. 
There are children wrongly trained at 
home who yet at last have found life and 
its great fulfilment. People sometimes 
who have been very careless about train- 
ing their children in godliness, who 
thought of all things except the supreme- 
ly needful things, when their children are 
taken from them, speak of the hope that 
they will meet them when ihey cross the 
border line. Yes, perchance, but your 
child, if you fed, clothed and educated it, 
and neglected its relation to God, will be 
more eager to meet the Sunday School 
teacher who led it to God than to meet 
you. Spiritual relationships are the final 
relationships. 


With such an ideal, and such a train- 
ing, and such a promise, the only fear we 
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need have about our children is fear con- 
cerning ourselves. It is true that there 
have been great failures. Why? Chil- 
dren from Christian homes sometimes 
turn out ill because of the laxity which 
imagines that a child’s happiness consists 
in self-pleasing, and in having its own 
will. There is all the difference between 
letting a child have its own will and 
training it in its own ‘way. To train a 
child in its own way crosses the will 
sometimes. This, however, must never 
be done with passion. Passion burns to 
destruction. Reason fires to construction. 

Or, it may be, on the other hand, that 
there is the sternness which forgets the 
needs of young iife. There is the method 
of the moral policeman. When it is 
adopted the boy crosses the threshold and 
with a sigh of abandonment plunges into 
every excess of evil. 


THE FRIEND. 


Said a man to me some years ago: 
‘“Hiow is it I have lost my children?” I 
replied: “I do not see that you have lost | 
your children. They are sitting round! 
your board, most of them, and they re- 
spect you.” “Oh, yes,” he said,’ “but | 
there is not a boy round my board who 
trusts me.’ Then I said to him, more 
for the instruction of my own heart than 
with the idea ‘that I could help him: 
“What do you mean?” “Why,” he re- 
plied, “there is not one of them who 
makes a confidant of me.” I looked the} 
man in the face and said: “Did you ever 
play marbles with them when they were 
little?’ At once he replied: “Oh, cer- 
tainly not.” And [ said: “That is why 
you lost them.” 

We do not lose our children when they 
are seventeen. We lose them when they 
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are seven. You are a good man, and a 
hard man, and your children know it. 


They resnect you, but they do not trust 


you, and you lose them. 1 here may be a 
Jaxity that is too gentle, a love that is 
anaemic ; but there may be too much iron 
in your blood, too much sternness. 


How shall we find the happy medium? 


‘Be very much and very constantly in 


comradeship with Christ. If we are go- 
ing to be so severe as to be true, and 
so tender as to hold, we must know him, 
the Man who could look right into the 
soul of a Pharisee and scorch it with His 
look, and into the eye of a little child and 
make the child want to come and play 
with him. We must be much with 
Christ 1f we are to be with children. 
you do not know Christ, keep your hands 
off the bairns.” 
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REV. W. D. WESTERVELT. 


ANNUAL REPOR? OF THE WaG: 
Tt OP THON@RUMIG: 


Once again the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Honolulu meets 
in this hospitable home, this home of one 
whose noble life is closely interwoven 
with the history of Temperance in our 
fair Hawaii. 
the 24th annual meeting. Twenty-four 
years ago the W. C. T. U. mei here, actu- 
ated by the same spirit, inspired by tke 


same hopes which are ours today. Faitr-| 


fully, steadily the temperance work has 
moved forward under the continued an 1 
efficient leadership of its President, Mrs. 
Whitriéy’ The’ past year has’ been 
crowned with victories throughout the 
world. The note of triumph has been 
sounded far and wide, and we rejoice in 
the nation’s glory; for each victory has 
gladdened the hearts of men and women 
everywhere. 
little corner has been a good one; slowly, 
perhaps, but surely we have gained 
ground. 


We have held ten monthly meetings 
during the year, not as largely attended 
as we desire. Sometimes we wonder why 
more women are not intensely interested 
in this great work. When we know that 
we hold the most potent and efficacious 
remedy, we should consider the reforma- 
tion and cure of the drunkard one of our 
most important missions of life. In the 
November meeting, our President gave a 
very interesting talk of things that had 


We assembie today to hold 


The past year here in this 


‘Temperance Issues 


jfrom the Advertiser being read, stating 


et uM 


the past year, the keynote of which was 
Victory! Victory! At the December 
meeting, Mrs. Jordan read an account of 
the 34th annual convention, held at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and here again we heard 
the note of victory from thousands of 
people who had gathered together in the 
interest of Temperance. At our January 
meeting, the subject of the Army Can- 
teen was discussed. Mrs. Tuttle read a 
most interesting paper and, in a very able 
way, presented most forcibly the evils of 
the Army Canteen. Mrs. John Martin, 
whose husband had for many years been 
an army officer, spoke in favor of the can- 
teen and brought forth many good rea- 
sons. A lively discussion followed. The 
sentiment of the meeting, however, was 
decidedly in favor of the anti-canteen law. 

At the February meeting, Mrs. Whit- 
ney read an inspiring paper on “Recent 
Temperance Advancement and Some 
Causes.” It was a strong arid interest- 
ing review of the ereat recent progress of 
the Temperance cause. 


The March meeting was given to dis- 
cussing whether we should open a coffee 
and reading room for the men of the 
Fleet while they were in our midst; after 
a discussion and an amusing editorial 


what kind of a coffee room the W. C. T. 
U. ought to open, it was decided to se- 
cure a,.room and have it in readiness, but 
not according to the Advertiser's pro- 
gram. 

At the April meeting the subject for 


happened along Temperance lines during} discussion was “Look at Both Sides of 


the Ledger—for or against the Saloon.” 
Four arguments brought forth in favor 
of the saloon and four against. The dis- 
cussion was led by the President; it 
was a very profitable meeting. 

At the May and June meetings plans 
for the coffee and reading room were 
completed. Arion Hall had been secured, 
and things were now in readiness for the 
Fleet. Mrs. Whitney was the moying 
spirit in this enterprise and worked un- 
tiringly for its success, and who shall say 
it was not successful? We did not have 
the hundreds as we expected, but many 
a boy thanked the W. C. T. U. for such 
a room and not a few told how it had 
kept them from bad company. One boy 
said he had special leave and had been 
there every day, as it seemed like home, 
and, with the word “home” tears came to 
his eyes as he thought of “Home, sweet 


home,” and said “My mother and sister: 


would like to have me spend my evening's 
in a place like this.” Did it not pay? 
Mrs. Tuttle deserves special mention for 
her devoted spirit to this work. 

At the June meeting, Mrs. Tuttle re- 
ported having organized the Y’s with six 
members and one honorary member; 
Mrs. Tuttle, President. . ; 

At our September and October meet- 
ings, we considered the coming of Mrs. 
Katherine Lent Stevenson, who had been 
sent out by the World’s W. C. Ty Uy en 
a world tour in the interest of Scientific 
Temperance Instruction in the sehools 
and colleges of foreign lands. Plans were 
made for a reception and for the annual 
meeting to be held during our guest's 
stay. Great interest was shown at the 
thought of Mrs. Stevenson’s being with 
us: for we felt sure we would gain in- 
spiration by coming in close contact with 
one who is so earnest and loyal and help- 
ful in Temperance work. 

The Superintendents of the different 
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branches will give their own reports, but 
special mention ought to be made of Miss 
Pinder’s work in the Flower Mission. At 
times few flowers have been sent in; yet 
the sick ones have never suffered, Miss 
Pinder herself supplying them, with that 
great spirit of love which she carries into 
her work. Mrs. Rider, also, with her 
arduous work, has been faithful to the 
letter, doing a wonderful work. Miss 
Whitman, Miss Johnson, in fact, all the 
Superintendents of the different branches 
have been at work. The year closes, but 
from our watch-tower we see greater 
things in the future, and there are great 
things to de surely, as Mr. Farland pic- 
tures it: 

“Nothing is more heartsickening and 
appalling than the historic havoe in in- 
temperance. Famines have come upon 
England when forty thousand people 
have died of starvation. Plagues have 
visited Rome when ten thousand citi- 
zens would die daily; and_ pestilential 
scourges have swept over Constantinople 
and Naples and the land of Egypt, and 
carried away two hundred thousand and 
four hundred thousand and eight hun- 
dred thousand victims. But the history 
of famine and plague is tame and insig- 
nificant in comparison with the history of 
the destructive power of strong drink. 
Seven billions of men have perished in 
battle; more, many times, have perished 
ignominously in the ditch. The sin of the 
ages has been intemperance.” 

Shall we not band together as never 
before in the interest, of this great re- 
form? 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) FrLorence R. YArRow, 
secretary; W.iC.iF., U, 
Ba 
We will act as agents for you in get- 
ting those pretty cards, illustrated papers, 


et¢., to neople who would enjoy them. 
ed 
Perfect health, which may be de- 


stroyed by a piece of bad news, by 
grief or anxiety, is often restored by a 
good, hearty laugh. 

aes se ot 

“We learn to do by doing—and by be- 
ing done.” 

“People who wait for something to 
turn up often get turned down.” 

“They who are called to sovereignty 
will be found in service.” 

“Life’s great opportunities open only 
on the road of daily duties.” 

“Tf the beard were all, the goat might 
preach!”—Danish proverb referring to 
the beard as a mark of wisdom. 

Be a a ed 

Use laughter as a table sauce; it sets 
the organs to dancing and thus stimu- 
lates the digestive processes. 
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Hawai Cousins 


The following letter from Miss Jen- 
nie Olin of Kusaie has just come to one 
of her friends: 
eats tues iMawaceanpreat Surprise to 
me to have Miss Wilson put a large 
package into my hands, on her return 
from Lelu a couple of weeks ago. The 
more so that there were no post-marks 
or stamps on it. But she soon explain- 
ed that Mrs. Channon had forwarded 
it from Banaba, where they are living 
at present. You didn’t know you were 
making me a birthday present, but so 
it turned out. For your package ar- 
rived just a few days before my birth- 
Gaye Realy gh 

“T must tell of my birthday. It fell 
ona Monday this year. I had gone to 
Lelu the Friday before, as I wanted to 
stir up the people to begin their village 
schools again, and Friday was the first, 
when they would all come together for 
the monthly meeting of fie Church, 
and | would have a better opportunity 
to speak to them than any other time. 
So I left my own school work 
went. Then I staid over Sunday, 
mainly to let our two Kusaien young 
men attend their own C. E. Consecra- 
tion meeting, and got up Monday 
morning and started for home about 
3 a.m. Lelu is about ten miles from 
here, and it rained a good bit of the 
time. But we arrived here in time for 
breakfast. My being away. had given 
them a good opportunity to get ready, 
and | think they had improved it. Our 
dining veranda was all trimmed up 
with ferns and tlowers, and so also was 
the table, while a huge birthday cake 
adorned’ the center: of 1t: 1 got inte 
some dry clothes as soon as possible; 
then we had breakfast. We really had 
quite an American breakfast. Baked 
potatoes, fried bacon and eggs, (we 
have potatoes three times a year, when 
the steamer comes from Sydney,) 
bread and coffee. Our butter came out 
of a tin, but was really not bad. While 
Miss Wilson and I were eating, the girls 
eathered on the veranda and sang a 
song which they themselves had com- 
posed. It was in three languages, so 
you can imagine what a doggerel it 
was. During the singing one of them 
came forward and put a flower crown 
on my head. Then they all started up 
another song, and each one came and 
deposited something on or near me. 
Most of them had wreaths of flowers, 
not like the Hawaiian ones, but small- 
er, just to fit on the head, or around 
the neck. Then they came together in 


and 


front of the veranda, and delivered in 


Iconcert a speech, the burden of which 


was that they wished me a happy 
birthday, and themselves a holiday! 
Well, after getting up at 3 a. m. and 
taking a ten- “mile canoe ride in the rain 
in order to get home on time to teach, 
1 did not fancy letting out school. So 
1 told them I would excuse them from 
their arithmetic, the study they like 
least of any. They were satisfied, and 
went away. After school I sent them 
to catch crabs and eels. They caught 
enough crabs for one meal, and eels for 
another; great big fellows they were. 
We have lots of river eels here, and, 
ihe Kusaiens never catch them. They 
used to worship them in days gone by, 
and still regard them ae a supersti- 
tious horror. But our Marshall and 
Gilbert girls have no es feelings in 
regard to them. In fact, they seem to 
enjoy nothing better than the fun of 
catching them, unless it be the fun of 
eating them afterwards. 

“You will have gotten my last letter 
by now, and thus know my ambitions. 
We are in a fair way to realize one of 
them. Our new house will be a reality 
in the near future, we hope. Also, last 
mail carried my order for a press so 
that also will be here, some time this 
year [ hope. I shall then be very busy, 
even more so than I am now, if pos- 
sible. My book is a little more than 
half translated, but it is hard to find 
time to do it. Usually I can give onlv 
one afternoon a week to it, and often 
not that. But I will get it done some 
way. There are such a lot of bright 
children here, and they have absolutely 
no books except part of the New Testa- 
ment, a hymn book, and a small and 
antiquated primer. So many of them 
eet into wrong habits, just because 
they i have nothing to do to keep them 
out of them. It is the old idee of 
Satan and the idle hands carried out 
every day. The older people also need 
help, much more than I am able to give 
them. But if they had a few Mes it 
wouid be a great help.” Ba 

aoe ee 
In Memoriam. 

Miss Mary E. Goodale died of pneu- 
monia at Great Falls, Montana, Sept. 19, 
1908. 

To those who can look back to the 
years of the 40’s and even earlier, to the 
Mission parents, who though trying to 
fashion the lives of their children accord- 
ing to the Bible plan, made life for them 
so happy, the memories of that past seem 
very pleasant. Well can we recall the 
quaint and delightful Father and Mother 
Thurston, and how we loved them! 
And when, one evening, a young gentle- 
man just landed from a ship from Bos- 
ton, unexpectedly called and introduced 
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himself as Warren Goodale, a nephew of 
Mrs. Persis Goodale Thurston, he was 
quickly adopted as belonging to our mis- 
sion relationship. He went soon to Kai- 
lua, then became teacher in the school for 
the young chiefs, and afterward obtained 
government employment in Honolulu. 
He returned to New England for a visit 
in 1851, going by way of the Cherokee 
Nation, where his intended bride, Miss 
Ellen Whitmore, was teaching in a school 
for girls. There they were married, and 
after a visit home came to Honolulu. 
Five children were born to them here, of 
whom Miss Mary was the eldest. 


After the death of his wife, in 1861, 
Mr. Warren Goodale took his whole 
family back to Marlboro, Mass., where 
they remained with Mr. and Mrs. David 
Goodale, uncle and aunt, in the home- 
stead that had been occupied by the 
Goodale family far more than two hun- 
dred years. 

Miss Mary Goodale was born in Hono- 
lulu, May 18, 1853, and moved to Marl- 
boro, Mass., in 1861, where she was 
mother-sister to her younger brothers and 
sister. She was educated at Mt. Holy- 
oke, and for a time taught school, but in 
1884 came to be with her father on Maut. 
She returned to Marlboro in 1891 and 
for years had charge of an invalid aunt 
until her death, and then her uncle 
David till death. In 1900 she went 
to Great Falls, and soon after to Butte, 
Montana, where she has since resided, 
making a home for her unmarried broth- 
er, C. W. Goodale. Mr. W. W. Goodale, 
from Honolulu, met his brother Charles 
W. Goodale, in Montana, and together 
they carried the remains to Marlboro for 
interment. 

Miss Goodale was a sunny tempered, 
cheery, broad-minded woman who held 
a place’in the hearts of all who knew her 
and was always welcome at every gath- 
ering of young or older people. A Chris- 
tian and charitable woman, with a schol- 
arly and cultured mind, she was indeed 
a valuable acquisition to anv society. Of 
a strong and forceful character she was a 
leader in the organization and good 
works of the Y. W. C. A. local branch, 
and of a literary club in this new mining 
city, but with characteristic modesty she 
was willing to let others have the credit. 
She was a tower of strength in any 
movement that tended to the uplifting 
and betterement of humanity. 

These are some of the many en- 
comiums passed upon the character of 
this “cousin” so lately passed away and 
so greatly missed. 

M. 
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THE. COLLEGE OF -HHAWAIL Tis 
PLACE AND WORK. 


(Concluded from Page 11), 


eign language is essential. Hence strong 

courses in English and German run 
through the first two years of all the 
courses. 


It is the desire of the sailaee to confine 
its activities to that type of higher educa- 
tion for which young men and women 
from the Islands have heretofore had to 
go to the mainland to secure. It does not 
in any sense compete with the high 
schools, Oahu College or other institu- 
tions of equivalent grade. Only those 
who have graduated from these institu- 
tions or others giving equivalent grade of 
work, may enter the College. In view of 
its facilities and environment the College 
is in a position to give courses in subjects 
as thorough as any College or university 
on the mainland. 
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Crowded out by new Christmas cards. 
What shall I do with these old ones? 
They are too pretty to throw away. 
Some of the children in the camps would 


‘solve the problem for you. 


set ete 


POR THe BOYS: 


“T am not much of a mathematician,” 
said the cigarette, “but I can add to a 
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RicuArps—Mr, and Mrs. Theodore 
Richards are rejoicing in the gift of a 
little daughter who came to them on No- 
vember 6. 

Marpa—A blessing has visited Mr. 
and Mrs. K. Maeda, of Ewa, in the birth 
of a son and heir, Katsumi San; born 
November 12. 


Pe 
MARRIED. 


BELLINA-CORREA—In Honolulu, Noy. 14, 
1908, by the Rev. H. H. Parker, William 
E, Bellina and Adelaide V. Correa. 

HAPAI-WILSON—In Honolulu, Noy. 14, 
1908, by the Rev. H. H. Parker, Miss Alice 
K. Wilson and Henry C, Hapai. 


DIED. 


PARKER—October 31, 1908, in Honolulu, 
Mrs. Samuel Parker, one of the most widely 
known among the Hawaiians, aged 50 years. 

McDOWELL—October 31, 1908, in Honolulu, 
Arthur McDowell, a native of Ayrshire, 
Scotland, aged 63 years, 

BINGHAM;—October 25, 1908, Rev. Hiram 
Bingham, D.D., died at John Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Baltimore, after a surgical operation. 

POTTER—November 22, 1908, in Honolulu, 
Mrs. F. A. Potter, formerly” of St. Joseph, 
Michigan, aged 72 years. 


Fes Fs et 
A CORRECTION. 


In July a report was current in Hono- 


youth's nervous troubles, | can subtract | lulu that Mr. S. Okabe, former Japanese 


from his physical energy, I can multiply 
his aches and pains, I can divide his men- 


Vice Consul in Honolulu, had died. We 
are glad to say that the report was un- 


tal powers, I can take interest from his | founded, and that Mr. Okabe is wide 


work, 
cess,” 


and discount his chances for suc-! 


awake in the Consular service in Man- 
churia. 
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EVENTS. 


23.—Men’s League, Central Union 
Church, more perfectly organized; about 
150 men present. 

Oct. 27,—First large rock, weighing 8 
tons, was lowered into Hilo Bay for the 
immense breakwater which is to be built 
by the Federal government. 

Noy. 1.—Rey. Collins G. Burnham, 
many years pastor of Chicopee Falls 
Congregational Church, Mass., arrived 
to engage in missionary work at Lahaina, 
Maui. 


3.—Election day—with both satisfac- 
tory and unsatisfactory results. 

3. San Francisco papers bring news 
of the death of Rev. Hiram Bingham, 
D.D., in Baltimore, in Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. 

10.—Details of Dr. Bingham’s death 
received. Death occurring Sunday after- 
noon, Oct. 25. Body cremated. Ashes 
to be sent to Honolulu for burial. 

Last sad rites over the remains of Mrs. 
Samuel Parker in Nuuanu cemetery, Rev. 
Henry H. Parker officiating. 


11.—White sea sand spread over soil 


for watermelons said to prevent ravages 
of the “melon fly.” 

13.—John Wynne sentenced to’ be 
hanged February 17, 1909, for the mur- 
der of Archibald McKinnon in Honolulu. 

14.—Tang Shao-yi, Special Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, and Prince 
Tsai Fu, of China, were received with 
appropriate honors during the stay in 
port of the steamship Mongolia. 

17—Governor W. F. Frear departed 
on the transport Thomas for conference 
in Washington. 

17—Mr. Frederick Newell, Director 
of the U. S. Reclamation Service, re- 
turned to Washington after a full sur- 
vey of land conditions in these Islands. 

Annual meeting of the W. C. T. U. 
Mrs. J. M. Whitney elected President for 
the twenty-fifth year of service. 

Governor Frear visits Washington on 
official business. 

19:—Hawaiian Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting. Reports 
indicate rubber success in these Islands. 
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Laughter keeps the heart and face 
young, and enhances physical beauty. 

It sends the blood bounding through 
the body, increases the respiration, and 
gives warmth and glow to the whole 
system. : 

It expands the chest, and forces the 
poisoned air from the least used lung 
cell. 
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King James Edition 
Bravest from type set up bs the 


FIOLY BIBLES, mpctececrecsisen 


A limited supply of hand bound 
in Boards and in Russia Leather 


Kahului Store 


These books come in fine and 
medium print and will be sold 
ata special price of 75c each 
while they last. 


6e BALDWIN NATIONAL 
BANK of KAHULUI 


KRAMULUL MAUL ot Fi: 


BANKING: 3] EXCHANGE... INSURANCE 


Savings Bank Department 
Interest on Terms Deposits 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent 


WHEN IN NEED 


of SANITARY ~APPLIANCES such as BATH TUBS, LAVATORIES, 
CLOSET COMBINATIONS, SINKS, and BATHROOM ACCESSORIES 


of all kinds 
CALL ON US. 


We handle the products of the well-known STANDARD SANITARY 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


WE ARE 


Maui Agents for the SHERWIN WILLIAMS PAINTS and VARNISHES 
and carry a complete line of both. The name stands for quality. 

Our line of Sash, Doors, Blinds, and Builders’ Hardware are well-known 
and their prices bring them within reach of all. 

When you are in need of estimates on Building, Painting, Sanitary Plumb- 
ing, call on us, we are 


WILLING TO HELP YOU. 


Our experience is at at your service. 
Our latest invocation is the 


“OMEGA” ACETYLENE GAS GENERATOR. 


No home is complete without it. ; 
Communicate with us and we will be pleased to furnish prices on Generators, 
Fixtures and complete outfits properly installed. 


Kahului Railroad Company s 


Merchandise Department 


Masonic Building, Kahului, Maui 
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The Bank of Hawaii, Ltd. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the Territory 


of Hawaii. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL 
SUBPLUS once sieuceaticts Die roeelne ok 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS .. .......107,346.65 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 
Charles M. Cooke President 


PG ONES teria ces erate ere wi cerita Vice-President 
BW aetarlanecicpee nies 2nd Vice-President 
CEE) Coolie arta. cs, doves eielatoicicieis ole ereneterer= Cashier 
Chas. Hustace, Jr..-..-.-.-4 Assistant Cashier 


F. B, Damon 


E. F. Bishop, E. D. Tenney, J. A. McCandless, | 


C. H. Atherton and F. C. Atherton. 
COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS DEPART- 
MENT. 

Strict Attention Given to all Branches of 
Banking. 


JUDD BUILDING. FORT STREET. 


Ey OFS BALL 7 SeRr 
HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including, Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, Enamel- 
ed Ware, Kitchen Furnishings Re- 
frigerators, Garden Tools, Rubber 
Hose, &c- Second floor, take the 
Elevator. 


$600,000.00 | 
300,000.00 | 


THE FRIEND. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
Importers and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


| LEXANDER & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS—H. P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 
| Castle, rst Vice-Pres’t; W. M. Alexander, 2d 
Vice-Pres’t; J. P. Cooke, Treas.; W. O. 
Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


| SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 


| AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
|Co., Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Planta- 


| tion. 


| Te. Marn 109 


| CLUB STABLES 
FORT ST., ABOVE HOTEL 
RIGS OF ALL KINDS 

| GUOD HORSES 

| CAREFUL DRIVERS 


C. A. Benura, Mgr 


) . C.J. DAY GO: 
FINE GROCERIES 
OLD Kona Coffee a Specialty 


B. F. Ehlers & Co. 


PIO. BOXIFIG 
HONOLUEU, Tre 


The Leading Dry 
Goods House in the 
Territory. Especial 
attention given to 
Mail Orders. 


ALWAYS USE 


Caliloriia Kose... 
Guaranteed the Best and full 16 


HENRY MAY & CO. Lrp. 
22 TELEPHONES 32 


C 


/Draw Exchange on the prixcipal ports of the 
world and transact a general 
banking business. 


ow 


LAUS:SPRECKELS'&:CO:, 
BANKERS. 
s+ Ss 


Hawaiian Islands. 


NEW 


Honolulu 


! 


IN ENGLISH, HAWAI- 
IAN, JAPANESE, CHI- 
NESE, SPANISH AND 
PORTUGUESE 


IN GREAT VARIETY | 


New York, also a member of the State 


4 
November, 1908. 


(a BREWER & CO., Limited, 


|General Mercantile Commission Agents. 
/ Queen St., Honolulu, T. H. 


| AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Agricultural Co., 
| Onomea Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., Wai- 
| luku Sugar Co., Makee Sugar Co., Haleakala 
| Ranch Co., Kapapala Ranch. 

| Planters’ Line Shipping Co., 

Agents Boston Board of Underwriters. 
Agents Philadelphia Board of Underwriters. 


|_ LIST OF OFFICERS—Charles M. Cooke, 
President; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President 
and Manager; E. Faxon Bishop, Treasurer and 
Secretary; E. W. Macfarlane, Auditor; P. C, 
Jones, C.H Cooe, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


pee RECEIVED 


ON THE TRAIL, OF THE IMMIGRANT, 
By PROF. EDWARD A. STEINER seal 
of Grinnell College, Iowa, 


A book by » scholar once himself an immigrant 
who has crossed the ocean many t mes, often in the 
s eerage and made a carefuland intelligent study of 
the people coming to our shores. Trice $1.75. x 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS. 


bon teoe & COOKE, Lids 


DEALERS IN 
PAINTS. Etc. 


WALL PAPERS, 
MATERIALS, 
| LUMBER, BUILDING 


| Honolulu, T. H. 


W. G. IRWIN & CO., 


| Fort Street, Honolulu 
| SUGAR FACTORS 

AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 
| Agents for the Oceanic Steamship Co. 
W. W. AHANA & CO., LTD. 


MERCHANT TAILORS. 
| 
| P. O, Box 986. 


Telephone Blue 2741 
62 King Street 


CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 


HENRY H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect Em- 
balming School of San Francisco, Cal., 
also of The Renouard Training School 
for Embaimers of New York. And-a 
Licensed Embalmer for the State of 


| Funeral Directors Association of Cali- 


| fornia. 
MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. 
HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS a 
Merchant and Alakea Streets, | LOVE BUILDING 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 
Eisn oka Telephones: Office Main 64. Res. cor. 


| Richards and Beretania, Blue 3561. 


Sabet A 


